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You’re safe with ALFITE! 


Yacht or Motor Boat. Cruiser or 
Racer. Runabout or 90-Footer. 
Whatever the type or speed or 
cruising radius of your boat, the 
ALFITE system can add to your 
pleasure by protecting you against 
fire. 

ALFITE Gas is stored under pres- 
sure in small steel cylinders. From 
these a simple piping system is 
run to the danger points where 











fire may break out. Release valves 
are connected with a lever, loca- 
ted outside the fire area. Simply 
pulling this lever releases a cloud 
of ALFITE Gas that will smother 
any fire instantly. 

When the fire is out, ordinary 
ventilation removes all trace of 
the gas. There’s nothing to 
clean up. 

No danger of leakage from the 







LA FRANCE» FOAMITE PROTECTION 


AN ENGINEERING SERVICE 


AGAINST FIRE 


cylinders, for this system uses only 
a single valve which provides a 
tight seal, yet assures rapid dis- 
charge when needed. 

The cost of this sure protection 
for your boat is moderate. A re- 
quest from you will bring com- 
plete information. American-La 
France and Foamite Corporation, 
Department T-16, Elmira, New 
York. 


“One Fire is Too Many,” 
is a booklet describing 
and showing typical in- 
stallations of the ALFITE 
System. A free copy is 
yours on request. 
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Land Ho! And 


Ovington’s China in sight! 


ANY a brave old soup tureen lies asleep in 
the deep... many a battered bit of crystal 
rests forty fathoms down... dropped to an 
aqueous oblivion because they had served too 
long and never too well! For the sea has discov- 
ered itself socially and its salt-bitten skippers 
and spray-drenched commodores are just as 
finicky about their china as they are about 
their ropes, as fastidious about their crystal as 
they are about their brass work. Down, down 
to Davey Jones they’ve sent the goblets and 
platters they shanghaied and press-ganged 
from the family pantry. And straight they’ve 
steered to Ovington’s for china born to the 
wind and the wave, crystal as nautical as the 
captain’s gig. It’s not expensive. For as little 
as $63 you can garner 
china for six, every piece 
blazoned with your own 
and your club’s insignia. 
For even less you can 
choose spiendid crystal. 
We'll gladly submit de- 
signs and estimates. 
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OVINGTON’S 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK y) 
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THE SEAS RUN HIGH 





“J HEN y:» 2ie far from port... and the barometer drops to 29 . . . and a gale lashes the sea into a 


raging fury ... then you will be doubly glad that your boat is powered with a Bessemer engine! 


With a Bessemer diesel power plant you have the quiet smoothness of vibrationless power plus 


“eevee eee enenene 


the stamina and reserve of power that never falters, never fails, in the emergency 


fi) a) oo | oe | eee 
. General Diesel Saies Offices: 25 West 43rd St., Suite 301 
New York, N. Y. 
Plants: Grove City, Pa.; Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


EPEEFSEE MARINE ENGINES Special Yacht Representative, EARL H. CROFT, INC. 
25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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These Electric-starting 


UTBOARD RUNABOUTS 


Double the Joys of Water Motoring 
at a Fraction the Cost of. Comparable Inboards 


ERE is a new species of motor craft. 
| One that safely navigates the shallow- 


é 
) est waters and even penetrates wind- 


= 


= | ing snag-infested rivers at cruising 
EO 1 se A boat that is safer on the 
open lake—yet more spirited on turns and 


far more fun to drive. 
It is the new Johnson Aquaflyer—a deep- 
cushioned, roomy outboard motor boat, 
AQUA Fi VERM powered by a Sea-Horse motor, concealed 
and silenced in the stern. It starts, steers and 
dh throttles like a motor car. 

powere Y It thrusts you through the water at thrill- 

Hectrically ribboned wake of white foam. 








ing speed, cutting the blue lake with a 
With a flourish of spray, you bank the 

Vlart d most amazingly sharp turns, for steering is 
2 done with the power-driven propeller in- +a — 


stead of a trailing rudder. 


§$EA-HORTGE Skirt the shallow shores to fish among 1714-ft. De se 





the reeds or up some adventurous river to Runabout 

MOT ORS explore—your propeller shaft will tilt auto- Seamless, non-absorbing 
. Seadiite conatruction: ui 
matically over snags, shoals or sunken logs. weighs only 450 pounds 
. . True speed up to 19 m.p.h 
No other runabout will deliver such with Sea- Horse *16,”” $925: 
’ . . up to 25 m.p.h. with Sea 
; varied pleasures. Send for a color-illustrated loree '38,” $995, Prices 
. (f. o. b. factory) include 

catalog and see if one of the Johnson Aqua- electric sharting motors 


ae flyers isn’t exactly what you want—at a 
d ilippine mahog- ~ 
any, two upholstered fraction of what you would expect to pay. 


cross seats with ample ‘. ‘ 
space for chairs, with All dealers carry first-aid service parts. Stations for 
electric-starting Sea- ° “h.. 
Horse “$2,” steering comtplete service in all parts of the country. 
wheel and fittings, . 
$1065 complete. JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 3602 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Ill. 


F. O. B. Factory In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. Peterboro Ont. 


Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors and Matched Units 
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John H. Wells, Inc. and built by 
the Defoe Boat and Motor Works 
of Bay City, Michigan, for Mr. 
C. E. Kettering, Chief Engineer 


| The “OLIVE K” was designed by 
f 
b 


of General Motors Corporation. 
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| DEFOE “sed. 
| EDWARD 


) SMITH 


| Puints EVamishes 
| to finish the 
‘OliweK | 





Manufacturers of Marine ‘Paints and Varnishes Since 1827 
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(ON the beautiful “Olive K” is finished with Edward 
Smith Marine Specialties further evidences a century 
of unbroken leadership, beautifying and protecting the finest 
craft that sail the seven seas, includ- 
ing every defender of America’s 
Cup since 1851. For the hull, 
decks, interior and exterior cabin 
work, Defoe used Smith products 
for beauty of finish, durability 
and an ultimate cost which is low 





indeed. 


EDWARD SMITH 


& COMPANY 


LONG ISLAND CITY ,N. Y. 
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two OF THE MOST POPULAR 








Yochting 





ALDER 


For Spring Delivery 


























THESE TWO BOATS need no introduction. They are both sister hulls of 


others and already well known among cruising yachtsmen as two ideal ships on 


which to spend a summer afloat. 


THE KETCH 


Our design No. 367, measurements 549 x 38’ 
x 12'5 x 7’3. Sailing qualities: fast and smart with 
the easiest handling rig possible. Construction: 
Rugged, of best materials and workmanship, ma-~ 
hogany trim. Accommodations: most comfortable, 
including a very large owner s double stateroom 
with spring berths, main cabin with four berths, a 
large galley and forecastle. Equipment: most com- 
plete with exception of owner's personal items. 


Scripps engine, electric light plant, etc. Price 
$17,500 


THE SCHOONER 


Our design No. 309. A centerboarder measure- 
ing 43/3 x 33'3 x 12’6x 4’2 


“Fast, able under all condi- 


. Sailing qualities: en- 
thusiastic owners say, 

tions, easy to handle.” Construction: heavy, at- 
tractively finished in mahogany. Accommodations: 
one owner says, “The roomiest boat for its size I 
have ever been on.” Single stateroom, four wide 
berths, galley and forecastle with one berth. Equip- 


ment: Also most complete. Scripps motor giving 


8 M.P.H. under power. Price $10,000. 


“ALDEN BOATS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES” 


All the owners of the sister ships of these boats have more than been pleased. So 


will you. May we send you complete details? If these two are not what you are 


looking for, write for details on other designs, larger and smaller. Also for data re- 


garding similar craft for sale through our brokerage department. 


JOR C. ALDES 


Naval Architect 


y Tacht Broker 


Ma rine Insu rance 


148 STATE STREET 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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The New 


Senior Speedster 


[win cylinder, 14 H. P. 
Built with exceptional 
ruggedness for heavy 
duty service on runa 
etic Merl Mel iaektr tae, 
cruisers, auxiliaries. New 
underwater silencer —ex 
ceptionally quiet. Offered 
with 12-volt ¢ racat start 
ing and generating sys 
tem, or with Atwater Kent 
battety ignition systen 
and fly wheel starting 


The 1930 Quad 


Four cylinders, 35 H. P. 
Mivomreltiqierilelistsmmrrteices 
for runabouts up to 20 
feet cruisers up to 25 
feet New counterbal- 
unced crankshaft incor- 
porating new type rota- 
ry disc valve. Offered with 
12-volt electric starting 
ind generating system, 
or with Atwater Kent 
battery -ignition system 
und fly wheel starting. 









The new Elto catalog, ful- 
ly describing the Quad, the 
Souler Speedster, the Ser- 
vice Speedster, the Light- 
weight and the FOLD- 
LIGHT, will gladly be sent 
on request. Write for it. 
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Yachting 


RUGGED’ 


POWERFUL 
Electric Sta ting 


*| Jast Runabout Service 


Two aw Motors 


Specially Built for 


EeverytHine you want in a motor for 
big, roomy runabouts — for small cruisers — 
for husky family boats — you'll find in either 
of these two new Elto models. 


We designed them particularly for such service. 
In reliability, in stamina, in luxurious smooth- 
ness and ease of operation, no other motor can 
compare with them. 


The 1930 Quad is strikingly new in every fea- 
ture of engineering, appearance and perform- 
ance. It offers dependable, press-the-button elec- 
tric starting. Its design includes the new Quad 
rotary disc valve, built integrally with crank- 
shaft — a feature second in importance only to 
electric starting. Developing 35 H. P., it is the 
most powerful of 4-cylinder outboards. Its new 
underwater silencer gives quietness with full mo- 
tor efficiency. It is the power plant de luxe, for 
the largest, fastest types of outboard craft. 


The New Senior Speedster is blood-brother to 
the Quad—smaller in power but equally sturdy 
and reliable. It was “made-to-measure”’ to fit 
the requirements of the thousands of medium- 
sized runabouts and large family boats that are 
most popular for average service. 

Write for catalog. 







ELTO DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 


3300-27TH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. 5S. A. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 
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Lux-protected Nirvana /V., 
a built by N. Y. Yacht, 
: : a Launch & Engine Co. 
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TOWARD FAR HORIZONS 


HIS coming season will find more yachts in commission than 
T ever before. Cruises are being planned to take owners 
and their friends up and down our coasts and into foreign 
waters. The lure of distant places is easily gratified aboard 
a yacht. 


The pleasures of a sea trip, long or short, must not be 
dimmed by anysense of insecurity. The ever-present hazard 
of fire can be eliminated by the installation of a Lux System. 


The yacht pictured above is equipped with a remote 
control Lux System. From a control box in the wheel house 
the system can be operated to snuff out any fire—large 
or small—in 10 seconds. Guests and crew are free from 
the peril of shipboard fire, whether in harbor or far at sea. 


A new booklet telling of the security of Lux protection for 
yachts is now available. It tells how a pull on the Lux Control 
Handle releases a cloud of Lux gas, completely smothering 
the fire in less than 10 seconds; how every part of the boat 
is made safe for passengers and the crew; how every yacht 
can be protected from the fire hazard by Lux. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc, 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 


The booklet “Cruising Without 
Fears”’ will be sent upon request. 





LABELED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
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16-fi. 5-passenger runabout —40-H.P. Lycoming motor — speed 25 miles an hour. 
Price F.O. B. Works $945. Other models to $5300. 


YOU CAN SELL FIVE TIMES 
S MANY BOATS AS YOU SOLD LAST YEAR! 


HE new Dodge Fleet was introduced quietly and 
unostentatiously, with no long and carefully 
planned campaign of preparation and promise. 
It is not for Dodge to say, but for those who 
were there to testify that the Dodge Fleet was 
the outstanding success at the National Motor 


Boat Show. 


The echoes of comment still resounding in the 
Motor Boat Industry have been summed up by 
one motor boat authority who said, ‘Everybody 
knew that Dodge could and would build a fleet as 
fine as men and materials could make it. The 
only question was whether such fine boats could 
be built and sold in quantities large enough to 
permit them to be priced so amazingly low. 
Your great new factory and mass production 
methods take care of lowered costs, and at the 
prices you have named, the boats should sell 


themselves.’ 


Like designing boats, manufacturing and selling 
have become a science, too. It did take confident 
faith and boldness for Dodge to invest millions in 
a vast, new plant, in an outstanding new fleet, and 
in an outstanding national advertising cam- 
paign. Yet Dodge énew how production costs 
could be cut by mass production. Dodge knew 
that at the new Dodge prices, the public 
would buy and dealers would sell as many 


It is a simple matter of arithmetic. There are only a 
limited number of people in the country whose in- 
comes will permit them to buy a boat from a line 
with a price range of $2000 up. Yet when you add an- 
other boat to that line that brings the lower end of 
the price range down to half what it was before, you 
automatically widen the market. There are not only 
five times, but ten times as many people in this country 
who can spend a thousand dollars for a boat, as can 
spend two thousand and more. 
Dodge has produced a line of boats that will make a 
market of thousands more boat owners. Not only is 
there a new low price established, but every boat in 
the line gives an opportunity for greater sales through 
lessened prices. Now there is a completely equipped 
boat that you can sell at a price within the reach of 
the man who formerly had to be content with a bare 
hull and outboard motor. 
You and everyone who sells boats can share in the 
tremendous Dodge growth that is sure and certain. 
Already Dodge has sold more boats than any other 
builder ever sold in the same length of time. The 
Dodge Dealer franchise is rapidly being seized by 
dealers everywhere. If you have not already done so, 
write today and see if your territory is still 
open, for the most outstanding opportunity 
offered to the boating industry today. 
Horace E. Dodge Boat & Plane Corporation. 
Works: Newport News, Va. General Sales 





boats as could be produced. 


DODGE 


Department, 21W.46th St., NewYork, N.Y. 


BOATS 



















16 FT. RUNABOUT SEATS 5 * 40 H.P. * 25 MILES AN HOUR * PRICE $945 “ 26 FT. RUNABOUT SEATS IO * 300H.P. * 45 MILES AN HOUR * PRICE $4500 


VEN the proudest yacht may condescend an approving nod to the new Dodge Sixteen Footer. « « 

Like other gems it differs from its larger counterparts in size alone « « ~ As tender for the haughty 
yacht it adds trim beauty and a proud prestige « ~ ~« To those whose only yacht it is it gives staunch 
luxury outrivalled only by its sisters in the new Dodge Fleet « « <« Of all-mahogany planking — bottoms 
double-planked —it is completely equipped from starter button to soft upholstery « « « And yet its cost 
is well within the reach of those whose love for boats has had to be content with a bare hull and outboard 
motor « « « Itis but typical ofall the valuesinthenew Dodge Fleet « « « agreatnew factory on tidewater 
can now produce boats of Dodge quality at startlingly low prices « ~ ~« Modern mass production methods 
have at last been given to the boating industry by Dodge « <« « Write for the new catalog that illustrates 
in colors the new Dodge Fleet « « « from the 16-foot runabout at $945 to the 45-foot cruiser at $27,500. 


DODGE BOATS 


HORACE E. DODGE BOAT & PLANE CORPORATION. WORKS: NEWPORT NEWS, VA. SALES OFFICE AND SALON, 21 W. 46th ST., N. ¥. C. 




















HE first member of the new Ker- 

math trio is the powerful 175 

horsepower overhead Six. Having 
a bore of 5”’ and a stroke of 5%"’ with a 
piston displacement of 648 cubic inches, 
this mode! develops 175 horsepower with 
a speed range of 2200 to 2400 r.p.m. 

This Six-cylinder model has _ been 
thoroughly tested for five years as both a 
fast cruiser and runabout power plant 
and has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the most successful, most 
prominent and most exacting boat 
builders. 

Here is sturdiness and dependability of 
the year-in and year-out quality. 

Extra large drop forged crankshaft 
with 7 main bearings. The latest light 
alloy Invar Strut Pistons which insure 
greater power —— increased pep. 

The 175 Kermath is destined to be a very 
popular model during the coming season. 


4 to 225 H.P. 


new 225 horsepower design — 

Kermath’s latest development in 

the super-power class -— possesses 

advanced engineering refinements of 
noteworthy importance. 


Stout seven bearing crankshaft is in 
perfect static and dynamic balance. 
Crankcase ventilating system serves the 
ends of absolute safety. 


A new reverse gear and clutch meet 
every demand of increased power load. 
678 cubic inches deliver maximum usable 
horsepower. Dual valve-in-head design 
represents the last word in valve action 
for instant acceleration. 


Down-draft carburetion affords maxi- 
mum power. Oil cooler and rectifier — a 
high-speed ered pa 4 fuel pump — a 
specially designed salt water resisting 
Delco ignition and starting units and a 
backfire arrester are all new features to 
give boat owners the grandest power 
plant ever offered for high-speed use. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


HE new 200 horsepower L head 

Kermath Six (5”’ x 534” bore and 

stroke) is the ideal power for light 
fast cruisers and runabouts. 

For in this model are also incorporated 
down-draft carburetion and its consequent 
increased horsepower advantages 
powerful torque or turning effort at 
usable cruiser speeds eliminates the need 
of reduction gears, while abundant 
power is available at 2200 r.p.m. for 
high-speed use. 

Other outstanding features are chrome 
nickel steel cylinder blocks with a Brin 
nel test of 200 hardness — spark advance 
adjustment while motor is operating 
new type oil cooler and filter of special 
Kermath design special crankcase 
ventilating system large crankshaft 
set in extra large main bearings force 
feed lubrication to all rotating parts 

The Kermath ‘200’ like all other 
Kermath Sixes is now available in true 
right- and left-hand power units. 


$295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


ne 
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NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS — 5TH AVENUE & I5TH STREET 


KERMATH 


ALWAYS 


90 King Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


RUNS” 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—High speed twin cylinder, two-stroke, three-port 
type. Bore 22", stroke 2”. Piston displacement 19.63 
cu. ins. Motor speed 4500 R.P.M. Gear reduction to 
propeller 100 to 60. 

Cylinders—Exclusive Indian Silver Arrow cast iron cyl- 
inder sleeves. Cylinder heads and water jackets of heat 
treated aluminum alloy. Hot Head Motor design. 
Connecting Rods—Carefully balanced phosphor bronze; 
extra large bearings on crankshaft and piston wrist pin. 
Pistons—Special Indian aluminum alloy fitted with two 
piston rings. designed for maximum performance with 
Indian Hot Head cylinder. 

Crankshaft—Nickel steel forging, balanced. Hardened 
and ground to mirror finish. Main bearings 15/16’ dia.; 
2%’ long. Crankshaft bearings, 15/16” dia.; 1 3/16” long. 
Ignition— W aterproof high tension Bosch flywheel mag- 
neto with cut-out button. 

Carburetor—Tillotson automobile type; Indian handle 
grip control. 

Cooling System—Indian pressure type with visible out- 
lets. No pump or valves used with this system. 
Underwater Exhaust—One-piece silencer constructed of 
silicon aluminum alloy. Fitted with heat dissipating 
fins and cut-out. 

Propeller Shaft—Stainless steel, heat treated, ground; 
runs on bronze and ball bearings. 
Gears—Heat treated alloy steel. 
gears, twenty teeth. 


Price $185.00 


Pinions, twelve teeth; 


F. O. B. Sprinafield, Mass. 
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The native American Indian carried heavy loads 
great distances. Silently, rapidly, he would push 
along—steadily and untiringly. 


That’s the sort of dogged, unfailing power that 
has been built into the Indian Silver Arrow Out- 
board. For twenty-seven years Indian Moto- 
cycle engineers have been building successful 
small motors — compact, powerful engines for 
the gruelling duties demanded of a motorcycle. 
Indian Motocycles hold all records for endur- 
ance. Endurance—dependable power—is what 
you want in an outboard motor. See this re- 
markable power plant before you buy any motor. 


Descriptive literature and dealers’ names sent on 
request. Convenient service stations everywhere. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR 





INDIAN MOTOCYCLE CO., Dept. Y, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HENRY J. GIELOW INC. 


Designezs of Amecicas Finest Yachts 











Aux. Ketch Marconi Ric 














No. 11133 — 32’ 
Auxiliary Yaw! 


FOR SALE 


All of the yachts shown 
on this page are for 
sale. Some of them may 
be chartered. Select 
those which appeal to 
you most and we shall 
be glad to send com- 
plete information and 
prices. You are safe 
when buying through 
Gielow. 

















No. 10041 — 59 
International 10-meter Sloop 





























No. 10574 — 78’ 
Auxiliary Schooner 








No. 8472 _ 
Twin-screw Auxiliary Yawl 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 








ic 


No. 10231 — 89’ 
Auxiliary Ketch 

















DETROIT 
FISHER BUILDING 


No. 8795 — 41’ 
Schooner 


25 West 43rd Street. New York 


MIAMI 
INGRAHAM BUILDING 





No. 9489 — 50’ 
Auxiliary Schooner 


PHONE BRYANT 7670 
f 
CABLE ADDRESS CROGIE N 


ABC Man 
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HENRY J. GIELOW INC. 


Designeis of Ameticas TVinest Yaehts 


























No. 8601 — 148’ 


Diesel Aux. 3 mast topsail Schooner 


No. 10393 — 112’ 


Auxiliary Schooner 








FOR SALE 


All of the yachts shown 
on this page are for 
sale. Some of them may 
be chartered. Select 
those which appeal to 
you most and we shall 
be glad to send com- 
plete information and 
prices. You are safe 
when buying through 
Gielow. 














No. 10422 — 46’ N ’ p 
. one , o. 10234 — 95 
Keel Auxiliary Ketch Marconi Jib Headed Rig 























$+ 














No. 841 —43° No. 10794 — 81’ No. 10101 — 43’ 
Sloop (N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer) Aux. Schooner Staysail Rig Auxiliary Schooner 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS PHONE BRYANT 7670 


ENGINEERS | 25 West 43rd Street. New York CABLE ADDRESS CROGIE 


YACHT BROKERS ABC CODE 


DETROIT MIAMI 
FISHER BUILDING INGRAHAM BUILDING 
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HENRY J. GIELOW INC. 


Designeis Sf Amecicas Tinest Yaehts 
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Auxiliary Schooner 








ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 





yeep ° 


FOR SALE 


All of the yachts shown on 
this page are for sale. Some 
of them may be chartered. 
Select those which appeal 
to you most and we shall 
be glad to send complete 
information and prices. 
You are safe when buying 
through Gielow. 


No. 10163 — 95’ 
Auxiliary Schooner 




















Auxiliary Schooner 














No. 9802 — 88’ 








Auxiliary Schooner (Staysail Rig) 























No. 10119 — 87’ No. 8432 — 63’ 
Aux. Yaw! Marconi Rig 


Auxiliary Schooner 


— ne ee em man | 


PHONE BRYANT 7670 


25 West 43rd Street. New York I CABLE ADORESS CROGIE 


DETROIT MIAMI 
FISHER BUILDING INGRAHAM BUILDING 
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HENRY J. GIELOW INC. 


Designeis Sf Amecicas Finest Yaehts 








FOR SALE 


All of the yachts shown 
on this page are for sale. 
Some of them may be char- 
tered. Select those which 
appeal to you most and we 
shall be glad to send com- 
plete information and 
prices. You are safe when 
buying through Gielow. 


No. 9165 — 75 
Auxiliary Schooner 












































No. 11115 — 48’ . No. 8501 — 42 No. 8677 — 52’ 
International 8-meter Sloop Auxiliary Ketch Auxiliary Schooner 
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No. 8429 — 52’ No. 9876 — 51’ . > 
Auxiliary Ketch Auxiliary Schooner Auxiliary Yawl 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS PHONE BRYANT 7670 


ENGINEERS | 25 West 43rd Street. New York | CABLE ADDRESS CROGIE N 


YACHT BROKERS pen tel pan - cnn 
~ FISHER BUILDING INGRAHAM BUILDING | 
La 4 "> la ) r . 
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xe exceptional fleet of se- 
lective craft to meet any 
personal requirement. 


State your needs and we will 
be glad to send you full 
particulars, together with 
plans, descriptions and pho- 
tographs of yachts suitable 
for the waters in which you 
may wish to cruise. 


O. 640 — FOR SALE 

— Now in commis- 

sion in Miami. Express 

cruiser, =e 22 m.p.h. 
'9 


70’ long, ” draft. Four 
berths in cabin. Excellent 
condition. 


care aft 


O. 1218— FOR 


SE SR ee 


March, 1930 





SALE — Twin-screw motor yacht. Two 


Winton 250 h.p. engines, speed 18 m.p.h. Two large double 
staterooms. Two baths. Launched 1929. Perfect condition. 
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TO. 1228 — FOR SALE 
— New boat in com- 
mission one month. 55’ 
long, 13’ 6” beam, 4’ 
draft. One double, two 
single staterooms, bath 
and shower. Completely 


equipped. 


O. 625— FOR SALE — This fine cruiser, 70’ 
long, 14’ beam, 4’ 6” draft. Two large double 
staterooms, bath, dining room and deck house. 


Speed 13 m.p.h. 


JOHN H. WELLS 


INCORPORATED 
Marine Architects and Yacht Brokers 


11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 3126 


Miami Office 
Calumet Building 
Phone 24460 


JOHN H. WELLS 
CHARLES KING 
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Telephone 
VANDERBILT 


2685 








SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 11 . 


INCORPORATED EAST 44TH STREET 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS New YORK 
MARINE INSURANCE 


























O. Y-4515 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Elco 50’ cruiser, built r _ __ en : : ; 
_ 1928, in unusually good condition, with large inventory of extra i . ony SS oa yoo , ~ yy 4 
Le Steet, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


r 
f 





O. Y-4513 — FOR SALE — A.C.F. 47-footer, sleeping accommo- cruisers. We will be very glad to send complete list of available 
dations for six; toilet, galley and crew’s quarters. SPARKMAN boats upon request. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. Street, New York. 





o rw “y ee ay Hg ge O. Y-4473 — FOR SALE — Elco 38’ cruiser, built 1928. New 100 
’ Pp ’ ’ h.p. Hall-Scott tor, | 1 " ition. : 
galley. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc.. 11 East 44th Street, MAN & STEPHENS. Inc, yyy —*k 


New York. 






























1) Lae. 
° 





O. Y-4562 — FOR SALE — Several of the popular Dawn 45’ 




















O. Y-4547 — FOR SALE — Elco 26’ cruiser, built 1929. We have O. Y-4506 —- FOR SALE Several of the popular Banfield boats. 
several other desirable cruisers of about this size for sale. Will gladly send complete list of available boats on request. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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Telephone 
VANDERBILT 








SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 1 


2685 NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 


EAST 44TH STREET 
NEw YORK 














O. 743 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop, 47’ x 

35’ x 12’ 3” x 5’ 10”, designed and built by 
Herreshoff; sleeping accommodations for six, 
toilet, galley, etc. Palmer motor. Has won many 
cruising races and is unquestionably one of the most 
desirable boats of her t now offered for sale. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 











oO. tm SALE — 30’ water line keel 
schooner, slecping accommodations for four, 
toilet and galley. questionably the best buy in 
a small schooner now on the market. For further 
data, price and location, consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





O. 6075 (eft) —-FOR SALE —Staysail 

schooner, 88’ x 63’ x 16’ 9’’ x 11’ 9”, built 1925 
from designs by Burgess; sleeping accommoda- 
tions for eight, Speedway motor. Probably fastest 
schooner of her size afloat. For further data, consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York. 


O. 6139 (right)—-FOR SALE — Staysail 

schooner, 59’ x 50’ x 14’ 10’ x 9’ 10”, built 1928. 
Won the Ocean Race to Spain and Fastnet Race in 
1928, and Gibson Island Race in 1929. Would be 
hard boat to beat in 1930 Bermuda Race. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York. 





N@! 8125 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 49’ x 
x 10’ 6” x 7’ 4”, designed and built oo 
Herreshoff; sleeping accommodations for four, en- 
closed toilet room, galley and berth for paid hand 
forward. Kermath motor. For further data, price 
and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 














O. 7294 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter, 37’ 

x 25’ x 9 x 6’, now building at Minneford’s 

Yard, City Island, for July 1st delivery. Two berths 

in main cabin, double stateroom, toilet and galley; 

full headroom. A cruising boat that will be a pleasure 

under sail SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 





O. 711 — FOR SALE — One of a number of 

6-Metre sloops we are offering for sale. Several 
among the very best in the Class, while others have 
not been so successful, but are boats with possi- 
bilities. With International Race next season, the 
6-Metre Class will be very active. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





O. 756—FOR SALE —One of severai At- 

lantic One-design Class sloops we are offering 

for sale. Racing in this Class is unusually keen and 

several of the boats we are offering for sale are 

available at very attractive prices. For further data 

consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 
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Telephone 
VANDERBILT 
2685 





INCORPORATED 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE INSURANCE 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 11 


EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 














O. 6143 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 75’ 6” x 55’ 


for sale. 
Street, New York. 











Oo. 8094—FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch, 
37’ 4” x 28’ 6” x 10’ 6” x 5S’ 10”, built from 
designs by Alden. Main cabin, double stateroom, 
toilet and galley. Full headroom. Very desirable 
cruising boat “14 os turn of speed and has been 
very successful e of the cruising races. Con- 
sult SPARKMAN & & “STEPHENS. Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 
















Consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 








O. 8170 (left) — FOR SALE 
SO” = 38 = 12 5” = 7 5S”, 


known and successful Angelica. For further data, 
rice and location, consult 
TEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


O. 8151 (right)—FOR SALE Auxiliary 

ketch, 74’ 9” x 48’ 9” x 14’ 11” x 9’ 6”, built 
by Lawley in 1929 from designs by Alden. Two 
berths in main cabin, three staterooms, two toilets, 
etc. Ratsey sails. For further data, price and loca- 
tion, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 


x 0. 6049 

18’ 5” x 8’ 6”, built 1923 from designs by Hand. Large main 
cabin, two single and one double staterooms, Sterling motor. Prob- 
ably most desirable schooner for offshore cruising now being offered 


starter. 


O. 8136 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch, 37’ 

x 31’ x 10’ 2” x 5’ 6”, built from designs by 
William H. Hand; sleeping accommodations for 
four, toilet and galley. Has made two trips to 
Bermuda and has proven to be excellent sea boat 
in every way and is reasonably fast under sail. For 
further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





~ Auxiliary ketch, 
built 1929 from 
designs by Alden; four berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, toilet, galley, etc. Sister boat of the well 


SPARKMAN & 


—~ FOR SALE 

12’ 6” x 6’ 6”, built from designs by Alden. Large mam cabin, 
double stateroom, toilet room and galley. Kermath motor witb self 
Particularly desirable 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 











Auxiliary schooner, 47’ 5” x 36’ 10’ x 


boat for offshore work. Consult 
11 East 44th Street, New York 





O. 6122 —-FOR SALE Auxiliary schooner, 
4 43’ 1” x 32’ 6” x 11’ 6” x 6 4”, built from 
designs by Alden. Four berths main cabin, single 
stateroom and steerage berth aft. Full width galley, 
toilet room and berth for paid hand forward. 
Schooners of this type have proven to be ver 
successful. For further data consult SPARKMA 

& STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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March, 1930 


MUNRO & MUNROE “orc: 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS + YACHT BROKERS 131 STATE STREET 
MARINE INSURANCE BOSTON 


NO. 101—AUXILIARY CRUISING SCHOONER 
95’ x 66’ x 20’ x 11’ 


Built 1927 


P. 


i a oe 


FOR SALE — EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING — This beautiful auxiliary schooner of recent build has large main cabin and three staterooms. Smart sailer and 


very able. Winton motor. Ratsey sails. Two launches. Complete equipment. Inspectable near Boston. 
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FRANK P. MUNRO GORDON MUNROE 
a MUNRO & MUNROE - 
Phone HUBBARD NAVAL ARCHITECTS + YACHT BROKERS 131 STATE STREET 
2567 MARINE INSURANCE BOSTON 















































O. 180 — LAWLEY 68-FOOT MOTOR YACHT. Most popular Lawley 

Built motor cruiser, 68’ x 12’ 6’ x 3’ 3”. Accommodations consist of 

fine main cabin; two large double staterooms; bath and toilet rooms; large 

galley, and forecastle for crew. Spacious decks. Powered with twin Sterling 
motors. Complete cruising equipment. 






The Lawley Built 68-footers are considered by many yachtsmen to be the 
finest yachts of their type yet developed. We are offering four of these popular 
cruisers for sale. Phone or wire for particulars. 











O. 106 — FOR SALE — Very fast Class Q sloop, designed by 

W. Starling Burgess and built by Herreshoff. Double planked. 

Ratsey sails. Perfect condition. Excellent cruising yacht, having 

four berths in main cabin, toilet, galley, and berth for man forward. 
Complete racing and cruising equipment. Price attractive. 








Class Q is Marblehead’s finest racing class, and numbered 
15 yachts in 1929. Built of the choicest materials by 
America’s foremost yacht builders, these beautiful crea- 
tions represent the very best in yacht design and con- 
struction. Ideal size for racing and cruising. Sleeping 
accommodations for four persons in cabin and one or two 
forward. Two or more suits of Ratsey sails. Suitable for 
auxiliary motor. Rig could be altered to yawl or ketch if 
desired. 
















We are offering six of these famous yachts at 
attractive prices. Wire or phone for particulars. 
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O. 163 — FOR SALE — Recent Lawley 

Built POWER CRUISER, 50’ x 12’ x 3’. 
Has main cabin with four berths; large double 
stateroom; two toilet rooms; comfortable 
deckhouse. Forecastle has two berths and 
toilet room for crew. Fine galley. Twin 
Sterling motors give speed of 18 m.p.h. Com- 
plete cruising equipment of highest quality. 
Unusual opportunity to secure high grade 
Lawley yacht of latest design at reasonable 
price. Inspectable at Boston. 














N2: 258 — FOR SALE — Practically new 
BANFIELD ‘‘32”’, delivered late 1929. 
Perfect condition. Complete equipment. Ker- 
math 100 h.p. motor. Speed 18-20 m.p.h. 
Cruising accommodations for four persons. 
Price very attractive. Seen near Boston. 




















O. 165 — FOR SALE — Comfortable and 
able raised-deck power cruiser, 35’ x 8’ 6” 
x 3’. Heavily constructed and very roomy. 
Accommodations provide five berths, large 
galley, toilet room and separate engine room. 
Red Wing 32-40 h.p. motor. Complete equip- 
ment. A substantial, comfortable cruiser at a 
low price. 














O. 193 — FOR SALE — Rugged POWER 
CRUISER, 40’ x 9’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Built by 
Murray & Tregurtha. Copper fastened. 
Excellent sea boat, in fine condition. Prac- 
tically new 40 h.p. Lathrop motor with 
electric starter. Roomy cabin, separate galley. 
Ideal for tender to racing yacht. Price 
attractive. 
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YACHTS 


OFFERED FOR 


SALE 


BY JOHN G. ALDEN 
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TO. 327— One of the smaller Alden 
auxiliary keel schooners, 43’ x 32’ 6” 

x ll’ 6” x 6’ 4”. Single stateroom, main 
cabin with four berths, toilet, galley and 
forecastle. May be handled with or with- 
out paid hand. Well equi ped and in good 
condition. Full particulars from [a 
G. ALpvEN, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















O. 223 — Alden designed yawl in 

very fine condition throughout, 

41’ x 28’x 10’ x 5’ 74”. Able and smart, 
very yachty in appearance. Slee 

three, toilet, galley and forecastle. 

Offered at reasonable price. Full par- 

- mann Joun G. ALDEN, 148 State 


oston, Mass. 


A 


O. 142 (below ) — Comfortable, able 
cruiser, 56’ x 12’. Very roomy and 
husky. Large double stateroom, main 
cabin, galley and forecastle. New Hall- 
Scott engine gives cruising speed of 12 
knots. Excellent condition and attrac- 
tive offering on price. Full particulars 
from Joun G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Street, 





Oo. 111 An excellent Alden keel schooner 
for cruising, 50’ x 40’ x 13’ x 7’ 2”’. Double 
stateroom and four berths, toilet, galley and 
forecastle. In excellent condition with very com- 
lete equipment. Red Wing engine. Full particu- 
lars from Joun G. ApEn, 148 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








N2: 387 — Fast power cruiser for com- 


muting or cruising. Sterling 150 h.p. 
motor gives 20 m.p.h. Cabin sleeps four. 
Forecastle for man with separate toilet. 
Large after cockpit. Round bottom type, 
very able and excellent condition. Full 
particulars from Joun G. ALDEN, 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















SS 





JO. 3067 — Fast cruising yawl, Law- 


ley built, 47’ 2” x 32’ x 10’ x 6’ 9”. 
Double stateroom, main cabin and 
forecastle. A very attractive offering 
in fine condition, well equipped. Rates 
in “Q” class. Full particulars from 
Joun G. Atpen, 148 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





O. 244-B One of the popular 
keel ketches, 51’ x 38’ x 12’ 4” 

x 7’ from Alden designs. Handiest rig 
—— smart and fast under sail. 
JYouble stateroom, four berths, main 

cabin, galley and forecastle. Good 
condition and most moderately priced 
for this type of boat. Full particulars 
from Joun G. ALDEN, 148 State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


O. 4873 (below) — Seventy-two foot 

houseboat cruiser. Two 20th Cen- 
tury motors. Two single and one double 
stateroom, large deckhouse. Has had 
best of care and offered at very reason- 
able price. Full particulars from Joun 
G. ALpEN, 148 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





= N2: 303 — Small sin- 


gle hander. Alden 
design, 34’ 4” x 25’ 3” 
: oc. ss. 
popular model. Double 
stateroom, main cabin, 
galley and toilet. Able 
and smart. Auxiliary 
engine. Full particulars 
from Joun G. ALDEN, 
148 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 














TOUUCCCC UC UVC UCC UUCUUCUVUCUUCCUCUTT TTT OTT YY) 
JOHN G. ALDEN « Vacht Broker—Naval Architect « 148 State Street, Boston, Wass. 
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Yacht 
Brokers 


+> 


Telephone: 
Vanderbilt 1660 


11 EAST 44th STREET 


J. LINTON RIGG 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


Marine Insurance and Surveying 


Yacht 
Managers 


+> 


Cable Address: 
**Rigging”’ 


’ NEW YORK CITY 


y PAUL NEVIN 














R SALE — No. 9046 — One of the best of the popular ‘‘ Ten- 


Meters.”” Ideal for either cruising or racing. Built to Lloyds 
specifications with galvanized steel frame and mahogany planking. 
Bright decks. Two suits Ratsey sails, also complete set light sails. 
Double stateroom aft, large saloon, galley and forecastle for two 
men. Three toilets. Fully found with all cruising equipment. 
Owner building larger yacht and will make low price for quick sale. 
Finest condition throughout. Apply: LINTON RIGG ®& CO., 
11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


beam, 4’ 9” 


well as racing, as 


Rewer sails. 


Marblehead in 
6 3” 


Fe SALE — No. 9057 (left) — Herreshoff * *s” 
boat. Dimensions: 28’ 6” o.a., 20’ 6” w.l., 7 
draft. Only two years old. Has two 
suits Ratsey sails, both in excellent condition 
These boats are ideal for day sailing, racing or shore 
cue. ia are seldom offe 
ply to LINTON RIGG & CO., Yachi 

oa 11 East 44th Street, 


OR SALE — No. 9023 (right) — INTERCLUBS 
We have for sale two of the best boats in the 
popular Sound Interclub Class, generally con- 
sidered the hottest and keenest racing class in the 
country. The boats are ideal for afternoon sailing as 
they have a large open cockpit. 
A nice little cabin with two transoms can be used 
for for erulag: Dimensions: 28’ 9” o.a., 1% w.i., 7’ 9” 
draft. Designed by Mower and built by 
oon oy in 1926. Each boat has several suits of 
Located New York. Price asked for 
each boat $3,000. Apply to LINTON RIGG & CO., 
Yacht Brokers, 11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


Foe st SALE by Herre —— One of the crack ““R”’ Boats 
geo and built by Graves at 
Dimensions: 39 0.a., 26’ w.1., 
beam, Tor draft. Has Ratsey sails and 
as good as new. Bargain 





two bert 
off from r pa 
2. a., 42’ Sw 


Sails new last year. The e 


York City. 


rice 
WINTON RIGG 6&CO., 
44th Street, New York City. 


For SALE — No. 7310 (right) — Well known 
schooner Pinta for sale on account of the recent 
death of her owner. This yacht has twice sailed 
across the North Atlantic, and won second prize in 
the Spanish Race last year. Is a grand sea boat, and 
very fast with lifted sheets. 
broad beam and distribution of ballast contribute 
towards giving her a delightful gesy motion in rough 
water. Is very staunchly rigged, and fully found for 
offshore work. The accommodations are extremely 
comfortable and well arranged. Double stateroom 
aft, toilet room, chart room, main a with four 
berths, pally full width of boat. 
n, = sous aft entirely bulkheaded 

Her dimensions are: 57’ 8” 

13°3 3 beam, 
a 40 h.p. . eat equipped with self-starter. 
uipment is very complete 
and everything is in perfect condition. For price, 
ay and further particulars address LINTON RIGG 
acht Brokers, 11 East 44th Street, New 


OR SALE — No. 9025 — One of the popular New York Forties, 
considered by many critics the best racer-cruisers ever turned 
out. Dimensions: 59’ 0.a., 40’ w.l., 14’ 5” beam, 8’ 6” draft. De- 
signed and built by Herreshoff in 1916. Large open cabin with 
four berths and two transoms. For full particulars apply to 
LINTON RIGG & CO., 


11 East 44th Street, New York City. 


7 


red for sale. Price 
New York City. 





om account of death 9 owner. Apply to 
Yacht Brokers, 11 East 


er powerful hull, 


Forecastle with 


7’ 8” draft. The engine 
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Telephone: 


11 EAST 44th STREET 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


Marine Insurance and Surveying 









Yacht 
Managers 
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Cable Address: 


, NEW YORK CITY 




















Vanderbilt 1660 ; ‘““Riegineg’’ 
J. LINTON RIGG ’ PAUL NEVIN —_s 
f ~~ 
anes = 
5074 4 
& 


OR CHARTER — No. 


throughout. W inton Diesel motors. Speed up to 17 m.p.h. Cruising radius 8000 miles 
All modern conveniences, 
11 East 44th Street, 


Six owner's staterooms, five owner's baths. 
Further paaieghios from LINTON RIGG ®& CO., 


operate. 
plant, etc. 





Fe SALE — No. 8200 — Ausiiesy © Diesel ketch Designed by Hand, and built 
by Morse in 1929. Dimensions: 86 o.a., 76 w.l., I beam, 8 draft. Dis 
placement 130 tons. Very heavily pth ah with sawn a frames, yellow pine 
planking, white pine deck. Is fitted out for extended offshore cruising. Fresh water 
tanks, 1000 gais. Fuel tanks, 3000 gals. Has a cruising radius of 5000 miles under 
power alone. Engine is a 120 h.p. Kahlenburg 2-cycle bie. sel with Morse reduction 
gear. All engine controls on the bridge. Speed 9 m.p.h. Frigidaire system, and all 
modern equipment. Carries one toenel and two dories. Radio outfit, shortwave and 
broadcast receivers. Is he ated by Arcola hot water system. This splendid vessel was 
designed for a world cruise, and we can recommend her most highly for anyone 
wanting a sturdy epee cruiser. Located New York. Price, plan and further 
tas 7 from LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 11 East 44th Street, New 
or ity 








YOR SALE OR CHARTER — No. 5004 Steam yacht, one of the best in this 

country. Dimensions: 200’ |.o.a., 24’ 6” beam, 15’ draft. Built in England 
Speed 14 knots. Luxuriously fitted out. Has eight stateroome and three baths 
Very large dining saloon. Drawing room, smoking room, etc., and deck space for a 
large party. Would be an ideal yacht for entertaining during the big events of the 
coming season, America's Cup Races, etc. Is located in New York and can be seen by 
appointment with LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 11 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 





5074 — One of the most palatial Diesel yachts ever turned out in 


America. Steel construction 


without refueling. Very economical to 
refrigerating 


including forced ventilation, 
New York City. 











F*‘ IR SALE — No. 7016 Auxiliary motor ketch, designed and built by a famous 
designer for his own use. A true fifty-fifty cruiser, being equally good under power 
or sail. Dimensions: 46’ o.a., 13’ beam, 5’ draft. Has a 100 h.p. Sterling Chevron 
motor, which drives her at a speed of io" knots in practically any kind of going. A 
splendid sea boat, and a most comfortable cruiser for either northern or southern 
waters. Double stateroom, forward. Main saloon amidships. Sleeps six. Thwartship 
galley. Cockpit 14’ long. Perfect condition. For further particulars apply to LINTON 
RiGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 11 East 44th Street, New York City 





ee. 


FY IR SALE No. 4114. Twin-screw cruising houseboat. Built 1927, and has been 
kept up like new. Dimensions: 66’ x 17’ x 3’ 6” draft. Very heavy construction, 
and inside lead ballast which makes her very steady. Lathrop motors, 65 h.p. each 
Splendid accommodations, including very large living room on upper dec ' dining 
saloon, owner's stateroom (full width of boat), and two guest staterooms. A floating 
home on which the summer can be spent in comfort and pleasure. Located near New 
York City. For further pargouers apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers 
11 East 44th Street, New York City 
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teste = HARRY W. SANFORD 


Vanderbilt 0969 YACHT BROKER GEO. W. ELDER 


«yacHTsaN” 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. “°° 
(S. E. CORNER 42nd STREET) 











7O. 1789 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 

pt ; Ausgillesy senneger (Fisherman type). 75’ 

< e K . ’ oa x 18’ 6’ x 9. A double and three single state- 

Oo. 2712— FOR SALE —A : O. 2730—FOR SALE (Might Charter) — Diesel auxiliary rooms, galley, etc. Very seaworthy and 

aksiiasy betch of ALE 4 schooner, 172’ x 28’ x 17’, built in 1927, steel construction. Accom- comfortable. 
built’ 1926 gy ve ine 6 eee modations for eight in owner's party with four baths. A luxurious 
fc 2 with sth for man, full yacht, beautifully furnished, with all modern equipment. 
eadroom. 

















N° 2752—FOR SALE — si c TO. 2818—FOR SALE— 
Auxiliary Schooner, 52’ x 12’ x O. 2512 — 4 Auxiliary yawl 34’ x 9 11” x 
7’ 4°’. Double stateroom, sleeps 7, masted schooner, 120’ x 101’ x 24’ 10” x 6 10”. Has 48’ deck 5’ 5’, has double stateroom and 
bath, galley, crew quarters for house, living and dining salon, six staterooms, three baths. Steel cabin sleeping four, galley. Built 
two. construction, price reasonable. 1929. 





ZS OR | RACING 
| CLASSES 


Seawanhaka 
Schooners 
12 Metre 
10 Metr - 

8 Metre Open 
8 Metre O. D. 
6 Metre 

Stars 
Classes P, Q, R 
: Atlantic Coast 
O. 2562— FOR SALE—Elco 26’, sleeps 4, galley, Victory ; 

w. c., etc. Has had unusual care, many added features, Etc. O. 2658 — FOR SALE — A 45’ round bilge cruiser, built 1929. Has 


and new engine run less than 250 miles. This boat must be double stateroom, sleeps five in owner's party, headroom 6’ 2’’, berth 
seen to be appreciated. Location near New York. for crew, speed 17 miles. Beautifully finished, fully found. 


* .— Seed - 











N°; Y 2506 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw 68’ cruiser. Double and two single 
O. 1630 — FOR SALE — An 86’ Diesel yacht. Two double staterooms, sleeps i staterooms, bath, pilot house, deck sa'on, fully found, speed 18 miles. An 

twelve in owner's party, bath, six berths for crew. A most attractive yacht, attractive yacht of recent construction, in excellent condition, reasonably priced, 
economical! to operate, reasonably priced. and located near New York. 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS HERMAN JAGLE 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS 


Telephone Cable Address 
Digby 3127-3128 Yachtbroco, New York 


29 Broadway yay New York City 
Wiil move to our new offices in Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal, March 20th 
i Sid 


; . 





O. 4807 (left) — 65-foot auxiliary kee! schooner. 
4 Built 1929. Three double staterooms. Two 
transom berths in main saloon. Two toilets, bath 
Crew's quarters. 65 h.p. Kermath motor. 110 volt 
lighting plant, also 32 volt system. Kelvinator. 
Power tender and dinghy. Heavily constructed, 
2-inch planking. Splendid seaboat. Has cruised to 
South Seas. Located California. 


4315 (right) — 80-foot auxiliary keel ketch. 

ba ao staterooms. Three berths in main saloon. 
Two toilets and bath. Good crew's quarters. 
Sterling motor. Speed 9% miles. Electric light. 
Launch and dinghy. Heavily constructed. Built on 
lines of a Gloucester fisherman, for offshore cruising 











. : N2 2773 — Twin-screw power yacht, 72’ x 14’ 6” x 4’ 4”. Lawley construction. One 
N?2. 2905 — Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 100’ x 1% x 5’. Very heavily constructed of iN double and two single staterooms. Large deckhouse used as living room. Dining 

wood. One double and four single staterooms. Four bathrooms. Good crew's saloon forward with transom berths. Three toilet rooms. One bath. Good crew's 
quarters. Two 125 h.p. Winton-Diesel motors, speed 10 knots. Lighting plant, Frig- quarters. Two 200 h.p. Winton motors, speed 14~15 knots. Electric lights, etc. Splendid 
idaire, electric windlass, hot water heat. Large fuel capacity. Price attractive for quick roposition. Located Florida waters. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway 
sale. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. Reo York City. 








O. 864 — 40-foot power cruiser. Built by Britt Brothers. 9-foot coc apie Two 
4 berths in main cabin and two in engine room. Toilet room. Galley. 28-40 h.p. 
motor. Electric starter. Speed 10 miles. Electric light, etc. Havi just sold owner a 
larger yacht, he is very anxious to dispose of this boat. H. H. JENNINGS COM- 
PANY 29 Broadway, New York City. 





7 O. 2386 — 145-foot twin-screw Diesel yacht. Steel construction. Three double and 
pf two single staterooms. Large deckhouses containing dining saloon, living and 
music room. Four toilets, 7. _- a crew's quarters. Two 300 h.p. Winton 
motors, speed 12-15 knots radius. Electric plant, ice machine, etc. 
Particulars from H. H. JENNINGS Cc "COMP >ANY, 29 Broadway, New York City 





N2 2081 — Enclosed bridge deck cruiser, 58’ x 13’ x 4’. Deck control. Two double 
staterooms. Two pullman berths in main cabin. Two toilet rooms. Interior finish 


oabesney Two berths and toilet for crew. 80 h.p. Kermath motor, reduction gear, N® 3172 — Twin-screw 65-foot express commuter Owner's cabin with two berths 
installed new 1929. Speed 11-12 miles. Delco Generator, Protane Gas range. Located i and toilet room, and galley aft. Crew's quarters and gallev forward. Roomy 
a ie Owner anxious to sell as we have just sold him a much larger yacht bridge deck, semi-enclosed, speed 28-30 miles. Attractive buy. H. H. JENNINGS 


H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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WILLIAM GARDNER @ CO. 


Nawal Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Phone: 9257 Digby No. 1 Broadway, New York Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 





TWIN-SCREW DIESEL YACHT 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 











OWNER’S DOUBLE STATEROOM LIVING ROOM 














DINING ROOM AFTER DECK 


BLE, attractive, and exceptionally roomy yacht, of high class construction, 110’ x 21’ 6’. Twin 6-cylinder 
Winton - Diesel engines, 200 h.p. each and auxiliaries new 1929. Deckhouse contains dining saloon, living 
room, washroom, lobby, galley. Large deck shelter at after end. Commodious owner’s and guests’ quarters — 
three double and two single staterooms, two bathrooms with showers, excellent deck space, hot water heat, 
Frigidaire, oil range, etc. Splendid sea-boat. Has cruised from Labrador to Panama Canal, and West Coast 
north to Alaska. Yacht in commission and delivery can be arranged East or West Coast, United States. 


Full details on request 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. + ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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WILLIAM GARDNER @& CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Phone: 9257 Digby No. 1 Broadway, New York Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 
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oO. _ 2660 FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 180’ twin-screw O. 2327— FOR SALE — 145-ft. steel, twin-screw Diesel yacht. 
N Diesel yacht, with splendid accommodations, handsomely fur- Splendid condition. New decorations and refurnished throughout 
nished and fitted. Large cruising radius. Modern in every particular. 1929. Inspection invited. Price attractive for prompt sale 
| 
& 





O. 2875— FOR SALE — 100-ft. twin-screw, Diesel yacht. 

Roomy owner’s and guests’ quarters. Splendid sea-boat and 
economical to operate. In commission, ready for immediate use. 
Price most reasonable. 

















O. 3010-S — FOR SALE — 89-ft. modern auxiliary ketch, built 
by Lawley, 1927. Hull double planked mahogany, decks of teak. 
Has sunken deck-saloon, three double staterooms, two bath rooms, 
etc. Six-cylinder Winton-Diesel engine. Cruising radius 2100 miles 
Several other auxiliaries of various sizes also available 
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O. 235-H — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 100-ft. twin-screw 

Diesel powered semi-houseboat-cruiser. Built 1925. Complete 
and modern in every respect. Splendid owner’s and guests’ quarters 
Full particulars on request. 





O. 3066 — FOR SALE — 62-ft. twin-screw Elco cruiser, splen- O. 3025 — FOR SALE 50-ft. twin-screw, A. C. F. cruiser. 
did accommodations. Recent construction. Finely fitted and Commodious accommodations. In splendid condition through- 


furnished. In commission. Full particulars on request. out. Inspe tion invited. 
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ABLE DIESEL KETCH, NOR’ EASTER 
Designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, and built in 1927 
by Charles Anderson, Wareham, Mass. 


Length over all 60 ft., water line 55 ft., beam 16 ft., draft 
6 ft. Accommodations for four forward, four aft, and there 
is one pipe berth and toilet for crew in the engine room. 
Forward cabins and engine room are provided with me- 
chanical ventilation for use at sea. Power plant — four 
cylinder, 844” x 10’, 60 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. Fuel 
sufficient for 1800 miles at sea. Equipment includes Frigid- 
aire refrigerator, long wave radio receiver and transmitter, 
and broadcast receiver. Boat and engine have been com- 
pletely overhauled and put in the best possible condition. 

Last year I cruised in this boat to Bermuda and back, 
making the run from Atlantic City to St. George’s in 72 
hours. This year we cruised from Philadelphia to Nassau, 
Kingston, Sumiden, and Port-au-Prince, and back to 
Barnegat, in what I believe is record time, approximately 
3400 miles in 17 days. She is extraordinarily able and fast, 


and will make 210 to 230 sea miles per day, handles well 
under sail when it blows, and was handled by me the first 
year without a paid crew, and since then with but one 
paid hand. 

Very complete equipment, both Protane stove and 
“Shipmate”’ coal range. Her electrical equipment consists 
of a m8 K.W. generator belted to the engine, and Exide 
Iron Clad storage batteries of sufficient capacity for three 
days without running the main engine. Her construction 
is of the very best, and she is absolutely tight, top and 
bottom. Carries two dories and a complete set of storm 
sails. 

My only reason for selling is that I am building one like 
her, but 100 feet long. 


ree Corinthian Yacht Club, Essington, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


For Further Particulars, Apply 


EDWIN M. CHANCE 


Cn BN Y 
112 North Broad Street 


BROKER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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COX & STEVENS, INC. 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone: VANderbilt 8011 ~—q 
Cable Address: BROKERAGE 


Florida Office: 


31 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 


244 Biscayne Bivd. MIAMI 
Telephone: Miami 2-5422 


Detroit Office: 
Barlum Tower, Cadillac Square 
Telephone: 
Cadillac 6806 





j 











(Might Sell) 


TEEL, 


yacht, 






N2 5470 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cruising and racing 
a ketch, 66’ 7” x 55’ 9” x 14’ 6” x 8’ 6”. Built 1926. Wonder- 
ful seat boat and unusually fast under sail. One double and one 
single stateroom, large main saloon; also sunken deckhouse. 
Accommodations for eight in owner's party and crew of three 
or four. Yacht is fully equipped for cruising. Fine boat for 
1930 Bermuda Race. 








COX & STEVENS 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dealers for 
CURTISS-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Keystone-Loening Amphibians, Travel Air, Moths, 
Robins, Etc. 


Florida Representative: 


Geo. Ed. Kent, Jr. 
Oasis Club, Palm Beach 








No. 4422—FOR CHARTER 


twin-screw Diesel 
180 feet long, 24- 
foot beam, 9-foot draft. Speed 
15 knots. Two 8-cylinder 550 
h.p. Winton-Diesel motors. Deck- 





\ 
= 


SUR wmeay ae”... 


house contains 
large dining sa- 
loon, ladies’ 
lounge or break- 
fast room, owner's 
office and smoking 
room and large 
living room. Be- 


low are six staterooms and 
five baths. Handsomely finished 


and furnished. In excellent con- 
dition. 





Oo 5171 FOR SALE Auniliary 
4 cruising schooner, 75’ x 56’ x 16’ x’ 
Built 1926. Has one double and two single 
staterooms, bathroom, large main cabin, 
sleeping two additional guests, fine galley 
with electric refrigerator, forecastie for five 
men and separate engine room. Unusually 
well equipped for cruising and able to go 
anywhere. Price very reasonable 


it ae 


rooms, three baths. Fully eq 
appointment at Savannah, Ga 



















TO 2886 —- FOR SALE Auxiliary 
4 Schooner, 105’ x 73 x 18 6” x II’ 
Designed by Fife and built in Scotland 
Very heavy construction with teak plank- 
ing. Good sea boat, and fast under sail. Three 
large staterooms; two baths; beautiful 
saloon; good galley and crew's quarters 
Yacht is well equipped and can be bought 
at reasonable price. Inspection New York 
City 








TO. 148 FOR SALE — Steel hull Diesel auxiliary, 


x 15’ 3”. Lloyds classification 100 A-1 Mey 1 
100 


pletely refitted 1929, including new Winton 





148’ x 110’ x 26’ 
928. This yacht was com 
h.p. Diesel engine, new 
and is in excellent condition. Two double and three single state 
uipped for a long cruise. Inspection by 
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N2: 871 — Keel sloop. TO. 679 — Aux. keel yawl 
Four berths in cabin; 41’ 0.a., 28’ w.l., 10’ 6” 
one toilet. Fast cruising or beam, 5’ 6” draft. Fast 
general sailing boat. Sails cruising yawl. Spars, rigging 
new 1929. Price low for and sails new 1927. Price 
quick sale. reasonably low. 


—SS 


TO. 839 — Herre- 
shoff keel sloop. 
Four berths in 
cabin. Rigging and 
sails new 1928. 50’ 
o.a., 31’ w.l., 10’ 6” 
beam, 7’ 4” draft. 
Price low. 


TO. 1007 — 32’ 
o.a. keel aux. 
yawl. Built by 
Britt Brothers in 
1926. Three 
berths in cabin; 
toilet. Motor in 
separate compart- 
ment. Very desir- 
able cruising yaw! 
in best of con- 
dition. 





1: ie & 0.977 — 62 
O.a- aux 


Lawley 
combination 
keel and center- 
board aux. 
yawl. 84 o.a., 
60’ w.l., 19’ 
beam, 5’ 10’ 
draft. 11 tons 
lead ballast. 


keel schooner 
Built by Robert 
Jacob; one dou- 
ble stateroom; 
40 h.p. motor; 
sails newin 1927 
and 1928. Price 
interesting. 


Commodious 
cabin in addi- 
tion to one dou- 
ble and one sin- 
gle stateroom. 
Three toilets, 
two shower 
baths. Com- 
plete equip- 
ment, including 
power launch. 
Immediate sale 
desired to close 


an Estate. 
ved 


nay Bi pee 38.0 ee ae 


O. 987 — One of the popular Matthews 46’ cruisers, built in 1929. 
200 h.p. Sterling Petrel. This boat is as good as new and condition 
guaranteed to be perfect. Price attractive. 


O. 723 — One of the well-known Lawley 38’ cruisers, 100 h.p. 
Scripps motor. Speed 14 miles. Sleeps six. Toilet. Galley. Hull 
copper fastened. Cabin finished in mahogany and white. 


BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 


Information on Above Boats, As Well As of Any Others for Sale 
or Charter, Can Be Had by Writing to 


wea. LEE HOWARD 
YACHT BROKER 
Telephone HUBbard 3733-3734 BOSTON, MASS. 


131 STATE STREET 
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O. 8212 — For Sale or Charter — 160’ 5” Diesel yacht. ol 
Three double staterooms and four single, including 
five baths. Powered with two Winton motors, 350 h.p. each. 


1 HE yachts illustra- 


ted here have been 
selected for type... we 
have a great many 
, others, including all 
O. 1999D — For Sale or Charter — 93’ Mathis house , 
sock hese God spacious chert: Bosse wich te types and sixes... for 


Winton motors, 150 h.p. each. 
sale or charter. 











Your inquiries are in- 
vited and will receive 


prompt and courteous 
attention. 








Se. Should your require- 

a ments be such, that you 
motor 95 h.p. . 

cannot find the boat 

es | OOS and you desire, our design- 

‘ ing department will 

be glad to furnish you 

with plans incorporat- 

ing your ideas together 

with our recommenda- 
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O. 4724—For Sale —172’ steel Diesel auxiliary tions. 


schooner. Accommodations for six to twelve persons. 


Powered with 250 h.p. Diesel auxiliary motor. 
INCORPORATED 


Formerly Tams & King, Inc. 


250 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 





lad x - 
Dee 


Peoria 


NEST: 
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HENRY C. GREBE & CoO., Inc. 


Yacht Brokers « Naval Architects 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone, Superior 0806 





N22 2738 — FOR SALE — 62-foot cruising yacht. Used only two months. 
O. 2732 — Modern and attractive twin-screw deckhouse cruiser built 1929. Owner now building larger boat. Equal in every way to a brand new boat 
ss’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ 11”. Powered with two Sterling 6-cylinder engines. Very Three staterooms, bath, two toilets, large deckhouse, separate navigating bridge 
staunchly built, good sea boat. Sleeps 7. Room for crew if desired. Separate lighting and sun deck. Exceptionally comfortable and excellent sea boat. Price most attrac- 
lant. Unusuall complete equipment. Attractive price for immediate sale. tive. Write or wire. HENRY C. GREBE & ( INC., 400 North Michigan 
ENRY C.GREBE & CO inc, 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


O. 1866 — Recently built 42’ x 
i 10’ 8” x 3’ 2” draft, twin-screw 
cruiser. Very complete equipment 
includes Homelite lighting plant, 
electric bilge and air pumps, life 
. Protane stove and dinghy 
Two cabins, two toilets. Sleeps six 
Beautifully finished, well constructed 
and very seaworthy. One of the fin- 
est boats of her size ever built 
Is uire I aw C. GREBE & 
IN 400 North Michigan . . 
aE. Taleena, Illinois. N2: 584 — FOR SALE — A very able and comfortable twin-screw yacht. 90’ 
4 x 16’ x 5S’ 4”. Large and pleasant deckhouse. Two single and two double 
staterooms. Powered with two Winton engines. One of the best all around cruising 
yachts of her size and type. foreman at an attractive figure. Further particulars 
— HENRY C. GREBE & CO., , 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 

















FOR CHARTER 




















85-Foot Motor Yacht —With Houseboat Accommodations 


This beautiful modern motor yacht, having all the spacious comforts of a cruising houseboat, 
available for charter after May 28th, in full commission, at the convenience of the charter an hy 


85-ft. long, 15-ft. beam. Built in 1927 by the New York Yacht Launch & Engine Co. Twin-screws, 6-cylinder 20th CENTURY 
Gasoline Engines, speed 14 m.p.h. Will cruise nicely at 12 m p.h. Two large double staterooms. Two single staterooms. Two bath- 
rooms. Deck dining saloon, also a lounge deckhouse aft. Separate pilot house. Fine deck space. Crew's quarters in fo'castle. 
BROKERS PROTECTED 
TELEPHONE 


For information apply EDWIN S. OLDIs, 41 Park Row, New York City ois toe co 
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For Sale or Charter 


Just the boat you want— 


Any Size—Any Type It is our business to get you 
the one you want at the 


including the above . L 
price you want to pay. Let 
$500 to $500,000 us assist you in running 
We have hundreds of ves-e down the very boat you’ve 
sels for you to choose from. set your mind on. 


MILLARD, BREWSTER & CHAMBERS 


INCORPORATED 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


anne Telephone— 

; = VANderbiilt 10167 
RCHITECTS 

— Cable address— MILBRECH 


YACHT 
BROKERS 





Representatives for Noyes Marine Sales Co., 305 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AUXILIARY YAWL 


°° WAIHMA** 


FOR SALE 


PRICE $10,000 


By far the 
best yawl 
available 


A 


dangerous 
contender 
for the 


Bermuda Race 


45’ x 31’ x 11’ 3” x 6’ 5” Sleeps 4 Aft 


Full particulars from 


Highest grade 
construction 


Very fast 
Very able 


Alden designed 
Lawley built 


JORN G. ALDEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
148 STATE STREET 


YACHT BROKER 
BOSTON, MASS. 





HENRY KEIDEL, Jr. 


*““VEGA’’—115 Unusually fast yawl, moderately 
priced 40’ x 10’ x 5’ 6’. Inspection by appointment. 


Sailing Yachts 


116 Aux. Yawl 40’ x 14’ x 3’ 6’”’ Centerboard 
128 Aux. Yawl 32’ 4” x 24’x 9’ x 4’ 9” Keel 
129 Aux. Yawl 55’ x 14’ x 6’ Keel 

123 Aux. Yawl 33’ 4” x 8’ 10” x 5’ 3” Keel 
148 Aux. Sloop 30’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ Keel 

109 Aux. Sloop 30’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ 6” Keel 

139 Aux. Schr. 48’ 8” x 34’ x 12’ 11” x 4’9” 
144 Aux. Schr. 52’ x 37’ 6” x 14’ 4" x 4’ 10” 
143 Aux. Schr. 47’ x 36’ x 12’ x 7’ 

142 Aux. Schr. 47’ x 37’ x 12’ 6” x 6’6” 
140 Aux. Schr. 51’ x 36’ x 14’ 3” x 5’ 6” 


LISTINGS OF 
ALL KINDS 
DESIRED 


FIRST HAND 
INFORMATION 
ON LOCAL CRAFT 
BUGEYES & SKIPJACKS 


YACHT BROKER + MARINE INSURANCE 
505 CATHEDRAL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Power Yachts 
103 Raised deck 37’ x 8’ 6’ x 3’ 6” 
104 Trunk cabin 65’ x 14’ x 3’ 
107 Trunk cabin 37’ x 10’ x 2’ 6” 
130 Exp. Cruiser 40’ x 11’ x 2’ 6” 
131 Exp. Cruiser 45’ x 10’ x 2’ 10” 
125 Runabout-Chriscraft 24’ x 5’ x 2’ 
124 Runabout-Chriscraft 35’ x 5’ x 2’ 


OTHER SMALL POWER 


BOATS SUITABLE FOR 
FISHING, ETC. 





‘*ANNA F."’—105 Very comfortable houseboat 
in fine condition 45’ x 15’ x 3’ 6’. Inspection by 
appointment. 
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FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS, Inc. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE ENGINEERS YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY o Cable Address 
umpfred 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 2320 









Guaranteed Used Boats 


@ The constantly increasing demand for Humphreys Sea-Cruisers 
enables us to offer for sale or charter a wide choice of excellent used 
boats. 


@ These boats are completely overhauled and reconditioned through- 
out at our yards at Keyport, New Jersey, where they are available for 
thorough inspection at all times. 


@ The purchase price includes spring delivery in the water in full 
commission —and further, each boat is backed as to condition of 
engines and hull by the Humphreys guarantee. 


@ The extremely low prices at which these cruisers are offered 
necessitates immediate action. A few of the outstanding offerings are 
the following: 


Humphreys Diesel Cruiser — 55’ x 13’ 6’’ x 3’ 6’’. Unusually 
roomy and seaworthy. Used only three months. 100 h.p. 
Buda-Diesel gives cruising speed 13 m.p.h. One double, three 
single staterooms, berth in saloon, three toilets and bathtub. 
Equipped and furnished to the last detail. 


Special Elco 42-footer, delivered July, 1929. Twin Elco engines, 
speed up to 17 m.p.h. Enclosed deck house, fine accommoda- 
tions and all latest Elco improvements and equipment. 


45-ft. Dawn, delivered June, 1929. Fully enclosed deck house, 
twin Lathrop engines, unusual amount of extra equipment. 
Boat in perfect condition. 


38-ft. double cabin Matthews, delivered June, 1929. Boat has 
had the very best of care and can be put in commission on a 
few days’ notice. 


38-ft. Elco fisherman cruiser, in exceptionally good condition. 
Powered with 150 Kermath, giving it an unusual turn of 
speed for a boat of this type. 


43-ft. twin-screw Diesel fisherman, delivered June, 1929, 
speed 13 m.p.h. Fishing pulpit and fish well. Also good accom- 
modations for owner and crew. 


53-ft. fast commuter. Double diagonal planking and dur- 
alumin frames and watertight bulkheads. Powered with two 
290 h.p. Sterling Dolphins giving a speed up to 30 m.p.h. 
Boat has had unusual care. 
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For Sale 


DIESEL KETCH 
CACHALOT 


Designed by 
WM. H. HAND, JR. 









Built by 
J. D. MORSE 
DamariscoTtTa, MAINE 
Completed 1929 












ENGTH 86 ft., beam 19% ft., Ff 
draft 8ft., displacement 130 heal 
tons. Water tanks, 1000 gals. Fuel, 
3000 gals. Kahlenberg engine. 
Morse reduction gear. Speed 9 miles. Cruising radius three men. Has proved a most comfortable ship. 
5000 miles. Arcola heating system. Water-cooled Theodore D. Wells, N.A., 33 Rector Street, New 
Frigidaire, large capacity. Kohler lighting plant. York, will furnish any technical information desired. 
Cummins generator for general service. American 
Foundry pump. G. E. switchboard. Hyde Heavy 
Duty Windlass. Power launch; two dories. Short- 
wave and broadcast receivers. Designed, built and A ie FOSTER 
equipped for cruise to Alaska and around the world. rae ; 
All controls operated on bridge; can be handled by 188 Third Avenue Brooklyn, New York 










A pply through any yacht broker 
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Yachtmen’s Service Agency 


BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 


PHILADELPHIA ’ 534 REAL ESTATE Pad BUILDING New YORK CITY * 55 WEST 42ND ST. 
Teleph PENnypacker 4830 Telephone: Longacre 4943 




















Houseboats - Standardized & Custom Made Cruisers: Diesel Yachts 
STANDARDIZED BOATS 

















ELCOS — 26’ to 62’ A. C. F. — 30’, 41’ and 47’ MATTHEWS — 28’ and 38’ Single Cabin 
DAWN — 45’ LAWLEY — 38’ Trunk Cabin MATTHEWS — 38’ Sport Cruiser 
CHANCE WEE YACHT — 338’ LONG ISLAND FORTY N. Y. Y. L. — 65’, 77’ and 85’ 
CONSOLIDATED PLAYBOATS — 34’ LUDERS — 50’ RICHARDSON — 28’ 
CHRIS-CRAFT CRUISER — 38’ CHRIS-CRAFT SEDAN — 28’ CHRIS-CRAFT RUNABOUT — 26’ 
STAR CLASS BOATS 
AUXILIARIES 

31’ 10” x 11’ 6” x 5’ AUXILIARY KETCH 25 h.p. Pennsylvania 

32’ x 9’ 6" x 4’ 6” AUXILIARY YAWL 6-8 h.p. Hartford 

as" a9 31" = 38’ S$” AUXILIARY YAWL 30 h.p. Gray 

30's 7’ = 3’ R CLASS 

38’ x 10’ x 3’ 8” AUXILIARY SLOOP 16-20 h.p. Gray 

40’ x 12’ 6” x 4’ AUXILIARY YAWL 15 h.p. Scripps 

47’ x 14’ 11” x 3’ 8” AUXILIARY SCHOONER 35 h.p. Kermath 

SS?" sw sd’ AUXILIARY SCHOONER 40 h.p. Palmer 

63’ x 16’ x 9’ AUXILIARY SCHOONER 150 h.p. Lathrop 

67’ x 18’ x 2’ 4” AUXILIARY SCHOONER 100 h.p. Standard 

68’ 9” x 15’ 6” x 6’ 6” AUXILIARY SCHOONER 80 h.p. Buda 

70’ x 18’ x 6’ 6” AUXILIARY SCHOONER 75 h.p. Red Wing 

7? wir 6 x<@ AUXILIARY SCHOONER 54 h.p. Standard 

85’ 4” x 9’ 6” x 7’ 10” AUXILIARY DIESEL KETCH Kahlenberg Diesel 

40’ x 14’ x 4’ 6” AUXILIARY SLOOP 40 h.p. Lathrop 

SEA SKIFFS 

BANFIELD — 32’ and 38’ twin-screw KIRK — 30’ KOTICK — 32’ 





BACKUS — 31’ JOHNSON — 30’ RED BANK — 40’ 
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ELDREDGE-MCcINNIS, INC. 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


TELEPHONES: RICHMOND 3890-1 











O. 892— Famous Seawan- 
haka schooner, in fine condi- 
tion for cruising or racing. 





O. 625 — Lawley built auxiliary Mar- 
coni rigged schooner. Ideal boat for 
Bermuda Race. Reasonably priced. 





N2: 929— Lawley built Q boat. 
Exceptionally fast, with fine 


record. 8-metre yacht. Fast 


rd 
reasonably priced. 





O. 1511 —94 auxiliary Marconi rigged 

schooner. Ideal boat for long cruise 
or for party to charter for the Cup Races 
next summer. 


' 
i 


N2: 776 — Lawley designed 





coni rigged yawl. 1‘ One double stateroom. 








O. 883 — Lawley built auxil- 
iary ketch, 749” x 489” x 
15’ x 96". Ideal boat for racing 


cruises. 





O. 888— Mower designed 


and 





and built 39’ auxiliary Mar- JO. 824 — 35’auxiliary ketch. 


























347 MADISON AVENUE 
MARINE ARCHITECTS +<r+ 


i hae Bek RA, Hike 
Ave. N.¥.C, 


O. 1282 — One of the finest 75’ Commuters delivered during 
Two 350 h.p. Wintons, two staterooms, two baths. Jn 
Witt M. Evprince, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 








WILLIAM M. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 0941 
YACHT BROKERS +7* MARINE INSURANCE 


1929. 
quire: 
ae 
















































¥ 


a pda ores tasle  <shrick Samet So 


N°: 1075 — 47’ Express Commuter, speed 32 miles. Capitol Li 
motors in perfect condition. One of the best of her size and 
Inquire: Wu.t1aM M. E princes, INc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
York, N. Y 








berty 
type. 
New 


ELDRIDGE, 





INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 























1168 — 38’ Matthews, enclosed bridge, 
used two weeks. .............. $9000 


1294 — Elco Vedette, used one month. 
1225 — Llenroc Express, speed 32 m.p.h. 
used two months.............. $5000 
1288 — 32’ Matthews Commuter, 150 

Kermath, perfect condition... . . $6000 | 
Dawn Cruisers, all in exceptional condi- | 

ORES pitas $10,700 to $14,000 
Several A. C. F. 54’ Cruisers. 

.$21,000 to $25,000 

1289 - — nine, 38’, better than new, 

many entraés.......... .$8000 
Hacker Runabout, 1929, new + Stecing 
RS ti eg ee a wa 


WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, Inc. 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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No. 3980-—For Sale 


Crack Marblehead “‘Q”’ boat, winner Senate for 1926-7-8. 

hest points midsummer week 1929. 48’ 9” over Al ad 
waterline, 3’ 10’ beam, 6’ 9’ draft. Designed by Burgess, Swasey 
& Paine, built by Lawley 1926. 

Mahogany topsides. In most perfect order with several sets 
Ratsey sails, some new 1929. Comfortable cabin with four berths, 
toilet room, galiey and forecastle. I regard this boat as the best 
buy in the class for localities having moderately light weather 
but a good all around performer. 


Apply to 
JOHN G&G. ALDEN 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





































C. CRAMER 


YACHT BROKER 
228 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Telephone—State 8932 


BOATS FOR SALE 


STANDARDIZED 


Matthews ‘*38’’—Single and Double Cabin 
Corsair—30' Cruisader Model 

A.C.F. 30’ Double Cabin—35’ Single Cabin 
Elco 42’ Cruising Yacht 





SINGLE CABIN CRUISERS 


33’x9'6’’x3’ 80 H.P. Universal 6—18 M.P.H.—Acc.for 4 
34'x8'6''x2'9” 4-Cyl. Kermath—9 M.P.H.—Ace. for 4 
29’x8'9''x3'8” 90 H. P. Gray 6—14 M.P.H.—Ace. for 3 





BRIDGE DECK CRUISERS 
36'x9'6"’x2'6”" 150 H.P. Kermath—17 M.P.H.—Ace. 


for 6 

45’x11'4'’x3'6” 150 H.P. Red Wing—11 M.P.H.—Acc. 
for 7 

73'6"'x13'6"x3'9"" 2—200 H.P. Speedways—3 state- 
rooms 





Also numerous other listings in 
RUNABOUTS, CRUISERS and SAIL BOATS 


Particulars gladly sent upon request 
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FORD, PAYNE & SWEISGUTH 


41 EAST 42ND STREET, COR. MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ONE MINUTE FROM GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 





Yachts designed and built. Alteration work planned and supervised. Estimates prepared 
for new yachts or contemplated changes. Competent engineering force of more than 
twenty years’ experience 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


O. 1439 (eft)— FOR SALE OR CHARTER 

Ocean-going three-masted auxiliary Diesel schooner 
yacht. One of the largest ever built in United States 
199’ x 150’ x 339" x17’. Krupp-Diesel 450 h.p. Splendid 
accommodations. Unusually well equipped. See FORD, 
PAYNE & SWEISGUTH, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 
N. Y., for full details 





O. 1492 (right) — FOR CHARTER — Auxiliary 

keel schooner yacht. Lawley built. Owner abroad. 

74’ x 49’ 8” x 16’ x 10’ 6”. Liberal accommodations 

One double stateroom, one single. Large saloon. Sterling 

engine. Terms reasonable. See FORD, PAYNE & SWEIS 
GUTH, 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














O. 3662 — Elco twin-screw 56-ft. 
deckhouse cruiser. 13’ 6’’ beam, 





O. 3660— Matthews 38-ft. cruiser , 
with special Red Wing 85 h.p. O. 2706—Elco Bridge Deck 41-ft. 3’ draft. Two Elco motors. Large 


motor. This craft was launched 1928. cruiser for sale. 9’ 6” beam, 3’ draft. deckhouse and four spacious sleeping 
Is in pink of condition and for sale Hall-Scott motor, 100 h.p. Windshield, etc. cabins below. Bath, etc. Price ex- 
only because owner has _ purchased Double stateroom. Main cabin with four tremely reasonable. See FORD, 
a larger boat. See FORD, PAYNE & berths. Bargain for quick sale. See FORD, PAYNE @& SWEISGUTH, 41 East 
SWEISGUTH, 41 East 42nd Street, PAYNE ¢ SWEISGUTH, 41 East 42nd 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., for 


New York, N. Y. Street, New York, N. Y. further details. 
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I am very sorry for myself, I am desolate. Until lately I was the pride 
and joy of my Owner. The Motor Boat Show was my ruin; HE was 
lured away from me by a brightly painted, brassy, inexperienced 
young thing that took his eye, so I must transfer my affections to a 
new Master. I am too modest to blow my own horn, but let me say 
that I was built by one of the best yards at City Island only a few 
years ago, and am better than a new boat in every way. During my 
life I have gained experience and equipment that only age and a kind 
Owner can bestow, and know how to give my new Master a good time, 
free from the ordinary boating troubles. Am in fine shape and ready 
to go; my Kermath has never failed yet, but then the Boss never 
hustled us along very much. My deckhouse is very large, and the 
Boss’s cabin is complete in every detail, even a private toiletroom. My 
main salon is forward with its toiletroom; and the galley is in the 
bow (Some galley!). I am 40 feet long, 104 feet wide, and less than 
3 feet deep, and can go anywhere. The Firm below has my interests 
at heart and while I think that I am well worth $8,500, I will rest on 
their decision and refer you to them. 


CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT & YACHT BROKER 
103 PARK AVENUE AT 41st STREET 
ASHLAND 5334 ‘e¢ NEW YORK 
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CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ashland 5334 





Matthews Cruisers, Elcos, etc., all 
$3,000 and up 


Double Cabin Power Cruisers. . . . $4,500 and up 


Attractive Long Is. Sound Aux- 
I a oe baR a Thx ees © 04 $2,500 and up 


Bermuda Race Schooners $6,000 and up 
Modern Diesel Yachts $30,000 and up 
Commuters, 25-55 m.p.h $30,000 and up 
Cruising Houseboats. . . $8,000 and up 
Large Offshore Auxiliaries $18,000 and up 





DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR ANY 
TYPE AND SIZE BOAT 











The above represent part of our files, we have many 
attractively priced boats to choose from. Personal 
attention given all inquiries, but we must know 
your requirements in full. 
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No. 4591—For Sale 


Fast “*Q”’ boat, “‘“NORN”’, 49 0.a., 32’ w.1., 9 beam, 6’ 10” draft. 
full headroom. Designed by Paine, built by Fred D. Lawley, Inc. 
One of the r iest and fastest boats in the Class. Twice winner 
of the Puritan Cup, besides yoaaene many other prizes. Has fine 
dations, four berths aft, large toilet, galley and fore- 
castle, is in fine condition, and has several sets of sails. 
She is a most dangerous contender for honors in the **Q”’ class 
at Marblehead. The boat is Mg ny ney with mahogany, and 
is very stiff and able, « fine boat for both cruising and sailing. 


Apply to 
JOHN G. ALDEN, N.A. 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 




















FOR SALE 
An Especial Bargain 


| pew cruising ketch, very able, seaworthy, commodious, 
the ideal boat for cruising along the Atlantic coast. Full 
head-room cabin, also galley, stateroom aft, spring bunks, 
sleeping accommodations for five. Kermath engine installed 
1924, put in perfect condition 1929. Boat has cruised from 
Maine to Florida. 42 feet on deck, 32 feet water line, draft 
6 feet. Boat has been run by Owner and Professional 
Captain. Can be seen at Minneford Yards, City Island, 
New York. Price $3,500.00. Inquire of Box No. 308, care of 
Yacutine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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BOSTON a GLOUCESTER 
IN f PROVIDENCE 


BROKERAGE 


305 CONGRESS ST: 
BOSTON 














No. 2013 — 42-ft. Cruiser built April, 1929, by Chance No. 2072 — 40-ft. V-bottom Cruiser built recently. Has 
Marine Construction Company. An excellent buy. been refinished. Powered with 100 h.p. Lathrop. An 
excellent opportunity. 





No. 706 — 77-ft. Auxiliary Schooner rebuilt for West No. 2510 — 62-ft. Twin-screw Express Cruiser recently 
Indies cruising. Very able boat. Excellent condition. In built. Motors new in 1929. Boat overhauled in 1929. 
commission. Opportunity to purchase well below value. 








New York Representatives: Millard, Brewster and Chambers, Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York 








DEMONSTRATORS — TRADE-INS 


Here is your 





opportunity to A. C.F. 

buy a fine stock Thirty 
CHRIS-CRAFT RUNABOUTS runabout or , . 
and SEDANS cruiser at a real 

saving. Conven- —— - 


ient time pay- 
ments arranged. 





a 
é ie ua - 
CHRIS-CRAFT A. C. F. CRUISERS 
MAKE YOUR SELECTION NOW BEFORE THE BEST OF THESE BOATS ARE SOLD 
All in excellent condition after thorough Biante tell We also have a number of late models 
overhauling in our own shop under careful BOAT UNTIL YOU ARE of both stock and custom-built craft of 
supervision. Write for our complete list READY TO TAKE all types. These boats are ready for in- 


or phone Hubbard 4372. DELIVERY spection now. 
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The owner of this 85-foot cruising houseboat, built in 1 has 
just bought a new and larger yacht and offers this one, in meailaas 
condition, at a very attractive price. 

Two 200 h.p., 20th Century engines. Economical in operation. 
Speed 13-14 miles. Two double, two single staterooms. Two baths 
and toilet rooms. Ample crew’s quarters and galley forward. 
Deckhouse contains dining saloon and living room. Spacious after 
deck. All well furnished. Beautiful mahogany and white enamel 
trim throughout. 

Boat exceptionally seaworthy and entirely free from objectionable 
noise, smoke, odors and vibration. Here is a bargain for the party 
who acts quickly! 

Price and full particulars from Frank H. Smith, 68 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


























| SPINDRIFT 


| 37° x29’ x10’ x5’ 


| Designed by Atkin, 
| built 1928 by Chute & 
Bixby at Huntington, 
Long Island. May be 
seen at Peirce & Kil- 
burn, Fairhaven, 
| Mass. Six cylinder 
' Continental Van 
Blerck motor under 
cockpit. Speed 7 miles. 
Sleeps four. Large 
Galley. Separate toilet 
room. Completely 
equipped. Splendid 
boat and in beautiful 


pane wow ae B— FOR SALE “WATER WITCH’”’ 


purchased much larger 
boat. Apply to any 


one of the following: — > : : , , , 
John G. Alden: Cox & Hand-designed and built motor sailer 46’ x 12% x 7. 
Ten Knots under power. Price $16,000. In full commission, 


Stevens; Ford Payne 


& Sweisguth; Henry i i . 
J. Giclow. Inc.; Wm. freshly painted and guaranteed in perfect shape. Very com 
plete inventory. Now near Norfolk, Va. Brokers protected. 


Lee Howard; Linton 
Rigg & Co.; Munro & 


Munroe; Drake H. DRAWER A COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


Sparkman; Tams & 
King. 
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THOMAS S. HANSON ix8e&e 


Formerly General Manager of The Elco Works of Bayonne, N. J. | 
366 MADISON AVENUE (CORNER 46th st.) NEW YORK CITY 
| 


















Telephone Murray Hill 8676 



































yO. 1 — FOR SALE — 64-foot Express Cruiser. Modern craft with deck- Ay) O. 2 — FOR SALE — 45-foot Twin-Screw Dawn Cruiser. This model 
i house, forward and after cockpits, two staterooms and bath. Twin-screw 4 has proven unusually successful. Two 6-cylinder Kermath motors. 
Speedway engines. Speed 20 m.p.h. The price is most favorable. Speed 16 m.p.h. Stateroom forward; saloon aft; semi-enclosed bridge 






































]O. 3 — FOR SALE — 38-foot Elco Double Cabin Cruiser. Latest ]O. 4— FOR SALE — Matthews Cruisers. 38-foot and 46-foot Models, 

4 model. Very popular because of its speed and accommodations and its 4 with or without deckhouse. Single or double cabin. Several of these | 
simplicity of operation. Attractive boat at an attractive price. Cruisers which are so seaworthy and popular, and favorably priced 

Full Line of All Other Makes and Sizes, including Consolidated, A. C. F. and Other Elco Models | 





























15-foot TWIN-SCREW “FAIRFORM FLYER.” 
One of the remarkable Fleet which made the run 
from Florida, written up by Molor Boating, 
August issue. 
























45 ft. long. 11 ft. beam. 2 ft. 8 in. draft. Double cabin. Bridge 
deck and after cockpit. Twin-screw KERMATH engines, 200 
h.p. each. Speed 28 m.p.h. Everything in nice shape. Owner is 
anxious to sell. 


| Can be seen in New York City 












NO. 3861—FOR SALE 


One of the fastest of the 10-metre sloops. Champion in 
1927, not used one year, and only raced occasionally in 
1929. Double stateroom and two berths in main cabin, 
forecastle and galiey. Extra suit of sails and full equipment. 
In very best condition throughout. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker Naval Architect 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Information: THOMAS S. HANSON Yacht Broker 
366 Madison Avenue (cor. 46th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8676 
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ISAKSEN I$ DESCRIBED By F.6. BINNEY 
LEADER OF MERTON COLLEGE O¥FORD 


REAR ADMIRAL RICHARD £. BYRD SAYS OF HIM 
“FEEL (T MY DUTY AS WELL ASMY PLEASURE 10 EXPRESS 
APPRECIATION OF THE SERVICES OF My PILOT 


EIGHTIETH PARALLEL WITHIN Six HUNDRED 
MILES OF THE NORTH POLE. NOVA ZEMBLA 
LARGE COLONY OF ESKanas. "ENEMA MSA 


THIS SUMMER. 
1S GPENING AN EXPOSITION OF ARTS AND INDUSTRY TRONDHJEN 
CELEBRATING THE 900" ANNIVERSARY OF rs FOUNDING BY’ 
OLAF 


HIS trip has no high-minded, scientific aims. A 

swell time for each in his own way isits only object. 
And what good-training you will be in for a week in 
Oslo or Paris! ({ One may work as hard as he wants to, 
but will not be obliged to do a stroke, as a full crew 
of capable North Norwegians is being taken. 

For further information write 

DUDLEY VY. TALCOTT, 19 Woodland St., Hartford, Conn. 


or see DUDLEY L. VAILL, Jr., Box 646 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


No. 8210. Flush deck steel Diesel schooner, designed by Alden and 
built by Lawley in 1928. Dimensions 111’ o0.a., 84’ 6” w.l., 244” 
beam, 13’ draft. Highest grade steel construction throughout. Ma- 
hogany inside. Six staterooms, large main saloon, two baths and four 
toilet rooms. Comfortable deckhouse abaft the mainmast, three steel 
watertight bulkheads, and steel enclosed engine room. Powered with 
a 100 h.p. Winton Diesel motor and Winton generating plant. Hot 
water heated throughout. Tanks hold 3500 gais. fuel oil and 2250 
gals. water, giving her an exceptionally large cruising radius. Electric 
windlass, and electric winches throughout enable her to be handled 
with a crew of six. A very handsome vessel and a splendid example of 
the modern offshore auxiliary cruiser, equally good under sail or 
power. For further particulars, price, etc., apply 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 
Yacht Brokers 


1] EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 























USED CRUISERS 


We are offering the following used cruisers 
some of which have been taken in trade on new 


Dawn Cruisers 


. 113 — Dawn “38”’ 
70 h.p. Lathrop motor. 
. 114 — Dawn “45” 
Twin 65 h.p. Kermath motors; enclosed bridge. 
. 112 — Dawn “45” 
Twin 70 h.p. Lathrop motors. 
. 116 — Dawn “50” 
Twin 150 h.p. Lathrop motors; flying bridge 
control. 
. 118 — Chance 38’ 
Single 65 h.p. Kermath motor. 
. 120 — ACF 30’ double cabin 
6-72 Gray motor. 
. 121 — Matthews 38’ 
Single cabin cruiser. 
. 126 — Matthews 38’ 
Single cabin cruiser. 
. 124 — Matthews 46’ 
Single 200 h.p. Sterling motor. 
. 125 — Elco 34’ cruisette. 


Telephone WESTCHESTER 7000 


DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 
CLASON POINT ee NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES CoO. 


Telephone: Y ACHT AGENTS Cable Address: 


Vanderbilt 6873 1 East 43rd Street, New York ‘“*Windward,”’ N. Y. 











HIGH CLASS YACHTS 
oF ALL SIZES ann TYPES 
FoR SALE anp CHARTER 





No. 8530--103 ft. Mathis Power House Vacht 








No. 8038—65 ft. Mathis Power House Yacht , , No. 9182—80 ft. Power Yacht 














No. 7047 
95 ft. O.A. Auxiliary Schooner No. 8381—65 ft. Matthews Power Yacht 











FOR SALE—One of the 
Most Successful Yachts of Her 
Type Ever Designed 


SEYON 


HIS beautiful yacht, although less than two years old, has 
won an outstanding reputation among Massachusetts 
yachtsmen. 


Able, fast, seaworthy, with comfort and luxury designed into 
every foot of her by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., her hull and 
cabinet work exemplifies the finest craftsmanship of her builder, 
F. D. Lawley, Inc. 

All these. plus specially designed controls, and handsome 
fittings, acknowledge her as the finest yacht of her size afloat 
Is in excellent condition always having had the best of care. 


Your inquiry is invited 
Brokerage Division 


NOYES MARINE COMPANY 


305 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


Tel. HUBbard 4372 
One of her two spacious baths 






































FOR SALE Fast, seaworthy, Alden designed auxiliary ketch, 52’ x 13’ 

x 5’ 6”. Equipment new. 40 h.p. Lathrop engine, hot and 
cold running water, shower bath, electric windlass, double stateroom, sleeping accom- 
modations for nine. Three watertight bulkheads. Inspection, JOHNSON BOAT 


YARD, City Island, New York. 
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333 Washington Street Boston 


‘For 
Sale 


Fast day sailer 
and week-en 
cruiser, built by 
Lawley 1927 
from my design. 
Double planked 
mahogany, hol- 
low spars, lead 
ballast. Large 
cockpit, toilet 
4-cyl. 4-cyc. en- 
gine. 40’ x 25’ x 
yo x5’ 5”. Inab 
) solutely first- 
class condition. 
Inspection in- 
3 vited. 


Apply 


S. S. CROCKER, JR. 
Naval Architect 



































For Sale 


Auxiliary Cruising Sloo 
35’ x 914’ x 514’; me 
room 5’ 10”; designed 
and built by Read Bros., 
Maine. Used very little, 
best of condition. Palmer 
motor four-cycle, 14 h. 
Cabin interior and cock - 
pit mahogany; large 
washroom an galley. 
Owner will forward list 
of inventory complete 
for cruising, including 
Power tender. Inspecta- 
_ at City Island. Box 

No, 312, Ene of YAcuT- 
ING, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York. 


Morse built Friendship 
For Sale sloop. 27’ o.a., 23’ w.l. 
New Bridgeport engine and copper gas 
tank. Sound, safe and serviceable. No 
better boat in which young people may 
learn seafaring. May be inspected Bunk- 
er’s Yard, Cranberry Isles, Me. Address: 
A. P. Butler, 5 Brimmer St., Boston, 


























FOR SALE 


DIESEL YACHT — Built from my 

last season. 65’ x 17’ x S’ 2”. Of the 

beam ia type, heavily constructed, with 

oe fee accommodations of any 

t of this length. Four staterooms, large 

Tinie saloon and deckhouse, wonderful galley 

and comfortable forecastle; wide side decks and 

after deck. C motors turning through 

reduction gears thus eliminating vibration. 
speed knots. 


10 
FB t, 
complete with finest cruising equipment. Built 
by the hd 4 my pe = ay ag A wonderful 
in heavy going. 
type —, err and hull construction in which 
the Boston beam trawlers fish 





OWNERS OF Matthews, A. C. F., Elco, 
Hackercraft, Chris Craft, Wheeler, Banfield, 
Dawn and others who desire to make a change 
in their power plant, can turn the old engine in 
to Bruns-Kimball & Co. as part payment for 
a new Kermath or Sterling of latest type. 
BRUNS KIMBALL & CO., INC. 
Fifth Ave. Cor. 15th St. New York City 
Tel. Algonquin 0800 





OR SALE — Speed boat, 20’ x 5’. 7 h.p. Ferro 
engine; dual osch ignition, canvas cockpit 
cover. Speed 1544 miles or better. Price $560.00 
Canvas canoe with outboard motor. Two paddles; 
back rest; fine condition. Price $150.00 
Located Greenport, L. I., N. Y. Both boats 
virtually new and in commission. Phone or write — 
Kendon Co., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pennsylvania 0159 














CAPTAIN 


Now master steamship, China, Japan, Far East 
trade, desires yacht master’s berth. Licensed pi- 
lot all waters, Calais Maine to Cape Henry Vir- 
ginia, Tampa Florida, Mississippi River to New 
Orleans. American, fine appearance, many years 
experience coastwise and foreign. Write Cap- 
tain, 275 Stevens Avenue, Portland, Maine. 








WANTED 


One Naval Cruiser, 50 to 60 feet, with good 
accommodations; good model. Must be in 
A-1 condition and a bargain. Box No. 301, 
care of Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 























40-FOOT YAWL 


Crowninshield design 28’ w.l. x 10’ x 6’. Standing 
and running rigging and box spring cushions new 
1929. Sleeps 6 with double stateroom. Toilet and 
galley. Hull, decks, coamings, cockpit and spars 
burnt off or scraped 1929. Equi te 
Over $1200.00 spent 1929 and 1930. Loss ‘of sailing 
partner compeis sacrifice price. See Barstow, 
Kyle's Yard, Fordham St., City Island, N. Y. 























POSITION WANTED 


BY 


Captain, master’s ticket unlimited, 22 years at 
sea; from square rigger to passenger liner. Age 37 

married. Yachting experience. Fine references. 
Box No. 311, care of Yachting, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 




















March, 1930 








FOR SALE by 


NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Phone: Sedgwick 4880 








O. 1002 — Eighty-five-foot, twin-screw cruiser of Gielow 
design, powered with two new six-cylinder 6%" x 8%” 
Twentieth Century engines. Owner's accommodations consist 
of two double and one single staterooms and bathroom. Large 
dining saloon in deck house. Special value. Terms. 











O. 1008 — SUNSHINE II — 80’ x 14’ x 4’. In commission. 
Can be delivered immediately. Practically new. Owner 
building larger yacht. Send for details. 














O. 1011 — High Speed Commuter. 47’ x 10’ 6” x 2’ 9”. 
25 to 30 miles per hour. Two years old. Perfect condition. 





























FOR SALE 


workmanship very best. Copper fastened. Steel bulkheads. Twin- ~screw; speed 1 


Gongipmeg' s high class yacht in most excellent condition. 66’x 
il’ 9” x 3 8”. Custom built. Gielow desi, Material and 


miles;'one man control; unbelievably easy to handle; Crew's quarters; dining a tw 
two staterooms. Sleeps ten. Spring berths. Bath. Salt and fres! weees, under pressure 
all parts yacht. Large Jn Sy Two toilets. Large decks. New radio, also annunciator 
svecem. both with connections all parts - Electric fans. An excellent, vibration- 
worthy Al plant; two six-cylinder 150 h.p. engines. Unusually »s y and sea- 
Able to §. anywhere. New Delco system. New batteries. Every equipment 

ona furnishing. Fully found. Interior woodwork, finest mahogany. Unusual light, 
ventilation, locker space, comfort. Copper screened. 6’ 2” headroom. Complete 
overhauling of engines, etc., just completed. Cedar and yg power tender. 
A RARE BUY. Located New York City, Box No. 307, Care of Yacutinc, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York. 
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WINTHROP L.WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


243 MAIN STREET 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 





O. 275 For Sale 50-foot power cruiser, powered with twin 

Kermaths, 15 m.p.h. Accommodations for four and crew 

Large deck house and cockpit. A beautiful boat. Moderately priced 
for quick sale 











O. 270 — For Sale — To close an estate. 36-foot double cabin 

cruiser, J.V.B. motor, 12 m.p.h. Has had but one owner 
Beautifully finished. Many special and expensive features. Very 
moderately priced 











O. 223 — For Sale — Alden auxiliary ketch, 47’ x 36’ x 12’ x 7’ 
Built 1924. New — motor. Accommodations for four and 
crew. Fast and able. Just the boat for the 1930 Bermuda race. Write 
for details 








O. 246 — For Sale — 40-fect double cabin cruiser, 
new. Kermath motor. Accommodations for six. Price $6,000. 


practically 
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Here’s 
one of 
the best 
Cruising 
sloops 
$600.00 


can buy! 


FOR SALE 


This able “down East" keel sloop is 19’ x 7’ 6” 
x 3’. She has proved sound and sturdy in off- 
shore cruises. Sleeps two. Price includes Ship- 
mate stove, compass, anchor, lights, etc., and 
Johnson Outboard motor practically new. 
Makes 5 m.p.h. under power. Now hauled out 
at Westport, Conn., 1 hour from N. Y. Phone 
Mr. Stanford, Ashland 9100, or write Box 
304, care of Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York. 


For Sale oN LAKE MICHIGAN 


Cabin sloop, 33 ft. O. A. Two complete suits 
sails, including light canvas. Completely 
equipped with dingy. 


D. H. ROSS 
Box 412 Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WANTED 


Bridge deck cruiser, 50 to 65 feet long. Not over 
hve years old. Must have two separate state- 
rooms and ample accommodations for crew. 
Preferably twin engines. Send py. layout of 
plan, name of boat, builder and full particulars to 


Mr. A. Jenkins 
700 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 














CAPTAIN 


Retired Lieutenant desires yacht master’s 
berth on power boat. Unlimited license. 33 years’ 
experience, navy and merchant ships. Wants year 
round position. Box No. 305, care of Yachting, 
205 East 42nd St., New York. 











YACHT MASTER 


American born, 52 years. Licensed master steam 
coastwise; Ist mate oceans; Ist class pilot Long 
Island Sound to East Quoddy, Me. Familiar all 
harbors Washington, D. C., to Halifax. 7 years’ 
naval service. Highest references. Box No. 313, 
Yacurine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 














For Sale 
CAPE COD BABY KNOCKABOUT 


Two seasons old, located Buzzards Bay. $300.00. 
Write, Box No. 302, care of Yachting, 205 East 
42nd St., New York. 











WANTED 


The best 36-foot auxiliary ketch, keel type, $1000 
can buy. Send full particulars to 


JOHN MARTUCCI 
625 Ave. “‘V’’ 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


























+ FOR SALE + 


30-ft. auxiliary sloop, “‘Penquin."" Norwegian 
pilot type, ee and built by Larry Hunt- 
ington, arconi rig, 4-cylinder Scripps, 
self - Ks covkpit reverse controls. Speed 10 
knots. Staunch sea boat. Ideal one-man cruiser. 
Perfect condition, fully equipped, $2800. Box 
Number 310, Care of achting, Inc., 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, 


Position Wanted 


Man with wide seafaring experience wants position 
as master of motor or sail yacht. Sober, honest and 
trustworthy; acquainted with the coast; 15 years 
naval service; also Captain of schooners; Mate of 
steam boats. War Service in the Navy over seas 
with medals of honor. References. Write: 


Harry Murray, 557 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Forty-foot Power Cruiser, sleeping accom- 
modations for six people, Kermath six- 
cylinder motor, or will exchange for auxiliary 
yawl or ketch. Box Number 314, care of 
Yachting, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











36-FOOT SLOOP 


Crowninshield design 25’ w.l. x 8’ 6” x 6’. Two 
suits sails, one never used. Cushions, rigging 
and toilet all new 1929. Mahogany trim. Boat 
was completely burnt off and scraped inside and 
out 1929. Sleeps 2-3. Very fast, able and a 
beauty. Price low. See Barstow, Kyle’s Yard, 
Fordham St., City Island, New York. 























Cruiser for Sale 


60’ x 14’ x 3’ 6”, new 1927. 2-110 h.p. Red 
Wing Motors. 10 berths, one-man control. For 
sale or wil! trade for smaller boat. 


Cc. M. KESLER, OWNER 
Absecon New Jersey 


























FOR S AL] Centerboard, heniehe 
x 1% x 8 x 16”. Built. {o3a, 
mahogany f 
either s 
1200. of Cod \ 
ROCKER, Jr., "Yacht Broker, 333 Washington St reet, 
Boston, Mass. 


CAPTAIN 


Young experienced yachtsman formerly in 
charge of U. S. Patrol boats and private yachts, 
desires position in charge of small or medium 
size sail or motor yacht; good rigger and navi- 
gator, familiar with marine engines; fine refer- 
ences. Box Number 309, Care of YACHTING, INC., 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Cruising yawl 30’ x 21’ x 
For Sale 8’ 6’ x 4’ 6’’. Sleeps three, 
galley, ice box, fully equipped. Price low 
for quick sale. Located at New York. Box 
Number 306, Care of Yachting, Inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 























POSITION WANTED 


Young man desires berth. Age 24. Well acquainted 
with Great Lakes. Has knowledge of navigation, 
and the care and upkeep of small ships. References. 
Will furnish two men if desired. 


BENJAMIN BUSTARD 
3052 East Grand Bivd. Detroit, Michigan 

















THE LONG 
HARPOON 


ARTHUR C. WATSON 


Here is a book of whaling stories 
taken from old logs and diaries 
of whale ships and their captains 
when whaling was in its prime. 
Each one an exciting and engross- 
ing tale that will hold the interest 
every moment. 

Mr. Watson, connected with the 
New Bedford Whaling Museum, 
has made an intensive study of 
the old records and has produced 
a book as authentic as it is 
thrilling. 


Price $2.00 


Mississippi, Canada and U.S. 


( 16 cents postage west of the 
Possessions. 


Book Department 


YACHTING, INC. 


205 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 























March, 1930 











Telephone: 
Gerrard 3740 


INSURANCE 


T. W. ALLEN & SON 


Panton House (First Floor), 25, Haymarket, London, S. W. 1 





YACHT 
BROKERS 











Steam Yacht 
“SURF” is un- 
doubtedly one of 
the fines. equipped 
and fitted yachts 
of her tonnage. 
Furnishings are of 
the very highest 
quality, no expense 
having been spared 
in keeping her in 
perfect order and 
condition through- 
out. Has a cruising 
radius of 3,700 








miles with an eco- 


nomical speed of 
twelve knots. 
Accommodation 


consists of eight 
cabins making up 





4 


eleven berths, four 
bathrooms, dining 
saloon, drawing 
room, music room, 
smoking room. 
Wheelhouse. Wire- 
less transmitting 
and receiving. 
Classed 100 A-1 
at Lloyds and 
recently passed 
surveys. 

The yacht is at 
present lying at 
Southampton but 
could proceed to 
sea at ten days’ 
notice. Moderate 
terms for either 
charter or purchase. 


(Sole Agents) 




















: re ; 


FOR S ALE: Fine auxiliary cruising yawl, 

7 a7 a2 6’ ses =F 2. 
Designed and built 1926. Three berths, toilet 
and good galley. Electric lights. Red Wing 
4-cyl. motor in separate compartment. In excel- 
lent condition and fully equipped to cruise. 
Apply S. S. Crocker, Jr., Naval Architect & 
Yacht Broker, 333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











The Perfect 
CRUISING YAWL 


46’ x 37’ x 14’ x 3’ 9’. Marconi auxiliary, 
with self-starting 20 h.p. Kermath. Has 
stateroom for two and extra room for four. 
Masts, booms, rigging and Burrows sails 
all new in 1929. Well fitted out with radio, 
large ice refrigerator, clothes lockers, 
awnings, chairs, etc. Interior trim is 
mahogany and white enamel. She is a fine 
sailer and no expense has been spared to 
keep her in fine shape. For sale at Detroit. 


REASONABLY PRICED 


F. G. LUDERER 
Detroit Yacht Club Detroit, Mich. 











For 
Sale 


Auxiliary 
schooner, 41°0 
overall,11’0 
beam, 6’ 0 draft, 
5-ton lead keel 
Full equipment 
for cruising. All 
in very good 
condition. OtTTo 
Hapeck, 94 In- 
dian Trail, 
Silver Beach 
Gardens, 
Bronx, N. Y 

















Will trade for auxiliary cutter, schoone1 
or ketch; Must be shoal draft, about 40 


ft. w.l., A-1 condition for this modern 
8-room residence, Stucco with tile roof. 
Large living and dining rooms. Four bed- 
rooms. Library. Fireplace. City 200,000 
central N. Y. state. Box No. 303, Care of 
Yachting, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 























FOR SALE — AUXILIARY YAWL 
48 x 33’ x 11'x 7’ 
One double berth, three folding Pullman berths, all 
with springs and hair mattresses. Pipe berth for- 
ward. Protane stove and tank. Entire rigging, in- 
cluding masts and sails, new summer 1928. New 
Palmer “Little Husky’’ motor summer 1929. A fast 
and comfortable cruising boat and exceptionally 
easy to handle under sail. Box Number 300, care of 
YACHTING, INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New 


ork, N. 














FOR SALE 


Twenty-two-foot Toppan dory. 2-cylinder 8-10 
h.p. Kermath. A splendid boat and in fine shape. 


Located Essex Boat Company, Essex, Mass. 
Built July 1926. Cost $1300. Price $500. Might 
swap for big Cat. H. H. Meyer. 60 Ames Bidg. 
Boston. 
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347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE — MURRAY HILL 1347 
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DIRECTORY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 











B. VAUGHAN ABBOTT 


NEW BOATS USED BOATS 
Yacht Broker 


4016 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Evergreen 9292 


B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxiliaries and Power Yachts 
NEW BEDFORD 


MASSACHUSETTS 














HAROLD H. BAILEY 


MARINE INSURANCE YACHT & SHIP BROKER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN FLORIDA SERVICE 


Extensive list of all classes 
of boats for sale and charter 


206 Exchange Building Miami, Florida 











The mark of superiority 
*‘Designed by 
FRED W. GOELLER, N.A.”’ 


ATELIER, 19 SAMOSET AVENUE, QUINCY, MASS. 
Telephone Granite 3874 














R. E. BARRY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Designs square rigged, fore and aft, 
and power vessels 


320 Pequot Avenue New London, Conn. 








L. Francis Herreshoff 
Yacht Designer and Broker 


20 Lee Street Marblehead, Mass. 














T. B. F. BENSON 


M.I.N.A., M.S.N.A. AND M.E. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
371 Bay Street + Toronto (2), Canada 


Cable Address 
“Bingley” Toronto Phone Elgin 3709 














THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 











R. N. BURBANK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Formerly of Crowninshield & Burbank 


RACING AND CRUISING YACHTS 
74 Lakewood Road South Weymouth, Mass. 














S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
YACHT BROKER AND MARINE INSURANCE 


333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Hubbard 0579 














Naval Architects 






This issue of Yacutinc will be 
read by over 18,000 yachtsmen. 
Men interested in Diesel Yachts; 
Power Cruisers; Fast Commuters; 
Sailboats and Auxiliaries. Your 
name should be kept before such 


an audience. 


Rates upon request 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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DIRECTORY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS 















WM. LEE HOWARD 


Yacht Broker 
YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. Hubbard 3733 











FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


INCORPORATED 


Naval Architects specializing in the design 
of Diesel powered craft 
Murray Hill 2320 


230 Park Avenue New York 











MATHEWS & BLOHM 


YACHT BROKERS 
Specializing in Florida Sales and Charters 


945 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Exchange Building 
Miami, Fla. 


Millard, Brewster & Chambers, Inc. 
Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 


230 Park Avenue New York 

















CHARLES D. MOWER 
YACHT DESIGNER 
Power Yachts Auxiliary Cruisers 
Racing Yachts 
204 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: City Island 1423 








MORRIS B. MULLEN 


Naval Architect 
Telephone: Mayflower 5700 
72 Hubbard Street 


Brokerage Marine Engineer 


Marine Basin Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Naval Architects 


Keep your name before the highest 
type of yachtsmen that it is pos- 
sible to reach. 


Full particulars upon request 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 











PAINE, BELKNAP & SKENE 


Naval Architects 
YACHTS FOR SALE MARINE INSURANCE 


11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 




















P. L. RHODES 


NAVAL ARCHITECT — ENGINEER 
CORRECT DESIGNS 
Any Type * AnySize * Any Service 
103 Park Avenue Telephone: Ashland 8588 New York City 











EDSON B. SCHOCK 


Naval Architect er Yacht and 
and Engineer Vessel Broker 
702 Pantages Theatre Building 


LOS ANGELES ver" CALIFORNIA 














WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect 
Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


243 Main Street, Middletown, Conn, 
Tel. 344 
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HOW ARD W. LYON. Ine. 


HOTEL BARCLAY 232 LEXINGTON AVE. fith ST. . VANDERBILT 1145 - NEW YORK. NV. Y. 














““Socking it to her!’’ Schooner Malay, R. W. Ferris, owner. 
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Bermuda's Racing Fortnight 


Wit promises to be one of the most 
interesting series of races in the his- 
tory of Bermuda will start in Hamilton 
Harbor on March 27th, and last for the best 
part of two weeks. In addition to the annual 
team match between the Bermudian one- 
design boats and the Sound Interclubs, there 
will be another team match between three 
American 6-metre boats and the three new 
Bermudian 6-metres, sister boats designed 
by Bjarne Aas and due to arrive in the 
Islands on March 10th. 

The Interclubs which will be shipped 
down on the M.S. Bermuda on March 22nd, 
include Aileen, Cornelius Shields; Ermar, 
Donald H. Cowl; Jester, Egbert Moxham, 
and Daphne, Gordon Raymond. The Ber- 
mudian team has not yet been selected, but 
is sure to be a strong one, particularly now 
that the boats have been improved for 
strong breezes by the placing of additional 
lead in their keels. The Interclub-Bermudian 
team match calls for a series of races on 
March 27th, 28th and 29th, with two races 
on the 28th. 

The American 6-metres, which will leave 
New York on March 15th, include Clytie, 
W. J. Johnson, to be sailed by C. Sherman 
Hoyt; Emerald, ex-Heron, Paul Shields; and 
Thalia, Louis G. Young, to be sailed by 
W. W. Swan. The team races for the Sixes 
are scheduled for April ist, 2nd and 3rd, 
with two races on the 2nd. 

The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, with 
Commodore Charles B. Wainwright at the 
helm, will act as host to the visiting yachts- 
men. Announcement has been made that 
win, lose or draw, the Bermudian one- 
designs will visit Long Island Sound this 
summer for another team match with the 
Interclubs, probably the latter part of 
August. 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club, of Greenwich, Conn., the 
following officers were elected for the current 
year: Commodore, Clifford D. Mallory; 
Vicé Commodore, Robert P. Noble; Rear 
Commodore, Francis S. Page; Secretary, 
A. W. W. Marshall; Treasurer, S. W. 
Whitson. 


Colonial Y. C. 


At the regular meeting of the Colonial 


Yacht Club, New York, the followin 
officers were elected: Commodore, Wm. 

Eldridge; Vice Commodore, Vivian Green; 
Rear Commodore, Henry Clay Foster; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert L. Simon; 
Board of Directors, Ira Hand, Chairman, 
Jules Heilner, Frank Totton, Frank Borick, 
Edward Wasser, Joe Lobenthal, Vivian 
Green, Chas. Biberman and Eugene Cohn. 


Another Ocean Race 


The Board of Trustees of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Philadelphia has voted to 
nsor an ocean race in 1931, starting from 
ew London the day after the Yale- 
Harvard boat races. The finishing port has 
not been settled upon, but will probably 
be near Cape May. The Race Committee 
in charge of the race is com of Archi- 
bald duPont, Dr. Alexander Glass and 
Reuben B. Clark, Chairman. 


New Boston Chart 


A new edition of U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey chart No. 248 of Boston Inner Har- 
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Yachting Calendar 


Power 


March 23-24 — Palm Beach. 

April 26—Albany-New York Outboard 
Maratho: 

July 3-4 — —— Regatta. 

July 12 — Block Island —. hus ms C. 

July 25-26 — Newport Rega’ 

August 16-17 — Gold Cup R nd Red Bank. 

August 29—-September 1 — Harmsworth Trophy 
Races, Detroit. 

Sept. 12-13 — President's Cup Race, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sail 

March 15-19 — National Mid-Winter Regatta, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 29, 1930—St. Petersburg-Havana 
Ocean Race. 

March 27-—April 3 — Racing Fortnight, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. Sound Interclubs, Royal Ber- 
muda Y. C. One-Designs, 6-Metres, etc. 

June 22, 1930 — Bermuda Race. 

July 4— Honolulu Race. 

July 7-19 — Races for America’s Cup Candi- 

tes, Newport. 

Au no 1 — Assembly, New York Y. C. Annual 


heme 20-30 — Trial races for atetipe of 
America’s Cup defender, N. Y. Y. C., off 
Newport 

September | 13, 1930 — America’s Cup Races, 
New York Y. C., off Newport. 


New York Y. C. Cruise 


August 1 — Assembly at New London. 
August 2 — New London to Newport. 
August 3 — At Newport. 

August 4— Newport to Mattapoisett. 
August 5 —- Races off Mattapoisett. 

August 6 — Mattapoisett to Vineyard Haven. 
August 7 — Vineyard Haven to Newport. 
August 8 — Astor Cup Race, Newport. 
August 9 — King’s Cup Race, Newport. 





bor has just been issued by that service, as 
announced by the Boston office at 92 State 
Street. 

This chart covers the inner portion of 
Boston Harbor to the Westward of Gov- 
ernors Island, between South Boston and 
Everett and Chelsea. In addition to show- 
ing the results of recent surveys of the water 
areas, a complete revision has been made of 
the waterfront and street layouts through- 
out the locality covered, in order to show 
the very latest information available. 


In Honolulu 


At the recent annual meeting of the Pearl 
Harbor Yacht Club of Honolulu, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Commodore, E. W. 
Green; Vice Commodore, E. M. Thacker; 
Rear Commodore, E. Bogardus; Secretary, 
gry Balding; Treasurer, T. G. Single- 

urst. 


Delaware River Y. C. 


The foliowing are the officers of the Dela- 
ware River Yacht Club for the year 1930: 
Commodore, A. B. Cartledge; Vice Com- 
modore, E. A. Mathias; Rear Commodore, 
W. W. Anstine; Secretary, John P. Robin- 
son; Treasurer, William Zimmerman. 


Crescent Y. C. 


Officers of the Crescent Yacht Club of 
Watertown, New York, were re-elected at 
the annual meeting in January, Commodore 
C. Wesley Gamble, Vice Commodore Joseph 
Ellis, Secretary Frank H. Herrick and 
Treasurer R. Sewall Parker, continuing in 
their respective capacities, while former 
Commodore Wallace B. Sloat was re- 
elected trustee for a term of five years. 





The club will not participate in the major 
yachting events of the season other than the 
annual L. Y. R. A. regatta, in the long dis- 
tance Freeman Cup race, and in the com- 
petition for choice of a challenger for the 
Richardson Cup, international R Class 
championship mug of the Great Lakes. 

Again this year the Silas L. George cup, 
international Class R championship emblem 
of Lake Ontario will be out of contest, there 
being no challengers, and the future of the 
cup will be held in abeyance until it is 
determined which international rule class is 
to replace Class R as paramount class on 
Lake Ontario. 


Knickerbocker Y. C. 


At the 56th annual meeting of the Knick- 
erbocker Yacht Club, of Port Washington, 
L. I., the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Commodore, George Gil- 
christ; Vice Commodore, Charles C. Wright; 
Secretary, John C. Honey; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam A. Kirk. A dinner preceded the meet- 
ing, and the members were enthusiastic 
about the fine appearance of the clubhouse, 
which is being kept open during the winter 
season. 


Boston Y. C. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston Yacht Club Commodore William 
W. Nichols and Vice Commodore Horace 
F. Hill were re-elected, while Benjamin F. 
Kimball was made Rear Commodore. 
Secretary-Treasurer Walter Burgess, one 
of the oldest living officials in this country, 
was re-elected for the 26th time. He began 
executive yacht es in 1869. 


Racing Lectures 


Through the efforts of President Clifford 
D. Mallory, of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union, Commodore Austin Strong, 
of the Nantucket Y. C., Commodore Philip 
D. Mallory, of the American Y. C., Com- 
modore Leonard Kebler, of the Edgartown 
Y. C., and Waldron P. Belknap, a series of 
lectures has been arranged to take place in 
New York during the coming winter, cover- 
ing yacht racing subjects, such as racing 
tactics, tuning up, right of way rules, etc. 
W. W. Swan, well known racing man of 
Long Island Sound, will be in charge of the 
meetings, and will be the chief lecturer, and 
will beassisted bya number of other qualified 
experts on different subjects. Any yachts- 
man interested may secure full information 
from Ernest Stavey, Secretary of the N. A. 
Y. R. U., 80 Broad Street, New York City. 


Trapshooting at Larchmont 


Trapshooting at the Larchmont Yacht 
Club is now in full swing, the opening of the 
season having taken place on Sunday, 
December 8th, with a schedule which calls 
for shoots on each Sunday up to and includ- 
ing April 6th. In addition to the regular 
trophies, prizes are offered to the three 
members whose average score shows the 
greatest improvement during the season of 
1929-30. Participants for these prizes must 
take part in at least ten shoots. Guns are 
provided for novices, and the Committee is 
always glad to welcome and instruct new- 
comers. The Shooting Committee is com- 
posed of B. O. Booth, Chairman L. C. 
Dalley, W. E. Ferguson, A. L. Burns, A. 
Baxter, Jr., E. M. Dalley, C. A. Krickl, 
R. E. Carrick, H. T. C. Benjamin and 
W. W. Swan. 
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Tue Etco Forty-two Foor Cruiser 








More Than Eye Appeal 


THE ELCO FLEET 


"TWENTY-SEVEN Foot MARINETTE..$3475 
Tuirty Foor VEEDETTE..............-- $5750 
THirTy-FIVE Foor CRuIsETTE......$7750 
THIRTY-EIGHT Foor Cruiser....$11,850 
Forty-Two Foor CRuiseR.......... $17,500 
Firry Foor Moror YACcHT........ $26,500 


VISIT PORT ELCO 


You are invited to visit Port Elco, 
247 Park Avenue (at 46th Street), 
New York City, where the entire 
Elco Fleet is on permanent display. 
Or, address Dept. Y, Port Elco, for 
full particulars and descriptive litera- 
ture. (Plant and Marine Basin at 
Bayonne, N. J.) 
(Those wishing to purchase Elco Cruisers out 
of income may distribute payments over one 
year) 






THE WATER-MARK OF QUALITY 


THE strong and simple lines of Elco Cruisers express the finest of marine taste — 
and, even more important—the soundest of marine architecture. . . . For, in their 
design, fast, rakish lines are not obtained at the sacrifice of the practical features 
that are so essential to a cruiser. . . . It is a simple matter for an artist to design 
a handsome cruiser. It is an entirely different thing to achieve smart appearance 
and still retain the utmost efficiency of deck arrangement — retain convenience for 
the helmsman, high visibility for the passengers, easy accessibility for the motor, 
practicability for fishing and deck activities—all of these, furthermore, without 
cramping the living quarters below decks in any way. . . . Look at an Elco Cruiser. 
Its beauty is apparent. Behind that beauty lie the ingenuity and practical experience 
of thirty-seven years of boat construction — knowledge that is applied to give each 
Elco roominess, comfort and usefulness far beyond the generally accepted limi- 


tations of size. 


ELCO CRUISERS ARE ALSO DISPLAYED, SOLD AND SERVICED BY: 
Port Ekco of Boston, State and Broad Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Marine & Yacut Co., 354 Howard Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn 
- —_ , Roy M. Brewster, Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 
a ae. Inc., Atlantic Building, Phila- W. J. H. Dyer, East Greenwich, R. I. 
om, a. L. O. Biatcurorp, Miami, Florida 
Yacut and Moror Sates Corp., Wilmington, Calif. Frank D. Homan, Amityville, Long Island 


RUISERS 


Wasuincton Moror Boat Sates Acency, 1344 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





Yachting Notes and Comment 


Some Notes on Shamrock U 


VISIT to Messrs. Camper and Nicholson’s yacht building 
yard in the old town of Gosport always marks, for me, a 
red letter day among the year’s pleasant happenings. Quite 
apart from the interest which one naturally has in the work 
which is being carried on, there is a spirit of friendliness about 
the place which, in these days of strenuous living, goes far to- 
wards making one feel glad to be there. The old yard itself, sit- 
uated in Portsmouth Harbor, in a setting as picturesque, per- 
haps, as any in the world, recalls memories of the past which can 
never fail to make a special appeal to all true lovers of the sea. 
With Messrs. Camper and Nicholson's yard, as with Portsmouth 
Dockyard and Portsmouth Harbor, there is a linking up of the 
old in the new — of the past with the present — which, in itself, 
constitutes a perpetual interest, but there are times when the 
yacht yard, dockyard, or harbor may make a special appeal to 
popular imagination. 

At the present moment, it is the yacht yard which holds the 
public interest; for it is at their Gosport yard that Messrs. 
Camper and Nicholson are building Shamrock V, Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s challenger for the America’s Cup. On one of my peri- 
odic visits to the Gosport yard, I had the good fortune to run 
into Charles Nicholson just as he was about to inspect the 
progress of the work on the challenger. Accepting his invitation 
to go in with him, we took advantage of the quiet of the 
“dinner hour,”’ and, during that peaceful period, I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to examine the construction and, to a very 
limited extent, the form of the new vessel. Shamrock V is of 
composite construction and, of course, built to Lloyd’s require- 
ments as to scantlings. There is nothing, therefore, in her con- 
struction, except as regards certain relatively unimportant de- 
tails, which is of particular interest, but the point which strikes 
one is the excellence of the steel work throughout. Hitherto I 
have always looked upon the steel work turned out in the 
Herreshoff yard —as I have seen it on Ingomar and Westward — 
as standing alone for excellence, but I think that anyone who has 
had the chance of seeing that of Shamrock V will admit that it is 
equal to the product of the famous American firm. The status of 
the work on the hull of the challenger when I visited the yard 
was that the lead and wooden keels, stem, sternpost, frames, 
sheer strake, main and lower deck stringers, centerboard trunk, 
and arch board were all in place — in fact, the work on the hull 
was at least a fortnight ahead of the time allotted to it. Good 
progress had also been made with the mast and spars. 

As I have already indicated, I was able to get only a very 
limited view of the shape of the new vessel, and this in spite of 
the fact that I was personally conducted to all the vantage 
points from which the best impressions of the hull form could be 
obtained. As a matter of fact, I think I was able to see as much 
of Shamrock V’s shape as it was possible to see under the condi- 
tions which obtained in her somewhat crowded building shed. 

The impression I got was that of a long, easy-lined craft of 
moderate beam, easy sections right fore and aft, moderate over- 
hangs, high freeboard and a “‘fair, continuous concave sheer,” 
with just enough concavity to justify the term “concave,” but 
no more than just that much. Compared with the Nicholson 
International Rule vessels, Astra and Candida, the challenger, 
so far as I could judge, gave me the impression of greater 
length, and she is certainly finer in her ends — to an extent 
which seems to indicate that she will take little or no quarter 
beam penalty under the Universal Rule. 

I do not know the actual dimensions of Shamrock V, but Iam 
prepared to learn, when the facts become public property, that 
at least two out of the four prospective defenders have a greater 
load water line, and that all four have a greater extreme beam. 

Shamrock V is to have the opportunity to test her gear and to 
train her crew and generally to be tuned up to concert pitch 
during the early part of the British yachting season, when she 
will be pitted against the Bermudian-rigged cutters, Candida 
and Cambria, and the old and well tried White Heather, pre- 
sumably on handicap terms. In addition to the usual ‘around 
the coast’’ races, special races are to be held on the Solent by six 
of the leading southern yacht clubs, between May 28th and June 
9th, to give Sir Thomas Lipton a splendid opportunity to try out 
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the challenger in a series of races with the seasoned vessels of the 
big class. M. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


That Jeffrey’s Ledge Race 


Editor, YACHTING: 

EFERRING to Mr. Ferris’ article in the February number 

of YACHTING relative to the Jeffrey’s Ledge Race, the 
following information may be of interest to your readers. 

Objection is made on the ground that no cruising men would 
select a mark twenty miles offshore when better ones are avail- 
able. We believe that the only peculiarity of the mark is that it 
is not on any course generally used by cruising men. Otherwise 
it is a standard government buoy in common use by coasters 
and fishing vessels. It might as well be argued that no cruising 
man would ever start out over a triangular course, arriving 
back at the point of departure. 

Objection is made to the fact that the buoy is not lighted. 
The committee has appreciated this factor and has therefore 
always arranged to have a stake boat anchored close to the 
buoy carrying lights. 

Objection is made to the difficulty in finding Jeffrey’s Ledge 
whistler in foggy weather such as we had last year. Without 
checking Mr. Ferris’ figures, we will assume that he is correct 
in stating that an error of less than one-eighth of a point in 
course from Peaked Hill Bars to Jeffrey’s Ledge will cause a 
boat which has run down its distance to arrive off the Ledge, 
and in such a position that soundings will not prove that it is 
east or west of the mark. We do not, however, agree that a 
competent navigator should have any great difficulty finding 
the whistler if he makes a proper study of the problem on leav- 
ing Peaked Hill Bars and uses all of the information on the 
charts. 

Jeffrey’s Ledge is a long, narrow ledge with a greatest depth 
of 30 fathoms extending across the course in a general north- 
easterly direction. On each side of the ledge the soundings in- 
crease almost immediately to a depth of 70 fathoms. Con- 
testants in this race, if normally observant, will be unable to cross 
the Ledge without noting the difference in the character of the 
waves on the surface even in calm weather. If a few soundings 
are taken before the distance has been run down, no contestant 
should be in doubt after running out his distance as to whether 
he has crossed the Ledge and should steer east to find the whistle 
or has not crossed the Ledge and should steer west. The com- 
mittee sees nothing abnormal in asking contestants in an off- 
shore race to find such a mark. 

The man who hits this mark on the nose certainly deserves 
credit for excellent work. On the other hand, the man who does 
not hear the whistle after running down his distance and who 
takes proper steps to find it, based on information which should 
be available to him at that time, will lose very little time and 
should certainly win this sort of a race in a slow boat as against 
a man in the fast boat who steers east when he should have 
steered west. In 1927, 17 boats started and 16 boats rounded 
this whistler. In 1928, 16 boats started and 14 rounded the 
whistler. In 1929, 16 started, and in very foggy weather 10 
boats rounded the whistler. Nine boat owners have sailed in all 
three races. 

Mr. Ferris suggests as an alternative course the use of the 
Boone Island whistler in place of the Jeffrey’s Ledge whistler. 
If a man ran for this whistler in dirty weather and was one- 
eighth of a point off his course he might find himself in the 
midst of very dangerous ledges on which water breaks at all 
times. An error in navigation at Jeffrey’s Ledge presents no 
element of danger. A similar error at Boone Island might be 
very serious. Most of the members of the committee have been 
on boats sailing in this race and have, of course, discussed 
conditions and course with a great many contestants. The gen- 
eral feeling in Massachusetts Bay seems to be that the Jeffrey's 
Ledge course is not only an excellent triangular offshore course, 
but that the use of the Jeffrey’s Ledge whistler as a turning 
mark is perhaps the most important reason for the popularity 


of the race. 
W. H. Cooiipce, JR. 
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IV inton-powered Commuters 


(F F for town, avoiding hectic trafic congestion, many busy 
executives find a fast, commodious commuter no longer a 
luxury, but a sound investment in more efhicient transportation. 
The tang of sea air, relaxation, privacy, comfort—the daily 
run to office or club is a delightful experience. Particularly 
when your commuter is powered with dependable, powerful 
Winton Engines—marine power plants supreme. 


THE WINTON ENGINE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Bradford Elisworth's 85-foot commuter 
Catamount. Two Winton Gasoline 
Engines— 1000 H. P.—30 miles an hour. 
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GOING BY TO WINDWARD 


From an etching by Y. E. Soderderg 
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Direction leaving Halifax for Baddeck. 


A Summer Cruise to Greenland 


Part I — From Baddeck to Southern Greenland in the Cutter ““Direction’’ 


By Artuur S. ALLEN, JR. 


si UT why Greenland? West | 
B Indies would be good and 
the Mediterranean even bet- 
ter, — but Greenland! Oh, well, I'll 
go with you, just this once.” 

This was the condescending mes- 
sage which came from Europe last 
spring, completing the crew of the 
cutter Direction. There were then 
three of us, the whole ship’s company, 
and the worst of the complications of preparation for the 
cruise were over. 

Rockwell Kent, artist and wanderer, had been signed 
on earlier in the winter, anxious to go because of his 
natural taste for such an expedition, coupled with his 
desire to paint in Greenland; and Lucian Carey, who 
“would rather make it West Indies,’’ came home from 
Paris in the spring. Both men had those rare qualities 
necessary for a voyage in a small ship under sail alone, 
and as I found later, I could not possibly have chosen 
better companions. Carey had cruised with me before. 

Direction is a 12-ton cutter. She was designed by Mr. 
M. H. Miner of New York, who followed the principles 





Arthur S. Allen, Jr., who sailed the 
“ Direction”’ to Greenland last summer, 
had started this account of the cruise for 
YACHTING before he was killed by an 
automobile on his return home. The 
story has been completed from the log 
of the “ Direction,” kept by Captain 

| Allen, so that the whole account of the 

| voyage is virtually his own work. Ed. 


of Colin Archer in his design, turning 
out a 33-footer with the easy, fair lines 
of the Norwegian life saving boat, 
some of which are still in use in the 
North Sea. The ship was originally 
intended to take Mr. Miner to the 
Islands of the Pacific, but complica- 
tions, which were no fault of the ship, 
or of Mr. Miner, either, caused this 
project to be abandoned. So she came 
into my hands, in an unfinished state, in a small yard at 
N yack-on-the-Hudson. 

With a Greenland cruise in mind, the greatest care 
was exercised in her completion, and though the yachts- 
man’s usual difficulties in getting work done well and on 
time were encountered, she was finally launched, rigged 
and pronounced seaworthy. She was well designed, well 
built and properly fitted out. Her construction was 
heavier than is usual for American cruising yachts and 
her standing rigging was brutal. Larsen made the sails, 
and they were tanned, a practice common in Europe, of 
which I am very much in favor. 

Stores, supplies and instruments were gathered, for 
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the most part, under the direction of Mr. Kent, who 
immediately proved that he knew what he was about. 
The Hamilton Watch Company loaned twe fine chronom- 
eter watches which had been used on an expedition to 
the Gobi Desert, and we were offered a fine radio receiv- 
ing set, but I refused this amid a storm of protest from 
friends. 

My decision to leave the radio at home was based on 
reasons somewhat analogous to those which have deter- 
mined doing without a motor, and the explanation is 
completely incomprehensible to most people, sailors 
included. I feel that the fact that I do not like motors 
should be sufficient justification for not using one; but, 
if necessary, I can make it clear that I do not need one. 
We did not have room for an engine, or its fuel; the 
crew’s full time was needed for handling sail; and I 
dislike the noise of a motor when approaching land, 
ships, or whistle buoys in the fog. Leif Ericson did it 
without a “ kicker’’; so did Magellan — but here I begin 
to run into inconsistencies. Those gentlemen also got 
along without special logs, ship’s bell clocks and canned 
whole squab, all of which I took with me. 

However, those of us who cruise without power are in 
an ever increasing minority, and this fact no amount of 
discussion will change. Some of our best sailors have 
been lost in craft with auxiliary aid and without it, and 
though he who has power will probably less often be in a 
delicate situation involv- 
ing danger, he will also be 
less able to cope with such 
difficulty when it arises. 

Finally completed, fitted 
out, and with all necessary 
supplies and instruments 
aboard the ship, they left 
New York late in May 
bound for Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Cape Breton. Mr. Carey 
was in command during 
this part of the cruise, and 
had with him Joseph Mur- 
phy, an experienced sailor 
from Cape Breton Island, 
as the writer was still busy 
at Technology. The 


The author at the helm. 
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passage was made 
without undue diff- 
culty, but with no 
great speed before 
the summer sou’- 
west breezes which 
blow off our coast. 
Their report was 
that the ship had 
proved herself very 
handy, and that 
with a free wind, she 
was very fast, in- 
deed. But no 
weather sufficiently 
boisterous to consti- 
tute a test of her 
seaworthiness was 
encountered. 

At Baddeck where 
I joined the ship 
early in June, we 
out near 
Casey Baldwin’s 
yard for paint. The 
work which one has done there is always prompt and 
good, and we spent the ensuing week checking gear, 
stowing, and making final preparation for sea. 

The sailing date was sent for June 17th, and by that 
time all was in readiness. We cleared at 4:30, with a 
beautiful westerly blowing across the bay from the 
hills, and those on the dock saw us run out and around 
the point in short order. The wind lightened somewhat 
presently, but we ran out of the lakes in six hours and 
then the wind hauled to the north and freshened. 

The log was streamed and a departure was taken with 
Cibaux Island abeam, course N.E., distance 100 miles to 
Cape Anguille, Newfoundland. The wind headed us a 
bit, freshening through the night, until we were hove-to 
under staysail at ten the next morning. It was a good 
solid breeze of wind from the north but, still, we could 
have carried on had it not been a head wind. Direction is 
no flyer to weather, and when it blows from that quarter 
it is easier for all concerned to heave her to and jog along 
under short canvas, provided there is sea room and time. 
She is stiff and dry, but her speed on the wind is slow, 
and her leeway great. However, give her two points free, 
and on any course from that to a dead run she is the 
fastest, most able cruising boat of her size I have ever 
seen. She steers very easily indeed, and can carry on 
long after other small ships are in danger because of 
their own speed and the sea which makes up. 

In the afternoon we set 
double-reefed main and 
full headsails, and pro- 
ceeded to Newfoundland a 
bit to the eastward of our 
course, making a landfall 
soon after midnight at 
Cape Ray. Then it began 
to blow — really blow. 

As we were in a hurry to 
get up the Straits of Belle 
Isle and to the Labrador, 
we started a hard grind to 
windward. It was a dead 
head wind of gale velocity, 
but we challenged it, still 
under double-reefed main 
and full headsails. 
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Just before Direction took her maiden dip at Nyack. 
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Direction took a beating and did very well, indeed. 
There we jiearned that she was strong. For a while we 
took the staysail off, but it did not ease her much and at 
one time her starboard light, screen and all, six feet 
above the deck, was rolled under water. It was foolish to 
carry on; the ship was too small to make much headway 
to weather against such wind and sea, and that evening 
we ran her into Port aux 
Basques, Newfoundland. 
The fishermen there were 
surprised that we had 
bucked the gale, for which 
they evidently had great 
respect. They were not 
accustomed to such 
weather in summer and one 
of their schooners offshore 
had been in need of assist- 
ance. 

After the gale came 
calm. When we worked out 
of the harbor and around 
Cape Ray it was light, va- 
riable and uncertain. As far 
as progress was concerned, 
this was worse than the 
gale, but at length it came 
from astern, which was 
pleasant, but for the fact 
that it brought fog. We had 
been told by schooner cap- 
tains in Port aux Basques 
that we need expect no fog 
on the West Coast of New- 
foundland, but, as it turned 
out, it was thick as pea 
soup all the way. 

And we nearly lost the 
ship, too, as a result of a 
careless error in this fog. 
We got about five miles off 
our reckoning on the land 
side, as a result, I think, 
of leaving an iron bucket 
too near the binnacle. This 
introduced an error of 
nearly half a point. It was very thick and we were doing 
five knots under spinnaker in my watch that afternoon. 
Suddenly, rocks appeared on the starboard bow. We 
were approaching too close to land and must take in 
spinnaker and jibe mainsail to stand out. This was all 
very well until we got the spinnaker off her. But there 
appeared rocks to port also! We had run into a nest of 
them, so to speak, charted five or six miles offshore. A 
large, steep sea was running, and to hit anything solid 
that far offshore, in that fog, would have been worse 
than embarrassing. With spinnaker off and the rocks on 
either beam now close, I considered the situation for a 
brief interval. At this juncture came the report of rocks 

dead ahead. This forced the decision to return immedi- 
ately in the direction from which we had come. The deci- 
sion of the moment (we were then doing four knots) was 
whether to shove the tiller hard down and take the 
chance that she would not miss stays (if she did we 
would be driven on to the rocks, now close, originally 
seen to starboard), or to wear, which she would do 
slowly, and get on the starboard tack, in that manner. 

Choosing the latter alternative, I threw the tiller 
hard up. At first she just drove on, without falling away 
to starboard; we now had about three hundred feet to 




















Hauled out at Baddeck for painting. 
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go, at four knots, to the rocks ahead over which the seas 
were dashing magnificently. Then she began to wear, 
faster and faster, until we jibed her all standing; then we 
vegan to trim as if there was a thousand dollar note 
fastened insecurely to the clew of the mainsail, and she 
began to forge ahead. As I have said, she is slow on the 
wind, and not quick in stays. We made six hitches, each 
terminated by sight of 
rocks ahead. But at last, on 
the seaward hitch, we came 
clear and the _ bowsprit 
watch went below to serve 
out rum. That was rank 
carelessness, and we were 
lucky. 

The fog held another 
day, but the wind left us in 
the middle of the Straits 
where we got a fair fix by 
the Greenly Island fog 
signal. Then, when it 
cleared, we saw our first 
ice, and though at first it 
was not very impressive, 
there was more to come. 
The wind headed us, the 
fog rolled away completely, 
and we gave up a long 
windward thrash to For- 
teau Bay in favor of a short 
run to leeward to Bras 
d’Or Bay, Canada, into 
which we ran before a gale 
of wind in the early morn- 
ing. Here we lay at anchor 
for two days, and spent the 
better part of two more 
outside waiting for wind. 

When the wind finally 
came, there was too much 
of it. We left Greenly 
Island astern to port, after 
seeing our first whales, but 
were soon forced into St. 
Clair Bay on a rising 
northeaster. This is on the 
southern end of the Labrador. We found a good anchor- 
age and were glad to be safe in port through what proved 
to be a very dirty night, with the wind whining aloft and 
Eskimo dogs howling ashore. The gale held all next day. 

Although we were impatient at these delays, we found 
much to interest us. The coast here is high, barren and 
desolate, but there is a stern grandeur about it, with the 
mountains ashore and the large bergs out in the Straits. 
The people, who live a dreary life for the most part, were 
very pleased to see us and came to the ship in numbers 
which sometimes proved embarrassing, especially at 
mealtime. They all wanted cigarettes, razor blades, 
medical supplies, etc., and we gave away what we could 
spare. Some of the children helped clean up the ship for 
bits of strawberry jam, candy or dimes. 

We managed to keep very comfortable aboard the 
boat. Kent and Carey are accomplished cooks, as well 
as reliable sailors, and lightened the hours with meals of 
distinction. We had much seal meat which we got from 
fishermen, and this proved fine food. One of our best 
common dishes was Brewse, a Newfoundland dish, 
which is hard bread soaked over night, fried and 
served with molasses, a good dish, and easy to prepare. 

(Continued on page 114) 








Ocean Racing in the Dark Ages 


From a Recently Discovered Log Kept on a Race to ‘Bermuda in 1830 


By Dick DeapEyYE 


[Note: Until I came upon the manuscript reproduced here- 
with I was unaware that there had been an ocean race to 
Bermuda as long ago as 1830. But the yellowed pages bear 
unmistakable internal evidences of authenticity, and experts 
who have examined them agree that they could not have been 
written in modern times. In fact, the story is chiefly interesting 
in showing how the noble sport of yachting has progressed in 
the last hundred years. The author’s name was omitted from 
the manuscript and nothing is known about him. But he seems 
to have been one of those rare birds aboard ship who does his 
work and says nothing — at the time. Epiror. | 


UNE 24, 1830. I came aboard the yawl Hotspot this 

afternoon to find the owner, Joe Lomax, in a 

state of nerves. Four of his crew have not yet 

shown up, and two of those who have are non 
compos, having spent last night in bath tubs in the 
Hotel Griswold. Nevertheless, Lomax has great confi- 
dence of winning the race, and although it will be his 
first experience in offshore sailing, I think he will. The 
Hotspot was designed by Henry Foote, an eminent naval 
architect, and although the largest in the fleet, rates at 
the bottom of her class, getting an allowance of four 
hours from the smallest cutter. At supper Lomax 
explained how his boat had been built with abnormally 
high rails, how the keelson had been omitted to improve 
her rating, and how the bow and stern are cut away in 
reverse curves above the waterline for the same reason. 
The high rail and receding ends give the Hotspot an 
unusually ugly appearance, but when I mentioned this 
to Lomax he poohpoohed my criticisms and said she 
was built for cups and not for looks. / 

I then ventured to question the ethics of rule cheating 
and the skipper was deeply offended by my implica- 
tion. He said he knew of at least a dozen boats in the 
racing fleet that were rank rule-cheaters, but that his 
wasn't one of them. The Hotspot, he said with satis- 
faction, had been scientifically designed to beat the rule, 
which was far different from cheating the rule. This 
seemed to me to be 


“You can’t do it,’’ said Wilkins. ‘‘Tomorrow’s 
Sunday and the yards are closed. Even if you had the 
extra bowsprit and rigging like this bird had you 
couldn't get the change made. He's slipped one over 
on us and I call it a dirty shame.” 

‘“‘Dirty!”’ said Lomax, suddenly changing his tune. 
“Why, it’s an infernal outrage. Such bum sports 
oughtn’t to be allowed to race. Let’s find the Committee 
and have him thrown out.”’ 

“That’s what I came over for,”’ said Wilkins. ‘‘I 
knew you wouldn’t stand for any snide work like that.” 

So off they went, leaving me aboard to write these 
notes. I have a very low opinion of professional hockey, 
football, and pugilism, and I’m glad to find that ama- 
teur yachting is conducted on such a high plane. 

June 25, 1830. Well, we are off, full and bye on the 
port tack, the wind a little south of east and the sea 
fairly smooth. All the rest of the fleet are out of sight 
astern, and I feel more confident than ever that the 
Hotspot will win. The start was in dense fog — typical 
Bermuda race weather. It was pretty exciting, because 
just before the gun we saw a small schooner almost 
without steerageway on the port tack dead ahead. It 
was the schooner which had shipped a new bowsprit 
at the last minute, and although the Committee hadn't 
acted, we did. We were on the starboard tack at the 
time and so had the right of way. But Lomax, who was 
at the helm, saw that the schooner couldn’t clear and 
did the sporting thing. He luffed up, passed across the 
schooner’s bow, and almost cleared her as she came 
about. Not quite, as her bowsprit struck our port 
quarter and snapped off. This was too bad as the 
schooner was our most dangerous competitor. Her 
owner was mad as hops and asked why we didn’t pass 
astern, but Lomax got mad himself and asked who was 
going to pay for our injury —the mizzen shroud 
parted at the turnbuckle. 


Ten minutes after the start we were alone in the fog, 
ahead of the fleet. 


As soon as Lomax 





a distinction without 
a difference, but I did 
not pursue the dis- 
cussion as just then 
Will Wilkins, owner 
of the schooner Gal- 
lant, came aboard 
bursting with indig- 
nation. He had just 
learned that one of 
the other owners had 
shipped a new bow- 
sprit and fore rigging 
and increased the 
area of his fore 
triangle—after 
measurement. 
‘‘Well, what’s 
wrong with that?” 
asked Lomax, after 
pouring a drink. ‘‘As 





saw we were clear 
he called Sailugger, 
who has command 
of the port watch, 
and told him to get 
busy with the ring- 
tail. For a moment 
I couldn’t make out 
how they were going 
to rig a ringtail on 
a yawl. Then I saw 
that they were con- 
templating what is 
probably the clever- 
est expedient in the 
annals of ocean rac- 
ing. Before I tell 
what was done I 
must make an 
explanation. 

In the last twenty 





soon as I’m measured 
I'll do the same.” 
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“ He luffed up across the schooner’s bow and almost cleared her — but not quite.”’ 


years it has been 
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definitely ascertained that cutters are superior in 
windward work to schooners and all other two-stickers. 
Consequently the quaint custom has arisen in ocean 
racing of penalizing the cutter for her superiority. In- 
stead of penalizing schooners for sailing like square- 
riggers and giving owners and designers an incentive to 
improve the rig, the schooners are rated ‘‘as is’’ and 
the cutters are socked ten per cent. 

Hotspot, as I have mentioned, is rigged as a yawl, 
a rig nearly as close-winded as a cutter. Most owners 
are satisfied with a mizzen big enough to balance the 
headsails, but Lomax, or his designer, was an exception. 
He got the normal rating of a two-sticker, and then for 
a mizzen stuck up a ridiculous little spar in the very 
stern of his boat. Naturally, his mainsail was almost 
as big as that of a cutter. 

So much for explanation. At Lomax’s order, Sailugger 
furled the mizzen, cast off the starboard shroud (the 
port one having already carried away) and pulled the 
whole mizzen 
mast up by the 
roots. He and 
his men then 
stripped the 
mast and con- 
verted it into a 
spinnaker pole — 
an article of 
equipment that 
I had _ hitherto 
found lacking. 
Then Sailugger 
produced the 
ringtail with its 
boom extension 
and bent it on 
to the leach of 
the mainsail. At 
the first try the 
ringtail was set 
upside down, 
which caused a 
certain amount 
of profanity 











say he is, as he does nothing else but. He is also a writer, 
which helps. At sea, he’s supposed to stand his watch 
with the rest of us, but whenever it comes time for him 
to take a trick at the wheel he’s always busy working 
up a sight. He never speaks to us except to make some 
nasty crack about the steering. 

Hooey, the other member of our watch, is a great big 
lad we picked up on the beach at the last minute. He 
came with the highest recommendations, but he hadn't 
been aboard more than five minutes before he stepped 
through the skylight, while last night he fel! off the 
bowsprit and we'd have lost him if he hadn't tangled 
his foot in the jib downhaul. We had to clap a tackle on 
him to haul him aboard. So much for the starboard 
watch. Lomax, being lighter than any of us, is supposed 
to do the work aloft, but I’ve noticed that this is 
generally done at the change of the watch. 

The port watch has two men who are seagoing and 
have been off soundings before. These are Sailugger and 
Bob Lockwood, 
the bosun. 
Lockie, as we 
call him, has 
been everywhere 
and seen every- 
thing, even when 
sober, and he’s 
a great stickler 
for doing things 
shipshape and 
Bristol fashion. 
He has the bad 
habit, however, 
of talking inces- 
santly while on 
watch, and Star- 
bright has had 
to call him sev- 
eral times for 
steering two 
points wide of 
the course. 
Lockie says his 
motto is to “keep 








coming and 
going, but even- 
tually we got it 
bent correctly. Then we all looked over the side and 
everybody said we were going at least a knot faster. 
Personally, I couldn’t see any difference in our speed, 
but I said nothing. 

The crew (which was recruited to full strength at the 
last minute) combines in saying that Lomax is a fool 
for luck. If that schooner hadn’t fouled us and ruined 
our mizzen shroud it might be considered unsporting 
to unstep the mast and use the ringtail as a jury rig. 
But as it is, we have added three hundred square feet 
to our sail area and still rate as a yawl. Very clever, 
indeed. 

July 26, 1830. At sea on course south-southeast, under 
all plain sail, close-hauled on port tack. Now that we 
have been at sea a day I've had time to size up the crew 
to some extent. We call one another by our first names 
the way they do in Rotary clubs, and are pretty good 
friends except that the owner and the mate have 
exchanged a few hard words. As the watches line up, 
Lomax commands the starboard watch, and Starbright 
(the navigator), a young feilow named Hooey, and I, 
muster with him. Starbright has the reputation of 
being one of the best navigators in the game, and I dare 


“Grand crew — everyone on his toes all the time — no friction — no seasickness.” 





her footing and 
to hell with 
sailing steamship 
courses.’ Starbright says he likes to keep her footing, 
too, but as navigator he wants to know where we're 
sailing and will Lockie kindly tell him when he changes 
course. The trouble is Lockie talks so much he doesn’t 
know what course he steers. 

The third man in the port watch is Asa Lightly, a 
featherweight. He’s one of the two who slept in the 
baths at the Griswold, and now that he’s sobered up 
tells us that he was preparing his skin for the race. He’s 
the gamest little bird I ever saw and spends half his 
time aloft, or on the bowsprit, clearing things that have 
fouled in our watch. As a result of his bowsprit diving 
he is wet all the time, and his only bad habit is that of 
leaving clothes wherever he happens to chuck them. 
If anybody is foolish enough to lay aside a sweater when 
he turns in, Asa puts it on and doesn’t even bother to 
wring it dry at the end of the watch. All the boots on 
the ship are soaking wet as a result of his borrowing — 
but he’s so willing that nobody seems to mind. 

I can’t say much about Al Leberth, the other bird 
that came aboard drunk. He’s been sick ever since and 
we're thinking we may have to bury him at sea. If we 
do, there’ll be a lee bunk available for somebody. In 
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general the crew are all right, and we've certainly got 
a fine skipper. If the Hotspot didn’t leak like a sieve 
everything would be lovely. 

July 26, P.M. We had quite a row at lunch time and 
I was surprised to see how quickly hard words came to 
the surface. The trouble started when Hooey leaned his 
bulk on the swing table and upset everything into the 
lee bunk. Soup, coffee, meat, jam— the whole lot 
went on Leberth, who popped up and said he was 
damned if he was going to rot in that hell-hole any 
longer. So he grabbed a pair of the skipper’s best 
blankets and staggered out to the cockpit. Sailugger 
started to rag Hooey for being so clumsy but Lomax got 
the floor and said if anybody started swearing around 
there he was going to be it. So he lit into the port watch 
for not making the sick man work, and then switched to 
little Asa Lightly and told him the cabin looked like 
a pigsty, what with his wet clothes all over everything. 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Asa, ‘‘if you don’t want me to get my 
clothes wet, you might let somebody from your watch 
go out on the bowsprit to shift jibs. I notice jobs like 
that are done in my watch.” 

‘““Do you mean,” asked the skipper, ‘‘that I ought to 
be doing it? I’ve got so much on my mind running the 
ship my head hurts.” 

Just then Jensen, the Swedish cook, piped up out 
of his turn. ‘‘Mr. Lomax,”’ said he, ‘‘I ban sailin’ for 
forty year and I notice if you get the watches fighting 
against each other you never go nowhere. Take the 
adwice of an old salt.” 

“You take my advice,’’ said Lomax, shortly, ‘‘and 
clean all that gurry off the lee bunk. That’s what you're 
paid for. Not by the word.” 

“I’m paid to cook,” said Jensen. ‘‘Not clean the 
stable after a bunch of farm hands. If you don’t like 
that, Mr. Lomax, you could pay me off in Barmooda.”’ 

Lomax started to tell the cook he was paid off then 
and there, but Hooey, good-natured lad that he is, 
said it was his fault and started clearing up. That gave 
Sailugger the floor and he said, ‘‘Skipper, if you've got 
your mind on running the ship and want to do some- 
thing important you ought to set that ringtail to loo’ard. 
If I’d known we were going to be on the port tack so 
long I'd have done it that way in the first place.” 

“The ringtail is right the way it’s set,’’ said Lomax. 
“Anybody but a bargeman can see it draws better to 
wind’ard than it would to loo’ard.” 

‘“‘Well, I never saw one set to weather before,” said 
Sailugger, ‘‘and Lockie agrees with me.” 

Lockie was at the wheel at the time so the skipper 
and the mate went on deck to talk it out with him. 
We all went, since there was no more dinner. But when 
we got topside we found Lockie having an argument 
with Starbright, the navigator 

‘“‘Well,”” Lockie was saying, ‘‘first you jaw me for 
sailing off the course and now you're bellyaching be- 
cause I do what you say and keep her on the wind and 
you get your sextant wet.”’ 

I got the impression that Lockie had slammed her 
into it on purpose. 

“Anybody ought to know,”’ said Starbright, climbing 
off the cabin house, over Leberth and into the cockpit, 
“that you’ve got to knock her off a bit when the 
navigator is taking a sight.’’ He sat down to dry his 
sextant and his spectacles. 

“‘Navigators I’ve been shipmates with,’’ said Lockie, 
pleasantly, ‘‘are savvy enough to keep their sextants 
dry and keep a vessel moving at the same time. Of 
course, if you want me to head her back for Montauk 
and chuck the race you can get all kinds of sights.” 
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‘Don’t talk about chucking the race,”’ put in Lomax, 
nervously. ‘‘It’s bad for the morale of the crew. The 
weather’s getting worse all the time and I notice there’s 
a terrible amount of stretch in the weather rigging. 
Besides, she’s leaking bad.”’ 

‘“‘T never saw a boat that didn’t,”’ said Lockie, sawing 
away at the wheel, ‘‘so leaking’s the least of our 
troubles. If you don’t mind my saying so, Skipper, the 
real trouble with this ship is her sails. They fit like 
tarpaulins, and the worst of alli is that ringtail. If you 
unbent it and towed it astern it would hold us back 
less than it does now.”’ 

There’s one thing I'll say for our navigator. He paid 
no attention to this general bickering, but dried his 
sextant and while Lockie was jawing got a noon sight. 
Navigation is all that interests him. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
after a mental calculation, ‘‘we’ve only made good 120 
miles in the last twenty-four hours, and if you ask my 
opinion we're trailing the fleet.”’ 

“Either that or we’ve got a bum navigator. Can I 
knock her off a bit, Starby, and let her get out of her 
own way?” 

“‘Keep her as she is,” said Starbright. “I'll go below 
and do some figuring.”’ 

“Weil,” said Sailugger, resuming, ‘“‘it’s all due to 
that ringtail. I thought at first it was a good idea, 
Skipper, but I can see now it’s holding us back.” 

Lomax thought a moment. “No,” said he, “the 
trouble is with the trim of the sails. I’ve found that if 
you strap her in the way she is now the old Hotspot'|l 
never foot. Start the sheet, Hooey.”’ 

Instead of merely starting it, Hooey let it run about 
six feet and only stopped when his hand caught under 
the cleat. But that didn’t phase him. ‘‘Somebody lend 
a hand, here,”’ said he, cheerfully, and two or three of 
us jumped to help. He got his hand out and without 
paying his injury any attention hauled in. I never saw 
such a man for strength and absence of nerves. Pretty 
soon he got the boom in exactly to where it was before 
and Lomax said, ‘‘That’s fine. Now see her go.” 

We all looked over the side and agreed that we were 
going at least a knot faster. All but the mate. He said, 
“‘Why, Skipper, that’s nonsense. You can see she’s 
stopped in her tracks. Look at those bubbles. The only 
way you can keep this hooker moving is to flatten the 
boom amidships. Clap a tackle on it if necessary. 
What are you steering, Lockie?”’ 

‘‘South-southeast,’’ said Lockie, automatically. Then 
he looked at the compass. ‘‘No,’”’ he amended. ‘‘The 
wind headed me a bit. I was on — well, south — no, 
say south by east. Now I’m back on south-southeast. 
Wind’s letting me up.”’ 

Starbright poked his head up the hatchway and stood 
a moment eating a sandwich. ‘‘Those damn tables 
always make me feel woozy,” said he. ‘‘Guess I'll 
get a breath of air.”’ 

‘What tables do you need to work up a noon sight?” 
asked Lockie, who knows a bit of everything. 

“It’s the swing table I’m talking about,’’ rejoined 
Starbright. ‘I don’t need any tables or any hints on 
noon sights. Say, Skipper,, what did the log read at 
eight o’clock?”’ 

“It was seventy-three point six at eight o'clock last 
night. I didn’t happen to notice it this morning.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know how I’m to work up my D.R. 
if you birds don’t read the log,’’ said Starby, petulantly. 
“I never saw conditions for navigating as bad as they 
are on this boat.” 

“Did you ever see any navigating conditions any- 
where?”’ asked Lockie. 
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‘Here, give me the wheel,” said the skipper. ‘‘ You're 
steering all over the lot.” 

““No wonder,”’ said Lockie, ‘‘with you jawing me all 
the time. For good steering the helmsman ought to be 
left alone.’’ He went below, whistling. 

July 27, A.M. Last night we almost withdrew from 
the race. Around sundown the wind suddenly hauled 
into the west and blew a fresh breeze. Sailugger hollered 
right away for the spinnaker and there was quite an 
argument between him and the skipper, the skipper 
claiming she couldn’t carry it. But Starbright saw a 
chance to make up some of what we had lost in leeway 
and set a new course of southeast. So we got the 
spinnaker and the balloon jib on her and began to 
make knots. Not that that lasted very long. The 
wind backed two points and in came the spinnaker. 
Excitingly. Lockie was standing by the spinnaker pole 
to walk aft with it, and Hooey, who happened to be on 
deck, was told to let go the halliard when he got the 
word. I was stationed at the after guy. 

‘“‘Let go,” said Sailugger, and I did. So did Hooey, 
which was more important. The pole dropped into the 
water, jumped the inboard end out of the socket, broke 
in half against the weather shrouds, and almost tumbled 
Lockie overboard. The sail ballooned up in the air, 
fouled the spreader, tore nearly in half, and floated 
astern. The halliard burned Hooey’s hands before he 
could decide whether to hold on or let go. Altogether 
it was a sweet mess. 

Lomax turned out —it was our watch below — 
breathing fire. ‘‘Two hundred dollars blown to hell,” 
said he, ‘“‘and the race chucked. A fine lot of farmers 
you are.” 

“Too bad, Skipper,’’ said the mate, ‘“‘but the wind 
had backed and we can’t use the spinnaker anyway.” 

“You maniacs in the port watch are carrying too 
much sail all the time,’’ bellowed the skipper. ‘I can’t 
sleep a wink in my watch below.” 

“‘Of course, if it’s sleep you're after,’ said Lockie, 
rubbing a bruised shoulder, ‘‘you might have stayed in 
New London.” 

Hooey put in his two cents’ worth. ‘‘ The barometer’s 
falling, and the night looks awful bad. Why don’t we 
turn back?” 

Poor Leberth, who had been corking off in the cockpit 
for twenty-four hours, raised a weary head. “The first 
sensible word I’ve heard on this ship,”’ said he. ‘‘ Let's 


go, Skipper.” 







couple of stars, put in a word. “I’m all for quitting,”’ 
said he, “‘but it’s easier to quit in Bermuda. We're 
more than half way there.”’ 

“That settles it,” said Lomax, decisively. ‘‘We'll 
carry on till hell freezes over.” 

Sailugger came up from below. ‘“‘The trouble with 
this ship,’’ he remarked, “‘is that someone pushed a 
suitcase against one of the lead scupper pipes under the 
cockpit. That’s where she’s leaking. Give me some tape 
and plastic wood and I'll have her tight.” 

‘Yes,’’ said Lockie, ‘‘and I noticed a couple of corks 
in the bilge pump intake this afternoon. Get those 
out and we'll be jake.” 

“On with the race, then,”’ said Lomax. “‘But take 
that ballooner in if the wind freshens any more.”’ 

So that crisis passed and we're still in the race. Where, 
nobody knows. Haven't sighted a sail since we left 
Montauk. 

July 27, P.M. That wasn’t all that happened last 
night. I’ve just heard from Hooey that when we were 
all settled after the spinnaker incident Asa came 
below for a smoke and turned on the light over the chart 
table. Skipper was asleep and so was I, but Starbright 
wasn’t and the light shone in his eyes. Somebody called 
Asa on deck and he went up, leaving the light on. 
Hooey was thinking lazily about turning it out when 
Starbright hopped up and did it. He had no more than 
got back into his bunk again than Asa came down and 
lighted it again. Well, Starbright feels that the chart 
table and appurtenances belong to him and said some- 
thing about the light. Asa told him to keep his shirt on 
and he'd be gone in a minute. When he went Starbright 
got up and swiped the bulb. 

Asa came down again, this time to make an entry in 
the log, and when he couldn't find the light he said it 
was just like the rest of the navigating department — 
gone when you wanted him. Asa added, as if to himself, 
that he expected we’d make our landfall in Nassau. 
Then he went topside. 

Well, that touched Starby’s professional pride and 
damned if he didn’t follow Asa topside and start a 
fight with him in the cockpit. Starby is strong and when 
he gets roused, powerful. They couldn't fight standing 
up, but were sprawling all over a couple of blankets in 
the cockpit, and Starby just got his fingers on Asa’s 
windpipe when one of the blankets bit him in the belly. 
That was Leberth, expressing his disapproval of 

being made a battle- 





Lomax hesitated. 
“Well,” said he, “I 
brought you fellows 
along for a good time 
and not for a beating. 
Since we got out of 
the Gulf Stream and 
into the ocean I’ve 
been worrying a lot 
about the ship. What 
do the rest of you say?”’ 

‘‘I say whooey,’’ 
said Lockie, and 
Hooey looked at him 
gratefully. But Lockie 
was only expressing 
contempt. Sailugger 
expressed his by going 
below, his lips clamped 
tight together. Star- 
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ground. It was the 
first good bite he'd had 
on the entire trip. By 
that time Lockie hauled 
the fighters apart and 
sent Starby below. | 
remember waking a bit 
later and thinking we 
had turned into a sub- 
marine. The port watch 
were expressing their 
disapproval of our gang 
by burying her. 

This morning, about 
eleven, it began to 
blow so hard from the 
southwest that we un- 
bent the ringtail, took 
in the topsail and jib, 
and tied a reef in the 
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bright, who had been 
busy cross-breeding a 


“*We kept on sailing away to the eastward until somebody on the steamer 


called out to us.” 





main. The _ ballooner 
(Continued on page 120) 








The Elco 50-Footer Exhibited at the Motor Boat Show 
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The twin screw Elco 5)-foot cruiser steps out at a 15-mile clip with her two Model F-62 Elco motors, and she is beautifully finished 
and equipped. Above are shown the spacious deck saloon, and a corner of one of the staterooms; and below, the owner’s double 
stateroom and the connecting bathroom. 
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An Account of Some Men Who Have Made Long 
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The Skjoldmoen sailed from Bergen, to Chicago in 1863, making the long passage in ninety days. 


a log and paddled himself across a 
stream in search of food, the sea has 
called to her the adventurous spirits 
among men. She has whispered the spell 
=: that has made the far horizon the most 
Ciuciiummentnti desired, the bay around the next head- 
land the fairest, the distant island looming blue on the 
sea’s rim the most delectable. And man has constantly 
answered her call and has again and again shoved off 
from shore and tame safety to dare the unknown dis- 
tance. Sometimes he has gone through; sometimes he 
has been driven back with shattered craft and gear; 
sometimes he has perished along the watery road. But 
always, at all times, there have been those who have 
heeded the call of the sea and have gone out to seek and 
to find — what? 

With those who have dared old ocean in large and 
well found vessels with full crews and professional navi- 
gators, this series has nothing to do. They have made 
many daring voyages, it is true, into the frozen North or 
among the coral islands of tropical seas. But they have 
had hired men to handle their boats for them, or they 
have made their voyages in the pursuit of trade. Many 
of the most exciting yarns have been spun about some of 
these craft, but they need not concern us here. We pro- 
pose to tell a little about the men who have made long 
voyages in short ships; who have sought out the ends of 
the earth for the love of adventure and not for the pur- 
pose of increasing their wealth nor for the advancement 
of science. In every age there have been men who, like 
Bill Nutting, have-gone to sea in little boats because 
that was the kind of thing which gave them pleasure. 
This may be, as Nutting pointed out, a wholly incompre- 
hensible thing to landsmen and to the’ majority of pro- 
fessional seamen. But who is there of us who has not, 
at one time or another, felt an almost overwhelming 
urge to chuck everything ashore and embark on a voy- 
age of discovery? For discovery, to the lover of the sea, 








means the thrill of visiting a port new to you, no matter 
how old or well charted or familiar to the rest of the 
world it may be. And so they went to sea, these men, 
fired by the same spirit which actuated the old timers 
who sought new lands across the Sea of Darkness. - 
Plenty of them have failed, either through some lack 
of proper equipment or through some lack of the needed 
tough, enduring fiber in the human element. Many have 
started out in unsuitable and half-equipped craft. Many 
more have dreamed of going, though they had no reali- 
zation of what going to sea in a small boat really means. 
Such have been driven back to port after a few days or 
weeks or have left the bones of their vessels somewhere 
along the way. The more one knows of the water, the 
more one respects its possibilities. The ignorant and in- 
experienced fear little because they know little. They 
cannot plan intelligently because they do not know what 
may be in store for them. They have no conception of 
the meaning of a ‘‘whole gale”’ nor of the hours of cold 
and wet that may have to be suffered by the seagoer. 
And we say ‘“‘suffered,’’ advisedly; for when the wind 
bites through peajacket and sweater and each gray- 
backed sea that rolls up out of the darkness carries a new 
threat to the weary watch on deck, misery becomes 
acute. They little know how slight a matter may produce 
a smoldering enmity among the members of a small 
crew, cooped up together for weeks at a time in the con- 
fined space of a tiny cabin. They do not appreciate how 
the good fellow of the shore may deteriorate into the 
complaining shirk after a long run off soundings. Even 
on large, well-manned and well-found ships the crew 
grow intensely tired of each other, and the monotony of 
seeing the same faces and hearing the same voices day 
after day drives ordinarily well-meaning men to excesses 
of speech, and at times even further, until mutiny may 
become a welcome relief from the stale daily round. 
To most of the present generation, size and seagoing 
ability are well nigh synonymous. We are so accustomed 
to the huge sea castles which ply the passenger lanes of 
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the Western Ocean that we think no one but a lunatic 
would go to sea in any craft of less than a thousand tons 
or so. We cannot really believe that an able little 
schooner may be as safe, or even safer than, a deeply 
loaded steamer of many times her'size. And yet the war 
should have shown us again that it is, as in most things, 
the human element which really matters. Do you re- 
member the tug that started across the Atlantic in win- 
ter, only to meet gale after gale? Halfway across she 
was overhauled by a large steamer and her crew taken 
off. But the master, the engineer and one other man 
stayed by her and brought her safely into port. Or have 
you ever read of the 4,000-mile voyage of the iron-willed 
Captain Bligh in the gig of H. M. S. Bounty? We read of 
the voyages of the Vikings and find it hard to realize 
that Leif Eiriksson sailed to Vinland the Good in an 
open boat some seventy feet long. The Santa Maria, the 
flagship of Columbus, was little larger than a Long 
Island Sound oyster sloop, and probably not nearly as 
seaworthy. Nor did our great grandfathers show any 
symptoms of deterioration, if we are to judge by the 
ships in which they went to sea, for on August Ist, 1794, 
19-year old John Boit, Jr., sailed from Newport in com- 
mand of the 60-foot sloop Union, bound for China. 
Nearly two years later he was back and the only pub- 
licity given him was a brief item at the foot of the “ Ar- 
rivals’’ column in the Boston Sentinel: “Sloop Union, 
Boit, Canton.” 

In our own day the experiences of yachtsmen in the 
series of races to Bermuda have done much to destroy 
the fallacy of relating size and seaworthiness. The com- 
mittees in charge have wisely insisted on good condition 
structurally, and upon complete outfits, and the yachts 
which have sailed to the ‘‘Onion Patch”’ have been fine 
representatives of the fleet. Yet even smaller boats have 
made longer voyages, and some have even circumnavi- 
gated the globe. 

*x* * * 

Digging back through the old records in search of the 
accounts of the earlier voyages has been a long task, for 
mention of such small craft is rare and often aggravat- 
ing. We find a phrase here and there that hints at a 
story, but no other trace save the name of a boat and an 
approximate date. Nor can one be sure that even that is 
not fiction. Seagoers have never been noted for writing 
interesting tales of their voyages, and old log books are 
apt to perish in a few years. Yet by much digging it is 
possible to uncover a few bald facts about some early 
small boat voyages. 

In an old issue of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
. dated August 29th, 1863, appears a wood cut of a bluff- 
bowed little craft with a single mast and a double head 
rig. She is pitching gayly in a heavy sea, carrying reefed 
mainsail and staysail, yet flaunting a huge pennant with 
her name Skjgldmgen on it. She is described as a Nor- 
wegian sloop of 55 tons and 63 feet long, 17 feet beam 
and 12 feet deep. She left the port of Bergen on April 
11th, 1863, and reached Chicago in ninety days — not a 
bad run considering the long passage up the St. Law- 
rence and along the Great Lakes. She was sent out by 
Torgar and Oscar Svanoe and was commanded by 
Rathje Wesenberg. Her crew numbered five and her 
cargo consisted of herring, codfish and salt. It was said 
that she would sail for Norway with flour and tobacco, 
but we have been unable to find any further mention of 
her. The canal enthusiasts might note that Leslie’s com- 
ments are as follows: ‘‘If the proposed canal connected 
Lake Illinois with the Mississippi, she might proceed by 
way of New Orleans.” And then it goes on to say that 
the Skjgldm¢en is believed to be the smallest boat that 
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has ever crossed the Atlantic except for Captain Shack- 
ford’s 30-ton “cutter sloop” in which he sailed from 
Bordeaux to the West Indies in 1849. Search as we may, 
we can find no record of the said Shackford. Once we hit 
on an item in Poole’s Index, ‘‘The Account of a Voyage”’ 
by C. C. Shackford but, on unearthing the dusty old 
volume of the Monthly Religious Magazine the hoped for 
story turned out to be a rather flowery sermon. Still, 
there are certain by-products of research that are of 
interest, such as the note of the first vessel to carry 
crude petroleum across the Atlantic in bulk and the fact 
that a seagoing brig was built on the Ohio. 

In 1864 the Western Ocean was braved by a little 
cockleshell named the Vision. She was only 15 feet long, 
of 4 feet 6 inches beam and 2 feet 10 inches in depth. 
She was rigged as a hermaphrodite brig with foresail, 
foretopsail and topgallant, leg o’ mutton mainsail, main 
staysail, and jib. She was built in New York at the foot 
of Grand Street, East River, and was launched on the 
afternoon of June 17th ‘‘in the presence of a large gath- 
ering of spectators. Owing to the position of affairs, she 
was dismasted previous to the launch.’”’ When her hail- 
ing port, New Orleans, was seen painted on her stern, 
“Dozens at once pronounced her a blockade runner.” 
It was explained, however, that the captain and owner 
had been a citizen of New Orleans and that his seaman’s 


-register was issued there. 


He was J. C. Donovan and must have kissed the 
Blarney stone, for he seems to have been a successful 
and artful beggar. Apparently he begged most of his 
outfit, for the Herald notes a number of items which had 
been “‘donated’’ and that he still lacked a compass and a 
few pounds of preserved meats ‘‘and it is to be hoped 
that someone will donate these articles to him.” The 
crew was William Spencer of Providence, R. I., and 
there was also a dog named Toby. The only provision 
for cooking was a lamp, and the voyagers plarined to 
subsist mainly on corned meats. They carried 55 gallons 
of water ‘‘to drink pure and in coffee.’”” When we think 
of the primitive methods of preserving meats and veg- 
etables in vogue at the time, we pity the men who went 
to sea in the days of “bully”’ beef and ‘“‘desecrated”’ 
potatoes. According to the writers of the day, these were 
sad things to eat. 

Captain Donovan cleared the Vision at the Custom 
House and she got a free tow from Grand Street to the 
Battery, where several thousand persons thronged to 
see the little craft. ‘‘Boatmen reaped a harvest and 
even the foreign men-of-war that were in port sent their 
boats to examine her. . . . She looked shipshape. Toby 
was the object of much attention.” 

Finally, about two in the afternoon of Sunday, June 
26th, she got off. To quote the Herald again: ‘‘ When all 
was ready, Captain Donovan set his foresail, foretopsail 
and mainsail and, giving her the jib, she was headed for 
Governor’s Island ‘on the wind’ and standing close in, 
he ‘tacked ship’ and reached over to Whitehall when he 
again tacked, heading for Bedloe’s Island, and making 
one more tack, he stood down the bay with a nice breeze, 
making at least eight knots. Captain Donovan intends 
to make the coast of England about Land’s End and 
proceed direct to London.”’ Well, do you believe that 
any 15-footer ever made eight knots? It is interesting to 
note her leg o’ mutton mainsail which may have a bear- 
ing on the merits of the Marconi rig for seagoing cruisers. 
The steamship Great Eastern was to visit New York not 
long after this, so the reporter concludes by saying that 
as England was to send her largest ship to us, the small- 
est can carry the Stars and Stripes across to them. He 
then suggests a fleet of North River sloops as commerce 
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destroyers in case of war. The Alabama was still afloat 
and active against our shipping and feeling about Great 
Britain’s benevolent neutrality ran high. 

On the 28th, the Vision was reported by the pilot 
boat William Bell, 45 miles east of Fire Island, as going 
off with all sail set. This same pilot schooner was cap- 
tured and burned by the Confederate cruiser Talla- 
hassee, a converted blockade runner, a few months later. 
But a search of the London papers reveals no further 
trace of the V7- 
ston and it is 
quite likely that 
she was lost. 

Another mad- 
dening refer- 
ence is found in 
an old issue of 
Outing to the 
effect that 
‘‘The smallest 
of our registered 
yachts—ex- 
cluding such 
boats as the 
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Foam to Spitzbergen, and Jan Mayen, she left the Clyde 
on September 5th, 1860, and made Madeira in 14 days, 
a fast passage for a boat of her size. She called at the 
Cape of Good Hope and arrived at Hobart Town, Tas- 
mania, 120 days out. Her actual sailing time was 100 
days, as 20 days were spent in port at Madeira and the 
Cape. She had comparatively good weather on the pas- 
sage and was not hove-to once, though she had her share 
of strong winds and heavy seas. Her best day’s run was 
195 miles and 
her poorest 11. 
She carriedja 
crew of six from 
Scotland and 
shipped an ex- 
tra man at 
Cape Town. In 
the same year a 
couple of ten- 
tonners were 
sent out to Aus- 
tralia, one on a 
ship’s deck and 
the other 
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Charter Oak, of 
27 tons, in 
1857.”" And so 
far we have found no trace of either yacht or passage. 
The same article mentions another little vessel, naméd 
Il Leone de Caprera, 27 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches beam, 
and 3 feet depth, which made a long voyage in 1880 and 
1881. She was shaped like a whaleboat and decked all 
over except for a very small cockpit aft and carried a 
crew of three. Her captain, Vicento Fondacaro, was a 
native of Naples, as were the two men of the crew. The 
skipper had learned his business in British vessels and 
held a Canadian certificate of competency. She left 
Montevideo on October 3rd, 1880, and made the run to 
Palmas by January 9th. She stayed there four days and 
went on to Gibraltar which was reached on the 23rd. 
Thence she went to Naples and on to Barcelona. The 
author comments on this voyage as follows: ‘But 
neither this nor any of the small boats and dories that 
have crossed the Atlantic, been abandoned or lost on the 
passage, have been of any practical use except as a 
curiosity.’’ Evidently, he held that a yacht should be a 
high and holy thing. He then goes on to tell of several 
yachts that had gone from England to Australia, a 
voyage of some 13,000 miles, with plenty of heavy seas 
and wild weather on the way. He mentions the 25-ton 
cutter Katinka and the Inca, of about the same size, 
which made the trip in 1853 in which year the 84-ton 
cutter Corsair, built by Ratsey, went out to Port Philip 
and started a 20-year term as a pilot boat, being finally 
lost in a flat calm when a current set her ashore on a 
rocky ledge. 

In 1860 the British cutter Spray was bought by Com- 
modore McPherson, of the recently formed Derwent 
Yacht Club, and sent out to Australia. She was of 20 
tons register, 33 tons yacht measurement, and was about 
55 feet water line, 11 or 12 feet beam, and had been 
raced in Scottish waters. In command of the noted Cap- 
tain Wyse, who had taken Lord Dufferin’s schooner 


The Vision, a 15-footer, sailed for England in 1864 with a crew of two men and a dog. 





rough trip, with 
her decks con- 
stantly swept, 
bulwarks smashed and so on, and took 141 days for the 
voyage from Cowes to Sydney. 

Another little one made the long journey in 1864. She 
was the cutter Vivid, built as the Scourge in 1859)\by 
Fife of Fairlie. She was a 25-ton craft, say about 50 feet 
water line and 11 feet beam. After half a dozen seasons 
of active racing, she was bought by S. C. Burt of the 
Royal Sydney Yacht Club. She left Liverpool under 
trysail on the last day of October and had light winds to 
the equator, which was crossed on December 3rd. Ten 
days out the mate died. Strong winds were met after the 
little cutter crossed the doldrums and the Cape of Good 
Hope was reached on January 12th, 1865. She was then 
72 days out and the water supply was extremely low. 
Eleven days were spent in port at the Cape and sail was 
again made on January 23rd, in company with an Amer- 
ican pilot schooner bound for Shanghai. The two vessels 
remained in company, it is said, for some 3,000 miles 
which would indicate that the schooner must have been 
taking it easy. She ran her easting down and, as Aus- 
tralia was neared, met some dirty weather, being hove-to 
for four days off Cape Leeuwin in a westerly gale. An- 
other gale was met after she had crossed the Great Aus- 
—— Bight, and Sydney was finally reached on March 
25th. 

Commodore Walker, of Sydney, bought the Alerie, a 
Ratsey cutter built in 1864. She was 62 feet 6 inches 
water line, 14 feet 6 inches beam, and registered just 
under 50 tons. Captain Alexander Campbell took her 
with six hands and sailed from Falmouth on May 6th, 
1865. She made a fine passage at first, sighting Teneriffe 
on the eighth and crossing the Line on the 31st. She met 
some weather after that and lost her topmast on June 
23rd. Cape Town was reached on July 3rd, 58 days out 
from England. Five days were spent there and then she 
(Continued on page 126) 






































































The Conversion of 
Emile 

Part II — A Quick Passage from Cor- 

sica Homeward during Which We 


ive a Demonstration in the Art of 
Cooking Aboard a Small ‘Boat 


By Peter Powe. 


of great beauty. Pent in to landward 

by the savage escarpments of towering 
mountains, the little rocky promontory that 
dominates the bay is crowned by a mighty 
fortress, antiquated and now disused. There 
is a landing jetty and a sprinkling of houses 
along the waterfront. We pile aboard a toy 
train to take a trip into the hinterland, but 
so many unrelieved mountains have a de- 
pressing effect on us simple sailor folk, and 
the next day we hurry back aboard again. 

A howling Tramontana is blowing, and a 
soul-shaking sea running outside, which even 
in our snug anchorage grips us viciously with 
its undertow and sets us back crunching 
against our cable. Getting underway in this 
would be out of the question, so we turn in 
for the night. 

In the morning we woke to a force three 
wind from the N.W., a dead muzzler on our 
homeward course, but we slipped from the 
buoy and got underway. There still was a 
tremendous swell running, swirling in around the reefs 
at the entrance in acres of creaming foam, and spurting 
in mighty jets at the base of the wicked cliffs. The wind 
was failing rapidly, and close-hauled we could not get 
clear of the land, each sea sweeping us in nearer to the 
reefs. So we wore ship while we still had steerageway, 
and ran back into Calvi. We did not have long to wait 
for wind, for in the night it came back again from the 
S.W. and blew hard. 

Seven-thirty the next morning found us reaching out 
of the bay, our lee rail in the water. While still under the 
lee of the land we hove the log. As Claude Worth re- 
marks, it is a most informative instrument. The con- 
sensus of opinion had been that we were making nearly 
eight knots. The chip bobbed up and down merrily 
astern, the line ran out at what seemed a prodigious 
speed, but when the sand had run out we found that 
but five and three-quarters knots had gone overboard. 
We got clear of the land to find a rising half gale of 
wind on our quarter and a nasty breaking sea, running 
diagonally over the old swell. The ship was laboring 
heavily, and so we handed the forestaysail, shifted to 
number two jib, and rolled a turn up in the main. 
Thus eased, the ship was actually going faster. The wind 
worked slowly around into the east, and by noon was 
blowing a full gale, but the sea was steadier, and so we 
set the reefed forestaysail. 

Bill Nutting has written that the loneliest thing in the 
world is to be the only well person in a crew of dead and 
dying, and this morning I found that the opposite is 
equally true. I celebrated the good chance by being 
violently seasick. However, I managed to laugh off my 
disability as mountain sickness, and did not lose too 
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[: the morning Calvi presented a picture 











A Tartane, bound home for Italy. She carries the oldest of fore and aft rigs, 


the lateen. 


much of the dignity of my position as skipper. When I 
come out of my coma, with a renewed and ravening 
appetite, my first conscious words are, ‘‘When do we 
eat?”’ 

“‘How the Sam Hill do you expect to do any cooking 
in this seaway?’’ you counter. 

‘‘Just wait a moment; you haven’t seen the whole bag 
of tricks yet,” I answer. 

I rummage around in a locker and produce a Primus 
which I hang from three chains to a hook in the carlines, 
so that it is free to swing in any direction. The chains act 
to hold a pot on it, and although it may gyrate alarm- 
ingly from its free motion, it will never spill a drop. It 
is the small boy’s trick of swinging a tin ean full of water 
on the end of a string. It beats gimbals all the way 
around the compass rose. I then drag a heavy steel pot 
from its lair behind the sink, and brown a couple of 
diced onions in a little olive oil, I then dump in some cut 
up potatoes, celery, carrots, mushrooms, and whatever 
other vegetables I can find. While these are browning 
I take a chicken, stuff her with onions, sprinkle her with 
salt and pepper, lard her with a couple of strips of bacon, 
and shove her down into the vegetables. I pour in a pint 
of water and as much of white wine, and produce the 
lid of the pot which goes on with a gasket and screw 
clamp that closes the whole hermetically. I set a little 
safety valve, and then pump up the Primus to do its 
prettiest. By the time I have the fiddle racks on the 
cabin table the safety valve is whistling and I turn out 
the Primus. 

Another ten minutes and the pressure has dropped 
enough so that the lid can be taken off, and in 25 min- 
utes from the time the stove was lighted I serve up as 
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good a poulet en cocotte as you want to sink your teeth 
into. As it has been cooked in superheated live steam it 
is done to a turn in a very few minutes. In the bottom 
of the pot are the vegetables and a quart or so of rich, 
luscious gravy. Since I have carried this gadget we 
have never once missed a hot meal through stress of 
weather. The swinging Primus will burn through any- 
thing and hold the kettles without spilling. I once had 
the coal stove come up by the roots and land, floorboards 
and all, in a bunk, while the hanging stove continued 
to do its work. The autoclave pot will cook nearly any- 
thing in a jiffy and better than any other way I know of. 
Dried. beans are done in fifteen minutes without previous 
soaking, and in half an hour are reduced to soup. It is 
the only way I know of to make beef packed in dry salt 
palatable, though this, of course, requires long washing to 
get rid of the salt. You may, very likely, have to heave to 
to get at the chow, but you can cook while underway. 

In the meantime the Emilie is tearing along and the 
wind has backed around to east, which with our course 
of N.W. puts it over the quarter. We realize that we are 
making much better time than on the passage out which 
consumed two days and the better part of three nights, 
but still, we are surprised to make a landfall at dusk. 
By nine we could see the spokes of light from a light- 
house revolving through the sky, and from the list 
make it out to be Cap Ferrat. We hold up for Monaco, 
but when off the entrance find it out of the question 
to go in with a full gale astern and a sea sweeping clean 
across the jetties. 

This harbor, a good one when once you are moored 
inside, is not possible to enter with a heavy easterly. 
It is open to that quarter, and the beach is only a very 





Off Antibes we speak the Adone of Viareggio. She is an hermaphrodite brig, of a 


type commonly confused with a brigantine. 
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short: distance from the entrance. A ship must be 
rounded to instantly, a maneuver which is complicated 
by the fact that there are thirty fathoms of water, so 
that one is likely to be set on the beach before an 
anchor can take hold. 

We hauled our wind and ran off around Cap Ferrat 
into Villefranche Bay which is like a Norwegian fiord, - 
and spent the night at a buoy where we had seen the 
British dreadnaught Queen Elisabeth moored, so we had 
no fears for our ground tackle. The next day we cleared 
for Cannes, with only the faintest sailing breeze blowing. 

Crossing the Bay of the Angels, off Nice, we had a 
pageant of the history of shipping. First, an open 
Italian Tartane, the lineal descendant of the original 
double-ender, except for her rig, reminiscent of the 
Block Islander, and with a strong family relationship to 
Hanna’s Seaward, and the-Greek spongers. Quite unlike 
the Norwegian double-enders, she was a 35-foot un- 
decked vessel, lightly built, slack bilged, with sweeping 
sheer and low freeboard. She still spread the oldest of 
fore and aft rigs, the lateen. 

From St. Tropez, the wine port, bound up for Nice, 
were four or five large French Tartanes. Sixty- or seventy- 
foot shoal draft double-enders, they carry a towering 
cutter rig. For handling in the small Riviera ports they 
have developed a technique of their own. As they pass 
in the entry of the port, the jib, which is set flying, is 
let down on the run, and the loose-footed mainsail is 
brailed up against the mast. The gaff is left standing, 
the head of the mainsail coming inboard on hoops. 
The forestaysail is now handed, and the ship then car- 
ries only the huge gaff topsail. This rag is nearly as 
large as the main, and being high in the air gets what 
wind blows over the quayside buildings. 
About thirty fathoms from their berth, 
they brail up the topsail and moor to 
an enormous rusty grapnel; a few boat 
lengths from the quay they snub up on 
the coco warp, and the ship swings end 
for end, continuing in, stern first, till 
she touches the quay, and is then moored 
bow and stern. Expert from long practice, 
they shoot their craft into a space be- 
tween other moored vessels, with only a 
foot or two to spare, and when it is 
realized that they carry from thirty to 
fifty dead weight tons of cargo, till the 
high cambered decks are awash, some idea 
of the judgment required may be appre- 
ciated. 

A few moments later we noticed the 
peculiar heliographic eflect of a square- 
rigged vessel in stays, behind the Antibes 
breakwater, and presently a white-hulled 
hermaphrodite brig came around the 
lighthouse and stood out to sea on a 
course that carried her, braced sharp up 
on the wind, a few feet under our stern: 
She was the Adone, of Viareggio, and what 
is usually incorrectly called a brigantine, 
although her main was a two spar mast, 
and crossed neither square topsail nor 
to’gallant. She soon overhauled and passed 
a Bluenose four-master in the offing. 

All these ships were in view when ‘over 
the horizon came three tall objects that 
we took for farmyard siloes dancing a 
whirling saraband on the deep. All at 
once we realized that it was Herr Flett- 
(Continued on page 124) 
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What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 


Part IV. My First Step up the Sea Ladder. Hongkong and a Cargo of Coolies 





By JoRGEN FENGER 


=m, NE Sunday, August and I were given 

% shore leave while the Poseidon lay in 
) Singapore. To be sure, there was not 
, much money between us, but we had to 
/ see the town at least, and off we went 
in our best array, directly after dinner. 

‘ j It was very warm and the streets were 
doiensetl but for a lone Chinaman or so, on watch outside 
the wretched public houses for the passing sailor who 
might buy their miserable liquor and unappetizing 
food. But that was not for us, so we decided to lay our 
course out into the country a bit. Hearing the report of 
guns, not far off, we headed in that direction and pres- 
ently saw a company of natives at target practice. 
Evidently they were of the upper class, for there were 
carriages and tents with flags and awnings. Drawing 
close, we learned that the local governor, with his 
officers and friends, was amusing himself at shooting. 
Curious as we were, we bored our way in as far as 
possible, and were about to be shown out again when 
the governor himself called us to him. He was a hand- 
some young Malay, dressed in the European manner and 
very friendly. He spoke good English, asking to what 
ship we belonged, and when he heard that we were 
Danish he became even more friendly and told us that 
he knew our country well. It was from there that the 
Princess of Wales had come, and so on. Then he asked 
if we liked pineapples and gave us his card — on which 
he wrote something that looked to us like snakes and 
snails — and said that we had only to hand it over to 





‘ the sentry by the iron gate at the entrance to his garden 


which lay nearby. We could eat to our heart’s content 
and take with us as many pineapples as we wished. 
That was a great stroke of luck and we were not long in 


_ presenting the sentry with our card, which he kept as 


he opened the gate. Now I am sorry that I gave it up 
for it would have been interesting, later in life, to have 
that friendly governor’s card written in his own hand. 

In the garden were thousands of pineapples, whole 
acres planted with them, yet they were not as impressive 
as we had supposed for they more nearly resembled a 
field of red beets. They were delicious, however, and we 
ate till our mouths were quite galled, and then chose as 
many of the largest and best looking ones as we could 
carry away. Jaded and tired, we returned aboard before 
dark with good dividends and our money intact. 

Our joy at being in port was not altogether un- 
diluted, however, for the mosquitoes were ungodly 
thick, day and night. The moment one was in the shade, 
one heard their plaguy piping music. How they bit! and 
how it itched! and it was impossible to leave off scratch- 
ing oneself. Whether they were especially poisonous, or 
our blood was impure from all the salt food we had been 
eating on the voyage out, I’m not sure, but there was no 
doubt as to the inflammation which came in the bites, 
till we were quite badly off. Even now I have marks on 
my feet and ankles from that time, as we went about 
without stockings and in the thinnest possible clothing, 
on account of the heat. We were all looking forward to 
getting to sea again, in a really fresh breeze that would 
blow these pests overboard. 
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From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 








From Singapore, we went to Bangkok to load rice for 
Hong Kong. Our ship, being too deep to float over the 
bar at low river, did not come up to the town but had to 
lie at anchor out in the roads. Only the captain went 
ashore. Off watch we fished a bit, but often as not we 
bought up a snake for our trouble. The snakes were not 
so very large, at most three or four feet, some being 
cross-striped yellow and gray, while others were brown 
with light bellies and somewhat smaller. Later, we 
heard that the striped ones are apt to be poisonous. 
Here again, we could not go into the water because of 
the sharks which swam quite unconcernedly about the 
ship. 

One afternoon a Siamese three-masted schooner, the 
Hero, came down from Bangkok bound for Hong Kong 
and anchored close aboard. Her captain and first mate 
were North-Slesvigers, the Danish even at that time 
having a good name in Siam. The remainder of her 
people were natives. Suddenly there was a terrible 
hullaballoo among the blacks in the Hero, some going 
aloft screaming, while others jumped overboard and 
swam for the anchor chains. We could not make out 
what they were shouting, but it was plain enough that 
they were thoroughly frightened. Soon after, the native 
boatswain, serang, managed to reassure them and every- 
thing was quiet again. 

Then we learned the reason for their scare. In Bangkok 
they had taken on two large boa-constrictors that were 
to be forwarded from Hong Kong. One of these fellows 
had slipped out, and the Malays, who knew how light- 
ning quick the otherwise sluggish and torpid animal 
can be, had fled as from a pest — not caring to attempt 
its capture or try their strength with it. After having a 
look about the deck, the snake found a likely hole in 
one of the pumps which was not in use, and as soon as 
the tip of its tail was well out of sight, the serang made 
haste to lash a tarpaulin over the opening. The Malays 
became quiet, as did the snake, for it was suffocated 
before they were able to lift the pump. 

Our run to Hong Kong was uneventful, or if there were 
any small happenings they were quite overshadowed by 
our various speculations as to what was going on at 
home, in Denmark. Just before leaving Singapore, we 
learned that war had broken out with Germany and 
that Dannevirk was lost — which was a great disap- 
pointment to us Danes as we had great faith in its im- 
pregnability. We hoped, at least, that Dybbol would 
stand. When we came to Hong Kong, a number of us 
went to our consul with the request that we might be 
sent home to fight for our country, but we were advised 
that we could help our country no better than by re- 
—* aboard the Danish ship and attending to our 
work. 

The three years’ service had now run out for several 
of the crew, who might leave the ship or sign on again 
under a new contract, as they chose. On the whole, they 
preferred to remain at a higher wage, the ordinary sea- 
men becoming ‘able’, and the young men, ordinary 
seamen ; but old Schmidt needed a change and wanted to 
get away. So we came to lack one man forward and, 
what luck, a China boy was taken on as cabin boy in my 
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place, while I was made deck-boy at six rix Dallers 
a month. 

Lord! but I was happy! Clear of the cabin after four- 
teen months, and now I would be working on deck, in 
the rigging and the boats, all day — not just stealing 
to it as before. For fourteen months on end I had been 
routed out every blessed morning at four o’clock, and 
even though I might catch a little nap before coffee 
was served at 5:30, I had to be out of my bunk at four. 
I would have given years of my life, just once to be 
allowed to sleep as long as I wished. Now I would go on 
watch with the rest of the crew, and in port I could 
sleep in till 5:30 when 
I didn’t have ‘‘ba- 
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There was not much shore-going in Hong Kong. 
After dark it was most unsafe for the whites to be in 
the streets, and whatever we had means to buy easily 
could be obtained from the merchants who came along- 
side with their sampans which were complete floating 
shops. 

The captain had hired a sampan to do all our boat 
service, and we soon became good friends with her 
people. The entire family lived aboard the little craft 
which was partly covered with an arched roof and 
divided into two cabins, one forward and one aft. When 
the captain was to be ferried, the mother and those of 

the children who 
were too young to 





booning’’ with the 
cook. At sea there 
would be my watch 
below with the 
others, and at night 
in moderate weather 
one could sleep be- 
tween the trick at 
the wheel and the 
look-out, even 
though one had a 
watch on deck. Now, 
surely, my _ tribula- 
tions were over. 

At sea the watch 
below always was 
called with a sort of 
chant, and although 
I had never sung a 
note in my life, it 
was a proud moment 
when for the first 
time I was allowed, 
at four in the morn- 
ing, to sing out at the 
top of my lungs, 


“Rejs, rejs ut, unten 
und bowen 

Kvarteer, in Gottes 
Naamen.”’ 





“‘Rouse, rouse out, 
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help with oars or 
sails, were sent into 
the fore cabin where 
their daily ménage 
was carried on — it 
was the fine cabin 
that must earn the 
money. 

Their manner of 
living struck us as 
being quite apart, 
namely, it was ex- 
traordinary how 
little meat, pork, or 
fish was eaten with 
their meals. Rice, 
greens, and roots 
formed the chief diet 
embellished with 
small portions of 
meat no greater than 
we are in the habit 
of taking in the way 
of preserved cucum- 
bers or conserves 
with our main course. 
A good sized rat suf- 
ficed for a dinner for 
the entire family, and 
they lived high while 
they were with us, 
as we had rats, and 
to spare, on board. 
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lower and upper 
Quarters, in God’s 
name.” 


The tune, I thought, was about the same as when the 
leadsman sang out, ‘Eleven fathoms and no bottom.” 

Why, in port, one was not also called out in God’s 
name, August did not know, and I dared not ask the 
others lest they laugh at me. We two were of the opinion, 
however, that perhaps it was more necessary to think 
of Our Lord while at sea than when the ship was 
securely moored in port. Further speculation was use- 
less, and questioning unlawful for a couple of boys like 
us. 

The men were exacting enough in their demands, but 
that was only when one had mess duty —a week of 
keeping the forecastle and mess gear clean — and the 
everlastingly hated maid’s work to carry on with. 
Otherwise one worked in God's free air together with 
other people whom one could talk to and compete with. 
From now on the sea life would be like play, compared 
with the cabin boy’s chores which I had sloughed off, 
although those whom I had served aft were proper 
good natured people. 


“‘ We embarked the most heterogeneous flock of beings that I have ever seen.” 


We had a great time 
catching the vermin 
in order to see the 
Chinese kill them, skin them and stretch them out with 
small sticks, just as is done at home with larger creatures 
so that they may be cooled off quickly. When there was 
more than one rat at a time, the China-mother busied 
herself with quartering and cooking them down to a 
jelly. After such a lucky day, there was a sacrifice to 
their God — ‘‘ makee chin-chin George’’ — and a pair of 
joss sticks were burned with strange antics and for- 
mulae, after which their George was satisfied. 

The Chinese trading vessels, the junks, which we had 
seen only occasionally down in the East Indies, were 
gathered here in large numbers. They were curious 
craft with high sterns and superstructures as on the 
men-of-war one sees in drawings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, all painted and carved with 
dragons and monsters in the most striking colors, while 
on the bows were always painted large eyes. When asked 
what the eyes were for, the Chinamen would answer, 
“Suppose ship no can see, how can savvee?”’ 

They were rigged with two or three pole masts raked 
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at various angles and carrying a sort of lateen sail of 
matting with battens in them like the quills in. bird’s 
wings, which gave them a rather primitive appearance. 
There was always a goodly complement aboard, and 
they were heavily armed; I have counted up to thirty 
cannon on a large trading junk. These cannon were 
mainly of different sizes and calibers. Whether they 
could be used to any effect, I do not know, but probably 
their presence was chiefly to impress the pirates who 
were very active in Chinese waters at that time, and 
preyed on their own countrymen as well as the Euro- 
peans. Upon going to sea or entering port, there was 
always a great racket on board, with music, drums and 
cymbals, so deafening and unmelodious that one would 
take them for floating mad-houses — but that was their 
way. 
Our cargo of rice being discharged, the ship was 
chartered to carry a load of coolies to Singapore. 
Ballast was taken in, a temporary middle deck was 
laid, and an extra amount of water was put aboard. 
Then we embarked the most heterogeneous flock of 
beings that I have ever seen, all the way from old men 
and aged toothless women, to new-born babies. Each 
carried his own baggage and food, and we were only to 
furnish fires and fresh water. Though none of us had 
counted them, it was said that surely between four and 
five hundred had come aboard. The number made no 
difference to us, as the ship received a round sum for 
the entire crowd. Every man jack of us was provided 
with a cutlass and a horse pistol which we were ordered 
to carry about with as much show as possible when we 
were on watch, but there were no bullets in the pistols. 
As soon as we got offshore, they became seasick, 
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almost without exception, so they were tame enough; 
and as we had the northeast monsoon — a sort of trade 
which blows here during the winter-half of the year — in 
our favor, the passage went quickly and without friction 
with the coolies who, according to rumor, otherwise are 
rather difficult to manage. After somewhat more than 
a week’s sail, we debarked them in the roads of Singa- 
pore. A couple of children were born on the voyage, but 
fortunately there were no deaths. It was a hard job to 
clean up after that company, and we had to heave over- 
board an entire layer of our sand ballast before we could 
sweeten the ship of the odor. 

The Poseidon was now chartered to load rice at 
Rangoon for Hong Kong, and again we were sailing 
through sounds and straits, around to the Bay of 
Bengal. Some proper thunder storms were on the loose 
during that voyage, and a couple of times we had water- 
spouts — literally, cloud pumps — so close aboard that 
we heard them roar like waterfalls. When this sort of 
weather was brewing, our canvas was reduced to its 
last rags, for there could be hurricane-like blasts in the 
squalls, while the shifts of wind came absolutely with- 
out warning. The older members of the crew grew 
rather peevish over all this sail handling, but it was 
excellent schooling for us youngsters and at the time I 
thought it was no end of fun. 

Up under the coast of Burma, long before the land 
came into view, we saw the gilded spires of the mighty 
pagodas blinking out to us in the sunset. Some of these 
remarkable temples were said to be about five hundred 
feet high. At any rate, they stood far above the tree 
tops in the surrounding forests. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The Canada’s Cup 


By C. H. J. Snmwer 


Vencedor and Canada in their meeting off Turtle Island, on Lake Erie, in August, 1896. 


tory lie behind the Canada’s Cup, which this 

summer will again be the gauge of battle between 
the Rochester Yacht Club, and the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto, off the Port of Rochester on 
Lake Ontario, in the week beginning August 11th. 

Although in a state of ‘‘suspended animation” for 
more than twenty years, the Canada’s Cup has, rightly, 
been considered as important on the Great Lakes as 
‘tthe America’s Cup on the Atlantic, and it has been 
called, quite properly, the “‘Blue Ribbon of Fresh Water.”’ 
Some forty-four yachts, running up to 42 feet in water 
line length, have been built 
to capture or defend it since 
1896. Its history, therefore, 
will stand consideration. 

In the winter of 1895-96 
the Lincoln Park Yacht Club 
of Chicago sent a challenge to 
the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club of Toronto, for a-series 
of races between a Canadian 
yacht and the Vencedor, a 
yacht then being built for 
Mr. Charles E. Berriman, 
Commodore of the Lincoln 
Park Yacht Club. Vencedor’s 
length on the water line was 
given as 42 feet. As the 
Canadians had no yachts of 
that dimension it. was agreed, 
as a compromise, that they 
should build a yacht of 42 
feet racing length under the 
then existing Seawanhaka 
Rule. Under this rule Vence- 
dor would rate 45.5 feet rac- 


[cory tie behin years of fresh water yachting his- 
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Canada, original winner of the cup which bears her name. 
She was from designs by William Fife and was built to meet 
the Lake Michigan challenger. 





A ‘Brief History of This Famous “Blue 
Ribbon of Fresh Water” 
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ing length, and of course, time allowance would have 
to be given by the American yacht. 

It was agreed that the race should be over an open 
lake course in ‘‘neutral’’ waters, that is, waters not 
used by either club. Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Buffalo, and Hamilton, Ont., all sought to have the 
race, and Toledo, in the state of Ohio, on Lake Erie, 
won the honor by offering a $500 cup and a $1,500 
cash prize. 

This is where the trophy afterwards known as the 
Canada’s Cup comes into the picture. It was not con- 
templated originally. The first proposition was simply 
a match race between two 
yachts under different flags. 

The Vencedor, a cutter- 
rigged reproduction or pro- 
jection of the famous Herre- 
shoff fin-keel Niagara, was 
designed by A. Poekle and 
built at Racine, Wis. The 
Canadians ordered a design 
by Wm. Fife, then the junior 
member of the old Fife firm, 
of Fairlie, in Scotland, and 
Captain James Andrew, who 
died on January 6th, 1930, 
built a cutter from this de- 
sign at Oakville, Ont. She 
was not an out-and-out 
fin-keel. She had hollow gar- 
boards. But she was a revo- 
lutionary craft for Lake On- 
tario, with midship section 
of small area and all outside 
ballast. 

The two yachts met at 
Toledo on August 25th, 1896, 
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the Canada, as this Fife design was named, sailed by 
fEmilius Jarvis, of Toronto, already famous interna- 
tionally as an amateur skipper; and the Vencedor sailed 
by Captain J. G. Barbour, a professional. 

Vencedor was under-canvassed, in the effort to keep 
her within the promised rating, and in the first race, 
which was in light airs, Canada walked away from her. 
It was impossible for either yacht to finish within the 
time limit, so the course was re-sailed the following 
day, in a moderate breeze. Canada caught Vencedor on 
the port tack, forced her about, drew away from her, 
and, profiting by wind shifts, won the race by 23 
minutes 34 seconds. In the third race, with a 25-knot 
breeze, Vencedor was always ahead, but could not save 
her time. Canada, finishing astern, won the race by 26 
seconds corrected time. As the match was for the best 
two out of three races, this settled it. Canada went 
home with the cash and the cup. 

Many yachts had voyaged to Toledo from all over 
the lakes, and, taking advantage of this gathering, a 
meeting was held at Put-In-Bay and the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes was formed. This adopted a 
new rating formula known as the Girth Rule. The own- 
ers of the Canada, a syndicate of Toronto yachtsmen, 
deeded the cup she had won to the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club as trustees. It was to be known as the 
“Canada’s Cup,” and was for the development of 
yachting upon the Great Lakes, as a trophy for com- 
petition between yachts belonging to clubs affiliated 
with the Great Lakes Yacht Racing Union, in any of 
the classes between 30 and 40 feet water line. The 
conditions provided for the selection of the final 
challenger or defender from a fleet, so that trial races, 
in which all yachts of similar rating belonging to these 
clubs should be eligible could be held for the deter- 
mining of the two ultimate champions. 

The first match under these new terms was the result 
of a challenge from the Chicago Yacht Club to the Royal 
Canadian. Six American aspirants were built and six 
Canadian. The Rochester Yacht Club’s candidate 
Genesee, a 30-foot water line centerboard sloop designed 
by Hanley, won the Chicago Yacht Club’s trial races at 
Chicago, and captured the cup itself against the Cana- 
dian defender Beaver at Toronto, August 22nd—25th, 
1899. Beaver was a deep-draft keel sloop designed by 
A. E. Payne, of Southampton, England. She was sailed 
by A=milius Jarvis. She was the fastest of the six 
Canadian defenders, but the racing was all in light 
breezes, where the centerboarder outstepped her. 

The Royal Canadian Yacht Club challenged for a 
race in 1901, at Chicago, between yachts of the existing 
35-foot class, and won the cup back with the sloop 
Invader, almost an out-and-out fin-keeler, with a bal- 
anced rudder. Invader was designed by Sibbick, of 
Cowes, and sailed by Acmilius Jarvis. One other Cana- 
dian trial yacht had been built, but Americans had 
built six, and the defender selected by the Chicago 
Yacht Club was the Detroit Yacht Club’s entrant 
Cadillac, an improved Genesee, and, like Genesee, a cen- 
terboarder. In this contest the “light weather boat”’ 
was the near fin-keeler, and the heavy weather craft 
was the shoal draft centerboard sloop. One race was 
sailed in a hard northeaster on Lake Michigan, and 
Cadillac won easily. The next three she lost. The third 
race was handed to Invader on a plate, so to speak. 
Cadillac, on the port tack, tried to cross Invader’s bows 
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just after the start. She failed, was struck on the quarter, 
and was promptly ordered off the course by the judges. 

Challenges flowed into the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club after this match, and that of the Rochester Yacht 
Club was accepted, which unfortunately narrowed the 
interest in the ensuing contest to Lake Ontario. Roches- 
ter won the cup with Irondequoit, a 40-foot water line 
cutter designed by Wm. Gardner. The victory was sen- 
sational, Irondequoit being decisively defeated in the 
first two races and brilliantly successful, by close mar- 
gins, in the last three. The change in performance was 
due to a hurry-up call for the late Addison G. Hanan, 
of New York, who replaced James Barr, the professional 
who was sailing Jrondequott. The Toronto defender was 
Strathcona, designed by the late A. E. Payne, and sailed 
by AEmilius Jarvis. The races were off Toronto, August 
8th—12th, 1903. 

Challenging with Temeraire, 30-foot water line keel 
sloop in 1905, sailed by E. K. M. Wedd, the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club failed to win the cup back at 
Rochester, although the contest went into five hard 
races. [roquois, designed by Chas. F. Herreshoff, and 
sailed by L. G. Mabbett, of Rochester, was the success- 
ful defender. Temeraire was designed by Fife and built 
in Oakville, Ont. 

Challenging again with Adele, 30-foot water line sloop 
designed by the late A. E. Payne and built in England, 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club failed to lift the eup in 
1907. Adele was sailed by Aimilius Jarvis. The cup was 
defended by Seneca of Rochester, sailed by Addison G. 
Hanan. Seneca, still afloat and winning, under schooner 
rig was designed by N. G. Herreshoff, and was the fore- 
runner of Class P, Universal Rule. She was superior 
to Adele in every condition, winning three straight races. 
Adele finished only once. 

Hanan took Seneca back to Long Island Sound with 
him and the prospect of her being brought back to Lake 
Ontario merely to defend the cup caused the withdrawal 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club’s challenge of 1909. 
Controversy waxed hot over the principles involved. 
No objection was taken to where yacht or skipper came 
from, but it was pointed out that if the purposes of the 
deed of gift were to be fulfilled — that is, the develop- 
ment of yachting on the Lakes — the yachts partici- 
pating should be bona fide permanent units in the fleets 
of the clubs concerned. Seneca did come back to the 
lakes as a ‘‘permanent resident,’’ and is now owned 
by Mr. J. G. Morrow, of Hamilton. 

The Rochester Yacht Club at length tactfully dropped 
the contentious claim, and the surviving trustees of the 
cup amended the deed of gift so as to confine the con- 
test definitely to yachts permanently owned and en- 
rolled in the competing clubs, and sailed by amateur 
skippers who were members of clubs in the Great Lakes 
Union. On these terms a contest has been arranged for 
1930 between two yachts of the Eight-Metre Class. 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club is building three, one 
from Fife’s design, at Oakville, one from W. J. Roue’s, 
at Toronto, and one from C. E. Nicholson’s, in England. 
Rochester is building one from Colin F. Stephen’s 
design at City Island, and another has been ordered 
from Frank C. Paine’s, at Boston for a Rochester Yacht 
Club Syndicate. Possibly a third Eight-Metre will be 
built or bought. All these yachts will remain on Lake 
Ontario after the contest, although only two will take 
part in it. 








Direction Finding for All 


By Doucias Dixon 


weather forecasts. Most of them are familiar 

with the established systems of Directional 
Wireless, either by the reciprocal method when the 
béaring of the ship’s signal is recorded and transmitted 
from the shore station, or by D/F equipment on board 
the ship herself. However, few can afford the transmitter 
required for the first service even could they find room 
aboard, and as for the second, a frame aerial is a clumsy 
messmate in a little ship, be she sail or power. This last 
is an ungrateful statement, perhaps, for such a ‘‘coil of 
wire and Ushant’s station’”’ relieved me of much mis- 
giving this year. The coil, nevertheless, was clumsy and 
no fit companion for hemp, canvas, and limited space. 

Now, a “‘crystal set’’ and stop watch can do it all. 
At present this is possible only from Orfordness in 
Suffolk, England, but the British Air Ministry’s experi- 
ment with this aid to air and marine navigation has 
proved so successful that they will transmit continu- 
ously instead of only between 6.00 a.M. and midnight, as 
previously. It should not be many moons, therefore, 
before similar aids will be established elsewhere. 

An apparently wingless windmill is situated close to 
Orford Light, but inside is a frame aerial electrically 
rotated through exactly 360 degrees of arc every 60 
seconds, continuously transmitting a wireless beam, and 
automatically announcing its own orientation on given 
points of the compass. The signals rise to maximum and 
fall to an exceedingly sharp minimum twice every 
minute. The navigator need but start his watch on the 


(CT weather men more than ever rely on wireless 





known point being signalled and observe the interval 
until minimum intensity when (seconds x 6) degrees 
added to the signalled point give him his own bearing or 
its reciprocal: Though stop watch accuracy, at best, is 
limited to one-fifth of a second, reports show that results 
within one degree may confidently be expected even at a 
considerable range. The wave length employed is 1040 
metres 288.5 K.C.-S, and for the opulent the Air 
Ministry suggests a special stop watch which has its face 
graduated like a compass, so that the observer can 
read off his bearing without any computation. 

Many inventions are put forward, but that described 
above, and that of The Engineer to The Clyde Light- 
house Trustees, have the advantage of such simplicity 
that there can be little doubt of their successful develop- 
ment. The varying and deceptive intensity of sound in 
fog needs no elaboration to the man who has nervously 
nosed from bell buoy to fog horn, but whether the noise 
sounds miles away or apparently close aboard the waves 
of sound are moving with uniform velocity. Thanks to 
the Clyde Trustees, when Cumbrae Lighthouse sounds 
her fog horn a wireless telephone transmitter starts 
counting, one — two — three — four —. The interval 
between the figures is the time required for the sound of 
the horn to travel one mile; so that the man at the wire- 
less receiver on the approaching vessel has only to tally 
the number announced with the sound to know exactly 
his distance off. 

Verily do the lodestone and the log chip lose their 
indispensability. 








Celestial navigation. A meridian altitude. From a drawing by Charles Rosner. 
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Some Runabouts and Commuters Seen at the Show 








The 48-foot Chris-Craft 
Cruiser-Commuter at- 
tracted much favorable 
comment from showgoers. 
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The new Dodge 25- 

foot runabout easily 

attains a 32-mile 

speed, and has a 

seating cpacity of 
eight. 
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Beauty and refinement as exempli- 
fied in the Dart 22 }4-footer. 


The 24-foot Dolphin, one of John 
Hacker’s latest creations, is a 
35-mile craft. 




















The 28-foot Sea 
Lyon steps out at 


44 miles per hour 
with a 200 horse- i : leat 
power motor. < 
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Robinson Seagull com- 
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The snappy Dee Wite 

19-footer, with double 

cockpit forward and 

‘motor aft. 
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At the Paris exhibition in the Grand Palais American boats and motors were part of a cosmopolitan assemblage. 
Designers and builders of several nations were represented. 


The Paris Salon Nautique 


By L. Luarp 


“QACHTING in France is steadily work- 
2 ing towards a golden age. This is the 
/ Lect fourth boat exhibition held at the 
“4 Grand Palais in Paris; and from the 
“; opening day there was no doubt of its 
success. This year steady progress was 
obvious, and now that the pernicious 
taxe de luxe —a 12% per cent levy on boats sold or 
built — has been partly rescinded, builders and de- 
signers are making great efforts so establish themselves 
firmly. 

The largest exhibit was La Ratlleuse— a 60-foot 
schooner, built on the lines of the Loire pilot boats. 
She was moored in the Seine and created considerable 
interest. Designed originally by Bertrand, built and 
modified by the Chantier De La Liane at Boulogne, 
she has a displacement of 35 tons, and is powered with a 
40 h.p. Bolinder Diesel. But her interior layout was not 
good, much space being wasted. Her floors and all her 
knees were of wood; and double decks, the first laid 
diagonally, the second following the curve of the hull, 
were unusual features of construction. La Railleuse 
competed in the Santander Race this year, but as she 
was finished only a fortnight before the event she had no 
chance. Her design forms an interesting contrast with 
Alden’s schooners; she has a long sloping keel and the 
curve of her bilge is pronounced. Heavy weather is un- 
doubtedly her forte for future ocean racing, and her per- 
formance will be watched with interest. The same firm 
displayed several plans of Alden boats, and also a 40-foot 
yawl; her construction was excellent, but she ap- 
peared to be under-canvassed, seemed bulky for her 
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displacement, and had not a really clean run. Her ac- 
commodation was good, and her price really moderate. 

In contrast to these two boats, Jouét, of Sartrouville, 
was showing a 42-foot ketch, a ‘'50-50”’ full-bodied, 
light draft craft, though more of a motor-cruiser with 
auxiliary sail than an auxiliary sailing boat. She had an 
amidships cockpit, separating saloon and after cabin, 
with two Universal engines underneath, giving her a 
speed of over eight knots. Her accommodation was the 
essence of luxury, a bathroom occupying an unpropor- 
tionate amount of space, and her price was also high. 
Doubtless she will attract some; there exist in France, 
as elsewhere, yachtsmen who demand luxury and com- 
fort in small ships as opposed to efficiency and practical 
utility, but each year the number of real cruising men is 
increasing. Supply will follow demand — to the benefit 
of the industry in all its phases. 

Mr. Laurent Giles, a young British naval architect, 
had several plans and half-models on his stand, including 
one of a Bermudian cutter designed for the Fastnet 
Race. Under the new measurement rule she rated at 
33.2 on a water line length of 42 feet and an over all 
length of 54 feet. Snugly rigged, with a displacement of 
about 18% tons to a Thames tonnage of 26, she would 
be a most dangerous competitor; she should be able to 
save her time not only in light but also in heavy weather. 
This design seemed a real achievement as she was a 
really healthy type of boat eminently suitable for 
cruising. 

Several one-design boats — Stars, ‘‘ Papillons,’’ and 
‘“‘Chats,”’ were shown, of which the first and second were 
of much the same size. The Star Class should become 
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really popular, and as these boats can be built for be- 
tween $450 and $500 there should be little fear for their 
future. But in many of these smaller classes the con- 
struction seemed too light, and the rigging and fittings 
were flimsy. Amongst these exhibits this was, in my 
opinion, a generic fault — rigging screws, in particular, 
being absurdly frail. 

A six-metre designed by 
Arbaut and built by Maca- 
rio, at Deauville, embodied 
several new features, 
though I was astonished 
that she had no stringers. 
The luff of her mainsail 
ran up a groove in the 
mast, but I could not see 
what prevented it from 
coming adrift; though in 
theory the method is ex- 
cellent, in practice the re- 
sulting chafe would soon 
destroy this part of the 
sail. In place of the usual 
gooseneck she was fitted 
with two mast bands, 
joined by a rod, upon 
which worked a sliding 
saddle-shaped fitting at- 
tached to the boom so as 
to allow vertical move- 
ment at this point, and 
horizontal movement be- 
tween slide and rod. The 
luff of the mainsail fitted 
in an upper socket, and a 
tack wire in a lower one. 
Thus the height of the 
boom above the deck could be varied at will, the highest 
hoist, of course, being used for light weather. 

Turning to motors, speed boats, and express cruisers, 
the exhibits were thoroughly representative. Many 
American engines were shown, including Kermath, Uni- 
versal, Scripps, Chrysler, and Hill-Diesel. I understand 
they are doing well in France, and this is only natural, 
for each one seems almost foolproof, able to stand up to 
ill-usage and neglect, and their compactness, coupled 
with their fine finish, made one realize the extraordinary 
strides marine engineering has made. Among the out- 
board engines, Johnson and Eltos were conspicuous, and 
an Elto ‘‘quad”’ fitted to a 14-foot hydroplane hull of 
aluminium alloy — the ‘‘Metalcoque’’ — was an out- 
standing exhibit in this class. 

A 26-foot Chris-Craft made a fine showing, its stand- 
ard finish exciting admiration, and alongside it a new 
““V”’ type Chris Smith marine engine, with a down draft 
carburetor, was continually under inspection. An 18-foot 
Dart was shown, this model being fitted with a 60 h.p. 
Gray; and also a Dee Wite runabout. Aquamobile and 
British power boats were also exhibited. 

There was little of interest in the way of standard 
cruisers, France being rather backward in this type 
of construction, though undoubtedly a demand for 
these craft exists. But two express cruisers by Despu- 
jols, with a tremendous flare for’ard, were beautifully 
finished, one being fitted with twin Chrysler engines, 
each of 106 horsepower. 

Perhaps the most interesting exhibit among the 
power craft was the scale model of a new 50-foot stand- 
ard steel cruiser, complete in every detail, which Major 
Weller, a retired American army officer, had designed. 


A 40-foot yawl displayed by the Chantier De La Liane, of Bou- 

logne. A model of La Railleuse, a 60-foot schooner which was 

moored in the Seine and formed part of the exhibit, appears in 
the foreground. 
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He hdd also plans of other types, ranging from forty to 
seventy feet. These craft resemble American practice, 
but the lines Have been altered to make them suitable 
for the short seas encountered off European coasts gener- 
ally, and the heights of superstructures, from the de- 
signed waterline, have been limited to enable them to 
pass through continental 
pao waterways. Tans and 
re) i « Zonen of Rotterdam, their 

.\ builders, have nothing to 

ad 

De learn about steel construc- 
: tion, and the inside layouts 
are really well conceived, 
every inch of space being 
utilized. Powered with 
Grays, Cummins-Diesel, 
or Treiber Diesel, they 
made an immediate im- 
pression. And as for price 
— eleven thousand dollars 
for a 50-footer, powered 
with a Gray and complete 
to the very last detail, in- 
cluding bedding, cutlery, 
cooking apparatus, china 
and glass, speaks for itself. 
This firm recently built a 
50-foot Alden steel 
schooner, and they have 
several other steel yachts 
on the stocks. With the 
growing scarcity of wood, 
these boats are going to 
strike, I think, a note of 
the future. 

Endless other exhibits 
were there, of which the 
most interesting was the Navigraph — a complicated 
apparatus that plotted automatically a ship’s every 
course and speed upon the chart; fittings of every sort 
and description, many chromium plated; rubber mat- 
tresses and settees, a host of canoes and dinghies, col- 
lapsible boats, fire-extinguishers, patent life-saving 
apparatus, varnishes, paints, anti-foulings, of which Val- 
spar is becoming increasingly popular, and all the con- 
comitant accessories so necessary to a marine exhibition. 

And finally, all day long, a flowing stream of visitors, 
a low continuous murmur, crystallizing into an endless 
question, ‘Alors, le prix?’’ And faces set in astonish- 
ment, in despair, in delight. 
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Work to Begin on Florida East Coast Canal 


NNOUNCEMENT that the 400-mile canal, stretch- 
ing from Jacksonville, Florida, through West 
Palm Beach, and southward to the Florida keys, is now 
toll-free has been made by Commodore D. H. Conkling, 
secretary of the Florida Inland Navigation District. 
The navigation district was formed nearly two years 
ago to raise the funds necessary to purchase the entire 
right-of-way of the canal for the Federal Government 
which appropriated $4,000,000 to widen the entire 
route to 500 feet and deepen it to eight feet at mean low 
local water. Virtually all of the property has now been 
signed over to the government, and the War Depart- 
ment, coincidental with ordering toll chains removed, 
announced that army engineers have been instructed to 
prepare estimates on which bids may be based for imme- 
diate improvement. First excavations are expected to 
begin in the Indian River and the Lake Worth sections. 









An Artist Visits the Motor Boat Show 
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What's New for 1930 


_ Ingenuity and Progress the Keynote of the Exhibits at the New York Motor Boat Show 


By Davip O. Woopsury 





F YOU were to sidetrack any fifty of the 
many thousands of people who visited 
the late Twenty-Fifth Annual Motor 
Boat Show in New York, and demand 
of them what they saw that struck them 

F as new and especially interesting — you 
Locawtwnaaaait peter probably get fifty clean cut, 
widely differing answers. One man would be enthusias- 
tic about the greater powers and speeds offered this 
year; another would see chiefly the wealth of new mod- 
els; a third might discern a happy drop in prices or an 
attempt to bring yachting within the scope of the im- 
pecunious. What I got out of the Show was probably 
not at all what you who did not come would have got 
out of it. However, since it is I who sit before the type- 
writer, with the Show still buzzing through a tired 
brain, it is clearly up to me to give my side of the 
picture. 

Not price, not paint, not variety in models caught 
my eye, but rather the Show stood, more than any- 
thing else, for ingenuity. A lot of people have evidently 
been sitting up nights hatching ideas — ideas that you 
would suppose might have been thought of years ago, 
but which, for some reason, have slipped by undis- 
covered until now. We have reached a point in boating 
history where the major features of design have been 
determined and agreed upon, where makers have, in 
general, stopped trying for new speed records or hull 
forms and have turned their attention to the small 
hidden things that mean added comfort, convenience 
and safety. It is, I think, an enviable state to have 
reached, and shows, perhaps more clearly than any- 
thing else could, that a vast public is solidly behind 
boats as a means of recreation. 

Ingenuity — I am always on the lookout for it, be- 
cause I think it means more in real progress than many 
small improvements in price, speed, finish, and the 
like. It signifies real engineering, and after all, the build- 
ing of an adequate fleet of pleasure craft is a highly 
technical job. 

The ingenious, by the way, is the thing which makes 
use of some principle, some force, some object, or some 
space, which heretofore lay idle. Offhand, it would not 
seem that a boat offered much opportunity for such 
things. Straightforward lines, conventional interior ar- 
rangements, and the efficient application of modern 
power plants seem to tell the whole story. But a visit 
to the 1930 Show would have convinced anyone that 
these were not the only elements with which the builders 
had been concerned. Not by any means. Somebody has 
been busy, that is plain — busy catching up the loose 
ends and filling in the gaps that the industry in its haste 
of the past few years has left open. 

As I wandered through the Show, my eyes, as I have 
said, were peeled for the ingenious new thing which 
would make cruising or fast water motoring more com- 
fortable. There were new things aplenty. 

Take, for instance, the Elco boats. Since last season 
the designers seem to have gone through the Bayonne 
fleet with a fine toothed comb, overhauling. rearrang- 
ing, here and there breaking out with a new model al- 
together. Thus, the “‘26”’ of former times is now the 





27-foot Marinette, a beautiful example of one way that 
four people can keep house on the water and not mind 
it. The Veedette remains substantially last year’s boat, 
but the Cruisette has grown a foot, to her advantage, 
apparently, for she has brought the name to a new 
height of convenience and comfort. The ‘38,’’ ‘'42,” 
and ‘50’’ complete the line, some with little change, 
but all with refinement and added value. 

But what of the ingenious at Port Elco? It was there. 
Take the method of handling gasoline, for instance. 
Instead of the old filling plugs located in the cockpit 
deck, the entrance to the tanks is now way outboard, 
the filling plates made integral with the covering 
boards. Fuel spilled can run nowhere but over the side 
into the sea. As a further protection, overflow vents 
from the tanks are brought through the skin of the ship 
and terminated in little breather fittings, unnoticed on 
ordinary occasions, but vitally important in saving the 
careless man from flooded bilges and possible disaster. 

On the Marinette there appeared for the first time a 
two-burner “canned heat’’ stove —: a device which ap- 
parently cannot explode nor tip over and fill the cabin 
with roaring fire. We are familiar enough with the little 
Sterno tin of solid alcohol on shore, but — why has no- 
body tried it afloat till now? Another wrinkle, appear- 
ing on the Cruisette, was a pair of khaki weather cloths 
which raised and lowered in the single space left un- 
glassed in the enclosed deckhouse. Stowed, these dis- 
appeared like window curtains, leaving a full-sized gap 
through which to step in or out of the cockpit. 

But for sheer ingenuity Elco takes the prize with its 
new compass light, standard this year on all the smaller 
models. The object of this is.twofold, first, to provide 
a shaded light for compass reading without blinding the 
helmsman, and second, to get the light to the compass 
without introducing magnetic deviation from the flow 
of electric current close to the instrument. The light 
is nowhere to be seen. Instead, a small bent tube pro- 
jects from the bulkhead above the compass, with its 
open end pointing downward toward the instrument. 
The lights and the wiring are behind the bulkhead and 
the illumination travels around through the tube by 
reflection! Ingenious? 

I was impressed rather forcibly by the number of 
small boats on which double cabins were fitted — ‘‘ dog 
houses,’’ we used to call them. It was a.c.f., I believe, 
which some years ago brought out the idea in a 30- 
footer. Sooner or later all small cruisers should adopt the 
arrangement, at least as optional. For packing in six 
people where only four could go before, there is no ar- 
rangement like it. Comfort and privacy mean something 
at last, even in a boat too emall to be a yacht. 

Among the newcomers to the main floor of the Palace 
this year is the Fairform Flyer — a 45-footer from a 
Florida builder, which in addition to its 400 horsepower 
of speed, seems to have taken a section of the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office out bodily and offered it to the public. F. P. 
Huckins, the designer, evidently decided that the usual 
,ractice in details of accommodation and handling 
were not good enough for him, so he invented better 
equipment right and left. In the cockpit, beside a rather 
distinctive control panel, he gives us a manual-hydraulic 
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steering gear which is said to operate on the touch of a 
finger. Down below, he offers us a simplified electric 
toilet of original design, a new electric bilge pump, 
and a set of lighting fixtures all his own. Not satisfied 
with these innovations, the builder adds a dependable 
watertight bulkhead amidships, which will bring you 
through at least one collision at a time, a Kermath 
power plant mounted on rubber, and a so-called silent 
shaft log. 

Continuing in my search for what’s new, I came to the 
splendid Robinson Seagull cruiser — a sleek commuter 
with sedan cabin and open bridge and cockpit aft. For 
the moment I was sidetracked by her sheer beauty, and 
it might have been serious if I had not brought myself 
to and forced the salesman into the channel I was most 
concerned with. 

‘Why certainly,” he said, ‘‘we have something new 
and interesting. Look at this engine control, for in- 
stance!’ 

He was right. The whole bridge equipment, with its 
shining chromium and neat dual arrangement was in- 
teresting, but in particular, two small devices mounted 
beside the wheel caught my eye. Engine controls, the 
man said, though they looked to me like engine room 
telegraphs such as you will find on a large vessel. But it 
was ingenuity again. By a short handle swinging around 
these controls the gear of each engine could be manip- 
ulated by the steersman. Additional small levers han- 
dled the spark and throttle. Gone were the cumbersome 
shift levers and the various and sundry little handles and 
other gadgets that used to help you manage your en- 
gine. The new controls, not more than twelve inches 
high, were installed upon the wings of the chart table, 
and I must say, added greatly to the general appear- 
ance. They turned out to be manufactured by J. N. 
Kimball of Detroit, and I found later that several other 
boat builders had adopted them also. They give such 
added convenience and swagger to the cockpit, that I 
should certainly recommend their adoption, as they can, 
of course, be purchased as independent equipment. 

Across the aisle from the Seagull, the Matthews fleet 
had come in strong from Port Clinton. The Matthews 
design has been left substantially unchanged, but there 
are interior refinements which occas onally strike the 
eye. More compact layouts are perhaps the chief feature, 
with additions in the way of better upholstery and fin- 
ish. An indirectly lighted instrument panel has put in an 
appearance also, with its tachometer and temperature 
indicator. While these instruments are certainly not 
new, their adoption by one of the Old Guard goes to 
show the trend toward complete equipment which the 
manufacturers are following. You can run a boat with- 
out knowing how fast you are going or how hot the en- 
gine is, but it is a needless state of ignorance to be in and 
occasionally it may lead to inconvenience or serious 
trouble. 

Staples, Johnson & Co., in another part of the hall, 
were exhibiting their little Marblehead standardized 
“34.” Chief among her features the automobile-type 
steering wheel appealed to me. This is of the worm-and- 
cam type, with a positive drag link connecting it to the 
tiller — certainly a worthy and well-tried device to 
borrow from the automobile. The Marblehead incorpo- 
rated other specialties also, such as a cockpit hatch 
directly over the stuffing box assembly, a dining table 
which in some mysterious way can be stowed behind 
the cabin berths, and a little forward cockpit, the back 
of which tumbles forward to make a watertight hatch 
when not in use. There are so many tricky things that 
these people with ideas have done, that it seems to some 
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of-us that we bought our boats too soon! However, bet- 
ter boats are what make the yachting world go around. 

An ingenious and convenient forward light was in- 
stalled on the Whitney “41” in the shape of a combina- 
tion stem cap casting and electric running light. This 
might at first be thought a needless addition, but in 
truth, it is quite the opposite. On the average boat, 
when running through a thick night, the forward lantern 
often produces a glare on the forecastle, and the sur- 
rounding mist, which is extremely annoying and some- 
times dangerous. By getting this light in the peak of the 
ship, and down to deck level, glare is practically elimi- 
nated, while the law is still complied with. Some years 
ago I carried my. bow light that way and the only dis- 
advantage seemed to be that it occasionally got its 
nose punched in when running head on into high docks 
or lock structures. But then, one should strike these 
things at least a glancing blow, if possible! 

The Whitney people also proudly showed me a neat 
system of ventilation wherein a through draft could be 
obtained in the bilges from stem to stern and the com- 
partment in which the stove fuel tanks were stored could 
be kept sweet at all times. This matter of ventilation, I 
am glad to notice, is rapidly achieving the position of 
importance it has always deserved. Everybody is taking 
unusual pains this year that overflowing tanks shall not 
drain into the bilges, and that fumes of all kinds shall be 
forcibly thrown out by mechanical blower systems. 

The Dawn boats of the new year exemplify well this 
new standard of ventilation, with their electric-motor- 
driven bilge fans in the engine room, exhausting through 
ventilators. This engine room is also provided with the 
CO, fire extinguishing system, which will instantly flood 
the compartment with fire-quenching carbon dioxide if 
trouble arises. On the side of comfort Dawn has also 
been busy improving. Hot and cold water are now reg- 
ularly available from all tap outlets, and a good radio 
set is standard equipment. Radio, by the way, is get- 
ting to be necessary to a complete outfit, apparently. 
For myself, it would be useful mainly for weather re- 
ports and time signals — valuable services. Otherwise, 
I believe I could enjoy the fastnesses of ocean wave and 
coastline without the help of a jazz orchestra or the 
latest dope on health. 

The Corsair cruiser that I saw struck me as a good 
all-round boat with a lot of nice features. Gas tank fill- 
ers close to the gunwale, an outside-loading ice box and 
the Kimball engine control were high points here. A 
hand-collapsible cockpit top also looked good to one who 
feels like getting all the summer sun there is. Corsair also 
fits the forward cockpit of its 36-footer with a steering 
wheel —- something that I have often wanted on my 
own boat and have precariously approximated from 
time to time by lying on my stomach through the wind- 
shield and steering with my toes. When the gang’s up 
for’ard it’s lonely back there playing navigator! This 
forward-cockpit steering wheel is the kind of gadget we 
ought to see more of. 

Among the appointments of the Fleetwing ‘'50”’ 
was a trick bureau drawer which, when pulled out, 
folded flat, producing a neat little desk top located con- 
veniently to one of the bunks. In her shower, which 
boasted hot-and-cold, a gooseneck sprinkler head looked 
like a convenient item, and I was surprised to learn that 
a turn of a handle would change the spray from fresh to 
salt water or back again. This boat also had the Kimball 
engine room control and, better still, an underlighted 
chart table. When I think of the miserable struggles I 
have had to light my charts and still keep my eyes from 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Up on the fourth floor there was a wonderful collection of small craft, most of them fitted for outboard motors. 


Echoes of the Show 


’“7EVER before has there been displayed 
such a collection of fine boats, engines 
and accessories as was housed under the 
roof of the Grand Central Palace during 
~ | the week of the “Silver Show.”’ There 

| were boats of all types to meet the 
! tastes of the most fastidious buyer, and 
ingenious devices of every imaginable kind. Cruisers, 
runabouts, outboards; light weight engines for the speed 
boat, and heavy, slow moving Diesels for the big yacht 
or the commercial boat; fittings of every sort to meet 
the needs of every boatman. 

A noticeable trend was toward obtaining increased 
safety afloat by the reduction of fire hazard. Greater 
attention than ever before has been paid to the handling 
of gasoline and to the proper ventilation of engine room 
bilges. This subject has evidently occupied the minds of 
many of the builders as was evidenced by the measures 
taken in the boats on display. On the more notable craft 
shown, it was practically impossible for raw gasoline 
to reach the bilges, any that might be spilled when fuel- 
ling being led overboard, while vents were led outboard 
from the tanks so that, even in a rough sea, no gas could 
get below. However, the chief engineer at times uses gas 
in the engine room, so blowers were arranged, with ducts 
from the low spots in the boat, to discharge any danger- 
ous vapor to the outside air. On some craft it was 
noticed that both intake and upcast ducts were fitted 
so that the boat’s interior was automatically ventilated 
even when lying at anchor with no one aboard. 

A device making for safety ini filling gasoline tanks 
was on display. This has a tube of perforated metal 
through which the filling is done and a special cap of 








interesting design. There is also an interior tube of 
heavier metal so that a sounding rod may be used, even 
rather roughly, without danger of damaging the thin 
outer strainer tube. 

Another feature of the Show was the number of small 
runabouts with their motors installed aft, where they 
are out of the way of the passengers. These were all of 
them mighty interesting little boats, most of them with 
double cockpits and a saucy air of competence. The 
outboard started the fashion of putting the motor aft, 
but the new types of small, light weight inboard motors, 
fitted either with the ““V”’ drive or one of the newer 
bevel gear models, have allowed the power plant to be 
tucked away under the after deck, giving the best of the 
boat up to the owner and his party. Indeed, there was 
a small cabin cruiser some 24 feet long which had the 
same layout, the engine being out of sight and out of the 
way and yet quickly accessible. This gives the space and 
comfort of a larger boat in small dimensions, and the 
little boats displayed were miniatures of the full sized 
runabouts with which we are all familiar. With the 
geared drive, the engine is set as usual with the flywheel 
forward; with the “‘V”’ type of drive, it is placed with 
the flywheel aft, the shaft leading forward to the special 
gear box and then down and aft to the propeller. Both 
were extremely compact. 

One small runabout of novel model was extremely 
attractive. Her midship section showed .a hollow gar- 
board and her buttock lines aft were so laid out that she 
climbs out when at speed instead of sitting on her tail. 
Her motor was tucked away aft, under hatches. She 
had a racy look and should be better in a sea than many 
larger boats of more conventional design. Another 
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novelty about her was that 
her fender strake, amidships 
and aft, ran near the water 
line where it would take 
against a float, and swung 
up forward so that it would 
cut down the spray thrown 
up at the bow. 

Navigators will appreciate 
a couple of gadgets shown 
by one of the nautical instru- 
ment makers. One was a 
combined reading glass and 
chart weight which was a 
good lens mounted in a 
heavy bronze ring. It was 
heavy enough to stay in place 
and hold the chart down even 
when the boat rolls, but 
instantly available to read 
some of the fine lettering. 
Those whose eyes are getting 
old know the difficulty of 
reading small print in a poor 
light. Another was a sounding 
device which gives the depth 
of water even when the cast 
is not truly “‘up and down.”’ 
The ‘‘lead”’ is a hollow cylinder into which water is 
forced as it goes down; a non-return valve prevents its 
escape while being hauled up. As the amount of water 
admitted depends upon the pressure, which depends 
upon the depth, true soundings are given. The level of 
water in the cylinder is easily seen through a section of 
glass in the side and thedepth is read against an engraved 
scale divided in feet and in fathoms. After a reading, 
the water is quickly ejected and the lead is ready for 
the next cast. 

An interesting exhibit was a marine refrigerator 
which uses gas, a small flame burning constantly. The 
cooling water — preferably fresh, though salt may be 
used — is fed from a high tank through the machine 
and a series of coils and on to another tank set low in the 
boat. When the lower tank is full, a pump starts auto- 
matically and delivers the water to the upper tank. 
The machine uses from one to five gallons of water an 
hour and a single cylinder of gas lasts a long time. Not 
only is the food storage space kept cool but cubes of ice 
are frozen. The gas flame is surrounded by a mantle like 
that of a miner’s lamp so that it may burn in a space 
filled with gasoline vapor without danger of explosion. 
The machine is made in several sizes and uses two or 
three makes of gas, the burner for each type differing. 
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A few of the cruisers as seen from the mezzanine. 


The runabouts made a great showing, with numerous models on display. 
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A new varnish, made by a 
well known firm which has 
only recently entered the 
marine field, attracted the 
attention of those who are 
interested in getting — and 
keeping — a glossy finish on 
their mahogany and teak. 
Panels have been thoroughly 
tested in various climates, 
and other samples were tried 
last year on different craft, 
the results tending to prove 
that the new varnish had 

'-remarkable lasting qualities, 
and kept its gloss under the 
most adverse salt water con- 
ditions.. Another firm has 
had great success with their 
bronze bottom paint, both 
from the standpoint of anti- 
fouling qualities and the pro- 
duction of a really smooth 
racing surface, attributes 
which should be much appre- 
ciated by both racing and 
cruising men, particularly in 
view of the excessive fouling 

of bottoms in various localities in the past few seasons. 

The same firm is putting out a dull finish, anti-slipping 

deck paint, a product which will be thoroughly appre- 

ciated, particularly by the chap who has to go forward 
and set a spinnaker on a small craft when slanting decks 
are wet with spray. 

A new type of air cushion, which can be made in any 
size or shape, gave promise of solving the knotty prob- 
lem of providing aseat, cushion or mattress which would 
be light, most comfortable, and retain its shape and 
buoyancy indefinitely. The outside covering may be 
made of any desired material, waterproof or otherwise. 
Small rubber ‘‘balloonets’’ are inserted into the con- 
tainer, which is then laced shut. The balloonets are 
made of a new kind of rubber, and have been tested for 
as long as three years, in that time showing no deteriora- 
tion whatever, and retaining their air. If a balloonet 
should be punctured, slip in a new one. Being of a cell- 
like construction, the new cushions overcome the weak- 
nesses of the older type, in which the air did not “‘stay 
put’’ when one sat on it, or ‘“‘wabbled”’ when slept 
upon. 

The outboard enthusiast found two things in particu- 
lar which made a strong appeal. One improvement, 

(Continued on page 126) 





Bermuda Race News 


HE Bermuda Race, which starts from New London on Sun- 
day, June 22nd, at 8 a.m., Eastern Standard Time, is 
rapidly deveioping into what looks like the most successful of 
these biennial events yet attempted. Five new boats are being 
built to the new measurement rule, and almost two dozen owners 
of older craft are hustling around signing up crews and making 
other arrangements for the 660-mile grind. Official circulars and 
entry blanks are now being distributed, and when the formal 
entries begin to come in, the list bids fair to be one of the largest 
and most interesting which has ever taken part in an ocean 
contest. 

The conditions for the race remain practically the same as 
those in force in 1928, with one or two exceptions. The measure- 
ment rule has been altered a bit, and was published in YACHTING 
for November, 1929. Time allowance this year will be figured by 
the time allowance tables, instead of the arbitrary handicap in 
use the year before. Neither motors nor shafts will be sealed, but 
the owner must sign an affidavit at the finish of the race, stating 
that the motor was not used for propulsive purposes. 

Two of the new boats are building in Nova Scotia, and are 
said to be small editions of Nia, from the board of the same 
designer. A third boat is also building in Nova Scotia, a stay- 
sail-rigged schooner designed by C. Sherman Hoyt for George 
E. Roosevelt. Still another Nova Scotia-built craft is a cutter 
designed by F. J. Wells. Then there is the jib-headed yaw] de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens for Roderick Stephens, now 
being built at the-Minneford Yacht Yard, City Island. It is also 
rumored that Gordon Munroe, of Boston, has designed a boat 
which will be a contestant in Class B. Other new boats are John 
Alden’s Malabar X and another Alden-designed schooner being 
built for Horace B. Merwin, former owner of Malabar VII. 
W. F. Downs is putting a full staysail rig on Malabar VIII 
which he hopes will bring him out in front. 

One of the most interesting of the older craft which is a sure 
starter is Frank B. Draper’s jib-headed cutter Flying Cloud, 


The Month in Yachting 


Photo by Beken, Cowes 


The British 14-foot dinghies Daring and PintaiI, which placed first and second in contests for the Prince of Wales Cup, Plymouth, and for 
the 50 Guinea Cup, at Lowestoft, and were winners of the Trent and Oulton Broad Cups. Uffa Fox, of Cowes, is the designer. 





which was right up with the leaders in the 1923 race until close 
to the finish. She was a gaff-header in '23, so her performance 
under the new rig should be something to watch. Rugosa II, the 
1928 winner, is another expected starter which is sure to make 
trouble. Then there is R. G. Biglow’s Teal, Chas. Atwater’s 
Duckling, R. W. Ferris’s Malay, and Wm. McMillan’s Merry 
Widow, all former prize winners, to say nothing of Everett 
Morss’s Black Duck, G. W. Mixter’s Teragram, G. W. Warren's 
Yankee Girl II, W. S. Sprague’s Lion’s Whelp, and a number of 
others, any of which are apt to crash through. Truly, all signs 
point to the largest and most formidable fleet of yachts yet 
gathered together for an ocean contest. 

The race will be under the joint auspices of the Cruising Club 
of America and the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. The Bermuda 
Trophy, for the first boat to finish on corrected time, all boats 
racing together in one class, has been offered by the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club. The Cruising Club Trophy is offered by 
the Cruising Club of America for the winner in Class A. The 
YACHTING trophy is offered by YACHTING as first prize in 
Class B, and the Bavier Trophy is offered by R. N. Bavier for 
the first boat to cross the finish line, irrespective of size or rating. 
An Amateur Prize will also be offered for the first boat to finish 
on corrected time which races with a full amateur crew. 

The Race Committee of the Cruising Club of America, which 
will manage the start off Sarah’s Ledge, New London, is com- 
posed of Herbert L. Stone, John G. Alden, Robert N. Bavier, 
Samuel Wetherill, Henry A. Jackson, Eldon H. Trimingham, 
C. Sherman Hoyt, Egbert Moxham, Wm. H. Coolidge, Jr., 
E. A. Jimenis, Alfred Masury, and E. H. Tucker, Chairman. 
The Sailing Committee of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, 
which will have charge of the finish, is composed of Ambrose T. 
Gosling, K. F. Trimingham, E. C. Gosling, E. H. Trimingham, 
Commander G. Ridgeway, R.N., H. D. Butterfield, Jr., Charles 
B. Wainwright, Commodore of the R. B. Y. C., and N. B. Dill, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Circulars and entry blanks may be secured from E. H. 
Tucker, Chairman, 135 William Street, New York City. 
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White Heather in the harbor at Moorea. 





Tahiti Yacht Club Opened 


|S sorta the main port of the Society Islands, was chosen 
as the location for the Tahiti Yacht Club which celebrated 
its opening last fall. The club building is situated on the reef- 
enclosed lagoon looking out towards the island of Moorea, about 
15 miles away. With soft tropical breezes always blowing, the 
reef affording perfect protection from ocean storms, with 15 
miles of safe sailing for small boats, and the open ocean and 
nearby islands as objectives for larger boats, a more perfect spot 
for a yacht club could hardly be imagined. 

At present there are eleven boats owned by members of the 
club, with 19 under construction, all of the latter small boats, 
and several orders have been placed with boat builders on the 
West Coast of the United States. 

The first races under the auspices of the club were held on 
December ist in the lagoon at Maraa, seven miles out of 
Papeete, and the Sunday following these preliminary races were 
followed by the final race for a cup presented by Mr. Garde 
Williams. This was won by Mr. J. Dexter, in the Teanuanua, a 
fair breeze blowing over the course. In the afternoon the course 
was shifted to the lagoon in front of the yacht club at Papeete. 
The first race here was a challenge race, trying out new models, 
and was won by Mr. M. Walker. The second race was 
won by M. Doudoutte, sailing the White Heather, owned 
.by Bill Wainwright. As these were the first races the inhabit- 
ants of Papeete had ever seen, the waterfront was lined with 
people. 

The club wishes to extend the privileges of its building and 
services to all members of other yacht clubs who may visit 
Papeete, and it wants particularly to draw the attention of those 
contemplating long cruises to the undeniable attractions of a 
South Sea voyage. 


GEORGE D. NEVERS 


Sally Too, a 35-footer 
which started life as 
a step hydroplane, and 
made speeds of 60 
m.p.h. with a 500 h.p. 
Wright Typhoon. For 
purposes of greater 
comfort in rough water, 
Sally Too was re- 
vamped as a ‘‘V”’ bot- 
tom craft. With a pair 
of Sterling Petrel mo- 
tors, she made 43 
m.p.h. during her trial 
runs in January. She 
was designed and built 
for Austin Feucht- 
wanger, by Luders Ma- 
rine Construction Co. 
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The Ocean Race to Tahiti 


HE 4000-mile ocean race from San 
Francisco to Tahiti of 1925 is to be held 
again this year and ‘six definite entries have 
already been received. Of these six, four 
participated in the original event. 

The new contestants are Walter Horne 
with his Poinsettia, formerly owned by the 
Crown Prince of Germany; and Cyril 
Tobin who is now negotiating for a new 
craft which is to be larger than the 
Galatea. 

The other contestants are Commodore 
John C. Piver with his schooner Eloise; 
Mark Fontana with the Shawnee; L. A. 
Norris, Mariner; and Dr. P. Parker, with 
the JIdalia. The race will start between 
June 1st and 10th, from San Francisco, 
unless three entries from Southern Cali- 
fornia are received, in which event the 
start will be from a Southern California 
port. 





Chicago Plans Promising Season 


ITH a touch of warmth in the cold nor’easter blowing 

across the Windy City and clean, light green water 
showing in great open patches where the ice pans have been 
swept away and crushed against the glacier-like pierheads, 
hibernating yachtsmen are prying themselves away from hot 
stove discussions and cruising out to the crowded shipyards to 
lay yearning hands upon much loved hulls. Throughout the 
winter there have been almost weekly meetings among the 
various boat owners’ organizations to plan ways and means of 
taking care of the ever increasing number of new yachts. 

At the Chicago Yacht Club the Pup Class owners have 
signified their intention of entering and racing in all the events 
scheduled. The Eagle Class will be out en masse and the scrap- 
ping that takes place should be interesting. The ‘‘R’s,”’ of 
course, will be finishing closer than ever and will be at each 
other’s throats in every race. In fact, they are at it now. A group 
has endeavored to form a syndicate to bring a fast ‘‘R” from the 
East, but we have not heard whether negotiations have gone 
beyond the talking stage. 

Several Charlevoix yachtsmen are having new “ Sixes’’ built 
to add to the already fine fleet of boats that harbor there and 
before long we hope to see some of the same class here in Chi- 
cago. A few ‘‘Eights’’ and ‘“‘Tens’’ would also help matters 
along. Grand Traverse Bay is attempting to organize a Star 
fleet and around Muskegon way the boating movement shows 
signs of growth. 

The White Lake Yacht Club at Whitehall is preparing to 
surpass its fine season of last year. Their principal racing classes 
are composed of Inland Lake scows and the racing is always 
keen and close. A Junior Sailing School for youngsters has been 
in operation for the past few years and the results are surprising. 
The graduates of the school have formed an auxiliary club 
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under the jurisdiction of the parent organization, with races of 
its own. 

Rumor also has it that another Star fleet is to be organized at 
St. Joseph. If these fleets develop beyond the rumor stage we 
should have some hotly contested intercity Star matches. 

The Sheridan Shore Yacht Club of Wilmette expects new 
additions to its fleet of Stars and a great many of the old boats 
are expected to show the new rig this season. 

An intensive year of handicap racing is planned by the 
Columbia Yacht Club and, of course, the traditional first open 
cruising race of the year to Michigan City. 

The Jackson Park Yacht Club suffered misfortune in the 
sinking of the club ship January 27th, but everything is ex- 
pected to be ship-shape by opening day, May 30th. The one 
design Jack Class is functioning beautifully and the C. Y. C. 
Pups and Stars are gaining a foothold. This club is the strong- 
hold for the ‘“‘Q’s” on the Lakes and several members have been 
peering into the East for possible material. The class has been 
dying on its feet of late years and a new “Q” or two would instill 
new life into it. 

Cruising fleets of all the Chicago clubs will have new profiles 
among them, but at this early date no attempt to estimate the 
number that will enter the Mackinac Race can be made. 

The National Boat Show slated for the Navy Pier from April 
25th to May 3rd will, no doubt, be an important factor in stim- 
ulating interest in yachting affairs, 
and with the Great Lakes Star 
Class Championships and the 
Richardson Cup Class R races to 
be held here, the horizon should 
be dotted with sails this summer. 

M. G. HERBERT 


The Scandinavian 
Gold Cup 


NNOUNCEMENT has just 

been made by the North 
American Yacht Racing Union 
that the United States would send 
a challenger to Norway this sum- 
mer to try and win back the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup, origi- 
nally won for this country by 
Lanat, won back by the Swedish 
May-Be off Oyster Bay, and un- 
successfully challenged for by 
Saleema. The challenging boat 
‘as not yet been chosen. 


The modest yard of Oscar Schelin, at Kungsor, Sweden, 
where Fyrvapplingen III was built. Better known 
in America by the English version of her name, Four- 
Leaf Clover III, this winner in the 22-Square-Metre 
Class will be recognized at the extreme left, minus 
her rig. 


This Sea Lyon “35” 
serves a purpose un- 
usual for a modern 
speed boat. The 
Sikorsky Aviation 
Corporation’ use her 
in testing models of 
their amphibian 
planes and for other 
purposes in connec- 
tion with their de- 
velopment work 
where speed and re- 
liability are of great 
importance. 


New Jersey Plans Fine Calendar 


FAESDED by the Gold Cup Regatta at the Red Bank Yacht 
Club, August 16th and 17th, New Jersey’s 1930 motor 
boat racing program is highly promising. Furthermore, the sail 
racing schedule will be the biggest in the long nautical history 
of the state, with at least two new racing fleets, increases in most 
of the existing ones, and the probability of the 200-mile ocean 
race for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. Interest in sail racing has 
taken a sudden jump and is heightened by the new challenge of 
the keel boats, represented by the Star Class, to the centerboard 
type which has been traditional along the Jersey coast for 
decades. Honors are even in the keel-centerboard argument at 
the moment, for the fleet of 15 Stars which the Red Bank Yacht 
Club will launch is balanced by an equal fleet of 15 Barnegat- 
type centerboarders which the Belmar Yacht Club will add. 
The Barnegat Bay Star Class Fleet will grow, but so will the 
centerboard fleets over most of the state, from Greenwood 
Lake south. 

At the Gold Cup regatta there will be the first National 
Sweepstakes race for the $3,000 Red Bank Yacht Club trophy 
for unlimited single-engine motor boats; national championship 
races for 151-inch hydroplanes and the new 325-inch interna- 
tional class (possibly with Sir Henry Segrave as a contestant), 
and maybe the Middle Atlantic-New England intersectional 
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Model of a 265-foot Diesel building at Bath, Maine, for Eldridge R. Johnson, of Moorestown, N. J., from designs by H. J. Gielow, Inc. She 
will be used for an archeological expedition among the islands of the South Pacific sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania. 


outboard championships — four and possibly five major events 
as compared with two last year. There are already eight tenta- 
tive entries for the Gold Cup itself. 

The Racing Association of South Jersey Yacht Clubs has set 
17 regattas for outboards and inboards, from Memorial Day 
until after Labor Day, with only two open week-ends. The 
cruiser racing schedule of the Delaware River Yachtsmen’s 
League, the sailing calendars of the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing 
Association and the Barnegat Bay and Delaware River Star 
Class fleets, and the power and sail schedules of the individual 
clubs throughout the state have yet to be fixed, but they will be 
at least as elaborate as in previous years. And there are 91 yacht 
and boat clubs in the state. 

The permanent opening of Manasquan Inlet, now practically 
assured for this year, will unlock the 120-mile inland coastal 
waterway to cruisers from the north, and should greatly stimu- 
late cruising. It will give a broad entry to the waterway 26 miles 
south of Sandy Hook, and will be the only all-weather harbor 
in the 73-mile stretch from Sandy Hook to Little Egg Inlet. 

THURBER CUSHING 





F. DeWitt Wells 


HE death, last December, of Judge F. DeWitt Wells closed 
a career long identified with yachting and its many interests. 
In his youth Judge Wells sailed on Great South Bay and on 
Long Island Sound, later going as far afield as the waters of 
Cape Cod and Nova Scotia, where he was interested in the sail- 
ing of cat boats. Between 1914 and 1918, he cruised from Maine 
to the Virginia Capes in his motor boats Valette and Gimcrack. 
It was in the summer of 1924 that Judge Wells bought the 47- 
foot Danish ketch Shanghai and sailed her over the Viking Trail 
from Norway to the Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
and Cape Breton. In the hurricane of August 27th, 1924, the 
Shanghai was wrecked at White Point, near Canso, N. S., the 
crew having a narrow escape. 





The Stars at Havana 


OLLOWING are the results of the Star Class races at 
Havana, held during the week of January 30th. 


MIDWINTER CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES Points 


Colin Ratsey Solent, England 25 
Adrien Iselin Western L. I. Sound 24 

Western L. I. Sound 23 
David Roberts Peconic-Gardner Bays 23 
A. Collazo Flota de la Habana 17 
A. Buckley Narrangansett Bay 14 
D. Atwater Narragansett Bay 12 
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Points 
Gravesend Bay 8 
Flota de la Habana 8 
Massachusetts Coast 5 


Lucky Lindy....A. Williams 
errr 
M. Jencks 


BACARDI CuP SERIES Points 
Western L. I. Sound 58* 
Solent, England 58 


Colin Ratsey 
Western L. I. Sound 55 


Adrien Iselin 
* Catherine beat Joy in the sail-off of the tie. 


There were 24 entries in this event. 


SPECIAL OPEN SERIES 
H. B. Atkin Western L. I. Sound 
Almendares.....G. Portas Flota de la Habana 
Peggy Wee...... J. R. Robinson Western L. I. Sound 


* Jubilee beat Almendares in the sail-off for a tie. 


There were 12 entries in this event. 


INTERNATIONAL TEAM RACE 
Cuba 





Activity in the Six-Metre Class 


NE of the most active racing classes on Long Island Sound 
next summer will be the Six-Metre Class, which, after a 
slack season last year, will come to life in 1930 in no uncertain 
fashion, and wind up with the team match for the British- 
American Cup in September, off Oyster Bay, just before the 
America’s Cup matches off Newport. 

Several of the older boats have changed hands, and with some 
slight alterations in ballast and rig, are sure to give a good ac- 
count of themselves. Such ‘‘Sixes’”’ as Lucie, Heron, Saleema and 
Lea need no recommendation, having shown their ability to 
meet all comers. Then there are no less than ten new boats to be 
built in this country with which to meet the British invasion, so 
it looks as though America had a good chance to avenge the 
1928 defeat in foreign waters. The following are the new 
American “Sixes’’: Thalia, built last fall for L. G. Young, from 
designs of Sparkman & Stephens; Mist, another Sparkman & 
Stephens design, ‘building for J. K. Roosevelt; two sister ships, 
designed by Clinton H. Crane, the first for Van S. Merle Smith 
and Philip Roosevelt, and the second for Robert B. Smith and a 
syndicate of St. Louis yachtsmen; two more sisters, designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, for J. P. Wilson and O. W. Johnson; a 
new craft for J. L. Johnson, designed by C. Sherman Hoyt; a 
boat for R. N. Bavier from designs by Frank C. Paine; a West 
Coast boat for a Los Angeles syndicate, from plans by Nick Pot- 
ter; and a “Six” of radical design for Herman F. Whiton from 
the board of Sparkman & Stephens. 
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Some Suggestions for the Y achtsman’s Library 


By Cuartes E. Lucxg, Jr. 


are harboring hundreds of yachtsmen but the vast 

majority of us poor mortals are forced to take our 
favorite sport during the winter months by the absent 
treatment. Unsatisfactory though this method may be 
in comparison with the real thing, there is, neverthe- 
less, lasting enjoyment to be derived from a good 
nautical book. 

Recent years have seen the appearance of many 
good yachting books, cruise stories, and generally salty 
literature. From this crop and from the older classics of 
the sea it is possible to build up a surprisingly large 
marine library. In handling so large a subject several 
classifications have been adopted for purposes of simpli- 
fication. In the first may be included cruise stories, 
yachting logs, and transoceanic small boat ventures. 
Another division might be headed with the general title 
of historical, explorative and true stories of sea life; 
while a third grouping has been made for tales of 
nautical adventure and maritime novels. Naturally, 
still another important class is technical works. 

It is among the cruise stories that the average small 
boat yachtsman will find most to interest him. There 
are few of the navigable waterways of the world that are 
not covered in this field of literature. When one has had 
personal familiarity with a region it is distinctly pleasant 
to see it again through the medium of another, and when 
one is planning a cruise these records of adventure offer 
a valuable contribution of experience. 

A recent edition of Thomas Fleming Day’s Across 
the Atlantic in ‘‘ Sea Bird’’ makes this classic available 
to all. Similar as to subject matter, but widely different 
as to treatment, is F. De Witt Wells’ Last Cruise of the 
‘‘ Shanghat’’ which, it will be remembered, covers the 
North Atlantic crossing of this ‘‘teakwood boat”’ which 
came to grief on the rocks of Labrador. The greatly 
admired William Washburn Nutting, whose loss among 
the ice-floes of the North Atlantic has never been satis- 
factorily explained, has a brilliant cruise story in the 
Track of the ‘‘Typhoon”’ and a very much less known 
but equally meritorious volume in Cinderellas of the 
Sea. This deals thoroughly with the creation and ad- 
ventures of the sub-chasers during the world war, was 
privately printed by the Standard Engine Company, 
and is not to be passed up if an opportunity of getting 
a copy presents itself. : 

Further heroic exploits of venturesome souls in 
oceanic small boat voyages may be found in Alain 
Gerbault’s Fight of the.‘‘ Firecrest”’ in which the French 
sportsman covers vividly his wanderings on storm- 
troubled seas. In Quest of the Sun, a journal of Ger- 
bault’s round the world voyage in Firecrest, has just 
been published in England, and an American edition is 
to be issued shortly. The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss and Slocum’s round the world classic, Sailing Alone 
Around the World, are, of course, standbys in this group. 


are hart Bermuda and Havana at this moment 


The thousands of outboard enthusiasts should find 
much of interest in the entertaining writings of Lewis 
R. Freeman. Among them the writer suggests The 
Colorado River, and By Waterways to Gotham. Until 
one has read these it is hard to appreciate just what 
can be accomplished in the way of cruising in frail 
craft of ridiculously small proportions. 

Mention should be made of such other classic cruise 
stories as those of Fenger in Diablesse and more recently 
of his Caribbean experiences in his canoe; of Jack 
London in Snark, and of Alf Loomis in Hippocampus. 
These are delightful reading, full of valuable cruising 
hints. Arthur Ransome covers the Baltic as few have 
done in “ Racundra’s” First Cruise. Among accounts of 
voyages in larger vessels, is a fine story, by Karl Vogel, 
of a world voyage in the famous sailing yacht Aloha. 

Rather few yachting logs of motorboat journeys have 
been published, presumably because fewer experiences 
occur which would make interesting reading. Dale 
Collins, whose Sea Tracks of the ‘‘ Speejacks’’ (now out 
of print) covers the first round the world voyage in a 
motor yacht, is also the author of Ordeal, as fine a sea 
story as one can find. The memorable Transatlantic trip. 
of Thomas Fleming Day in Detroit is also now available 
in book form. 

Since only a few of the existent cruise stories have 
been mentioned, a supplementary list follows which, 
however, makes no claim to completeness. 


Stories of Small Boat Voyages 


Alone in the Caribbean F. A, Fenger 
Cruise of the “‘ Nona” Belloc 
Cruise of the “‘ Northern Light” 

(Arctic) Mrs. John Borden 


Cruise of the ‘‘ Falcon”’ (Brazil) E. F. Knight 

Deep Water Cruising E. C. Martin 

Cruises, Mainly in the Chesapeake R. Barrie & G. Barrie, Jr. 
The Riviera Coast Leslie Richardson 

Sailing Across Europe Negley Farson 


Sea Gypsy Salisbury & Cooper 
Wandering Among Forgotten Is- 
lands Jesse Metcalf 


Yacht Cruising (British Coast) Claud Worth 


Under the heading of historical and explorative 
volumes on sea life we have seen many works appear in 
recent years, a surprisingly interesting collection. 

One is tempted to head the list with the Yacht 
‘“‘America,”’ by Thomson, Stevens and Swan. Going 
back as it does to the creation of this yacht among 
yachts and its first race in England in 1851, this book is 
timely and treats authoritatively a subject of interest 
to us all with the America’s Cup series rapidly approach- 
ing. Although probably everyone has read it by this 
time, mention must also be made of Lowell Thomas’ 
narrative of Count Luckner’s piracy in Sea Devil. For 
sheer adventure it is unparalleled. Read how he sank 
$25,000,000 in Yankee shipping during the world war, 
took all his prisoners to port without the loss of a single 
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life, was captured in the Fiji Islands, and escaped to 
New Zealand by affecting a British naval officer’s 
uniform. 

Unique among books of this type is James B. Con- 
nolly’s Book of the Gloucester Fisherman, in which these 
hard-driving salty mariners of the Banks come to life 
in an unforgettable picture. A wide contrast is struck 
in Navigator, Albert Stanford’s biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. Here is both a clear characterization of a 
little known personage and an interesting picture of later 
18th century Salem. 

The prolific E. Keble Chatterton has added numerous 
volumes to his already comprehensive list, not the 
least interesting of which is Captain John Smith. While 
on the subject of biographies, it is necessary to include 
Some Famous Sailing Ships and Their Builder, Donald 
McKay, by Richard McKay. This is a colorful tale of 
the clipper ship era and the great guiding genius of the 
early days of American maritime supremacy. Still an- 
other interesting biography is that by Llewelyn Powys 
of Henry Hudson. 

““Ole Man River’’ has not lacked attention during 
recent years. Among the interesting volumes of life on 
the Mississippi which have made their appearance are 
Steam Boat Days, by F. E. Dayton; Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, by Herbert Quick; Father Mississippi, by Lyle 
Saxon; and A-Rafting on the Mississippi, by Charles E. 
Russell. Take your choice; all are entertaining and will 
take you back to brilliant days on this great waterway. 

Ralph D. Paine has more stirring sea tales to his 
credit than any other American writer. Of his works the 
writer does not hesitate to recommend Joshua Barney, 
a thrilling tale of the War of the Revolution and the 
exploits of our then infant navy. 

In the Log of Bob Bartlett, by the noted Cap’n Bob 
himself, is found a clue to that perennial question, ‘‘ Why 
do these old seadogs stick to it?’’ and, further, some- 
thing of the lure of the Arctic. This account easily ranks 
with Peary’s North Pole, Shackleton’s South, and other 
classics of polar voyages by Amundsen, Nansen, Scott, 
and, now, Byrd. 

We all have our ideal or dream ship, anticipation of 
which is as far as many of us will ever get. Should we 
get any nearer, however, much is to be learned from 
Weston Martyr’s The Perfect Ship, and from Henry 
Howard’s The Yacht ‘‘Alice.”” In them is information 
invaluable to any prospective builder, and both stories 
are delightfully told. 

Of whaling life a considerable body of material is 
available, and it is difficult to know where to start. 
Clifford Ashley’s The Yankee Whaler is an excellent 
start but it sets a standard difficult to maintain. 
Whaling, by Charles B. Hawes, is an exhaustive his- 
torical work; Whaling in the Frozen South, by A. J. 
Villiers, deals with the Norwegians in the Antarctic. 
A recent book of interest is The Long Harpoon, by the 
director of the New Bedford Whaling Museum, Arthur 
C. Watson. Other good accounts in this romantic di- 
vision of sea life are W. M. Davis’ Nimrod of the Sea; 
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Captain John Cook’s Pursuing the Whale; and She 
Blows and Sparm at That, by William J. Hopkins. As is 
usual with Chatterton, when he takes up a subject he 
leaves little to be desired, and so it is with his Whalers 
and Whaling. 

Of historical books of general interest I shall include 
The Log of the Grand Turks, by Robert Peabody which, 
like Basil Lubbock’s stories, covers American maritime 
days at a period replete with excitement; Q-Ships and 
Their Story, another of E. Keble Chatterton’s and a 
thriller of world war naval tactics, and Tales of the 
Clipper Ships, by C. Fox Smith. 

Additional suggestions follow: 


Historical, Descriptive and True Stories of Sea Life 


Battles by Sea E. Keble Chatterton 
The Blackwall Frigates Basil Lubbock 

A Book of Shanties C. Fox Smith 

The Brass Bounder Capt. David W. Bone 
Cannibal Nights Capt. H. E. Raabe 
The China Clippers Basil Lubbock 

The Clipper Ship Era A. H. Clark 

The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot”’ Frank Bullen 

The Colonial Clippers Basil Lubbock 
Daring Deeds of Famous Pirates E. K. Chatterton 

Dog Watches at Sea Stanton H. King 

The Down Easters Basil Lubbock 

Elijah Cobb, Memoirs of a Cape 


Cod Skipper Yale Univ. Press 
Falmouth for Orders A. J. Villiers 
Fair Winds and Foul Fred Perry 
The Fore and Aft Rig in America E., P. Morris 
From Sandy Hook to 62 Chas. Edward Russell 
Commodore David Porter A. D. Turnbull 


Clennell Wilkinson 
Rex Clements 

Sir Bertram Hayes 
Fred K. Wallace 
Frank H. Shaw 
Sir Alan Moore 
Basil Lubbock 
Terence O’ Donnell 
Basil Lubbock 
David W. Bone 
Ralph D. Paine 

E. K. Chatterton 
David W. Bone 
Capt. J. D. Whidden 
Garnett L. Eskew 
Ralph D. Paine 

E. K. Chatterton 
E. K. Chatterton 
Basil Lubbock 

E. K. Chatterton 


Dampier, Buccaneer and Explorer 
A Gypsy of the Horn 

Hull Down 

In the Wake of the Wind Ships 
Knocking Around 

Last Days of Mast and Sail 
The Last of the Windjammers 
The ‘‘ Lenore”’ 

The Log of the ‘‘ Cutty Sark” 
The Lookout Man 

Lost Ships and Lonely Seas 
The Marvels of the Ship 
Merchantmen at Arms 

Old Sailing Ship Days 

The Pageant of the Packets 
Roads of Adventure 

The Romance of Piracy 
Romance of the Ship 

Sail 

Sailing Ships and Their Story 


Shanghaied out of Friscoin the 90's H. P. Bailey 
Ship Alley C. Fox Smith 
Shipmates Felix Riesenberg 
Ships and Sailors of Old Salem Ralph D. Paine 


E. K. Chatterton 
E. K. Chatterton 
Rex Clements 

J. F. Meigs 

Chas. E. Cartwright 
Felix Riesenberg 
Felix Riesenberg 
Basil Lubbock 

E. K. Chatterton 


The Ship Under Sail 

Ships and Ways of Other Days 
A Stately Southerner 

The Story of the Seaman 

A Tale of our Merchant Ships 
Under Sail 

Vignettes of the Sea 

The Western Ocean Packet 
Windjammers and Shellbacks 
Yachting and Yachismen W. Dodgson Bowman 
Yarns from a Windjammer M. Crane 


(To be continued) 
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Renwar is a motor sailer which has proved herself able under both sail and power. 









An Able Motor Sailer 


HE cruising yachtsman whose ideal is canvas aloft 

and husky horsepower below will find much to his 
liking in the motor sailer Renwar, designed for Nelson 
M. Warner, of Boston, by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 
Renwar slid down the ways of Harry Parkhurst’s Onset 
yard last August and has proved to be a motor sailer 
which is not a motor boat with makeshift sails or a sail 
boat with too much power. 

On an over all length of 46 feet Renwar has a beam 
of 13% feet, and draws five feet of water. She has a 
sedan-type of cabin trunk and carries a Marconi ketch 
rig. Outside ballast of 3,000 pounds and 4,500 pounds of 
inside ballast are carried. The hull is shaped to drive 
along easily for a boat under power and also for good 
sailing ability, and she has proved to be a fine sea boat. 
The main power plant is a Hall-Scott 100 h.p. motor 
with a 3 to 1 reduction gear. The gasoline tanks, which 
are housed beneath the cockpit, have a capacity of 360 


The main cabin has sleeping accommodations for four. In addition The enclosed steering shelter occupies the forward part of the 


there is a double and a single stateroom. 





gallons, and with water tanks of a capacity of 300 gal- 
lons, Renwar has a cruising radius of considerable scope. 

The accommodations, from forward aft, include a 
chain locker, double stateroom, with connecting toilet 
on the port side. The main cabin, also connected with 
this toilet room, has four berths, buffet and large ward- 
robe. Abaft the main cabin, on the starboard side, is the 
galley, with the usual equipment of Shipmate range, hot 
water heater, sink, dresser, dish shelves, and an ice box 
which can be filled from the cockpit. Opposite the galley, 
on the port side, is a single stateroom which can be used 
as a spare cabin or for a paid hand. 

The after part of the boat is given over to a 12%-foot 
cockpit, the forward part of which is protected by the 
enclosed steering shelter. Below this cockpit is the motor 
room. 

A sister-ship of the Renwar is now under construction 
at the yard of Lamb & O’Connell for a Boston yachtsman. 


commodious cockpit. 
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How Does She Steer? 





Something about Rudders, Tillers, Wheels, and Gear for Motor ‘Boats 
By Henry C. Ames 














oon HAT question is one of the first a boat- 
gts man asks about a new boat. Every boat 
AN INN has tricks of her own; some run along 
re =] as sweetly as anyone could ask, minding 
—|| | - the least touch of helm and needing 
j Li .,, but a spoke or so all day; others are all 
mow evinnnes over the shop, swinging first to one side 
of the course and then coming back with a rush to 
swing as far the other way. Some will steer well when 
light or in good trim, but act like wild things when a 
little by the head. Plenty of them are perfect beasts in a 
following or quartering sea. Steering such a boat is 
work; you start on a cold day with a sweater and a pea 
jacket and wind up your trick in your undershirt. One 
motor boat that I have handled was a silly steerer when 
she was new; a change of motor and a little more weight 
made her a different craft — though she is still a bit wild 
with a sea abaft the beam. Perhaps a little more ballast 
would cure her of that. 

Many things affect a boat’s steering: the size and 
location of the rudder; the amount of ‘‘balance”’ or area 
forward of the stock; the form of the hull, for much 
depends on the flow of water to propeller and rudder; 
the fore and aft trim; the size and direction of the sea. 
Apparently, minor things have a great effect. On the 
old monitors — which were crazy steerers anyway — 
putting the hatch cover on the propeller well made them 
hopeless. With the well open and a fountain two or three 
feet above the deck, the old Jason would steer after a 
fashion, though she took her own time about answering 
her helm, but with the cover on she was utterly ir- 
responsible and as apt to crab sidewise as go ahead. 
Some modern motor cruisers seem to have inherited 
some of her faults. There are some boats with such 
chubby afterbodies that they carry unstable eddies 
under each quarter. When the helm is shifted, these 
eddies shift position or disappear altogether, with the 
result that the helmsman gets gray haired trying to 
guess what she is going to do next. She will run along 
on her course for minutes at a time, and then someone 
will move from amidships to the rail and the boat runs 
off her helm in a wild sheer. And when you back her 
you can’t tell which way she is going to swing. Such 
craft, fortunately, are exceptions, for the average motor 
boat is a well behaved vessel and will do what you want 
her to do if you know how to ask her. They are, most of 
them, temperamental about backing, but, then, so are 
big steamships as there are several variable factors which 
affect their conduct when going astern. 

Let us consider what happens when the helm is 
shifted, the boat going ahead. As the rudder is normally 
amidships, or nearly so, the water flows past it on either 
side with merely a little friction but with no steering 
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Here are a variety of rudder arrangements for motor boats of several different types. 


effect. True, the propeller race affects it as the stream 
from the lower blade against the rudder is stronger than 
that from the upper blades, so that a boat probably 
runs with a slight helm angle. Now, suppose the rudder 
to be moved to one side, say to starboard. The blade 
swings across the stream of water moving aft and de- 
flects it, at the same time setting up a pressure on the 
surface of the rudder. This pressure may be resolved 
into a component along the blade (which need not 
bother us as it merely increases the friction) and a com- 
ponent athwartships which tends to swing the stern 
of the boat to port. She will pivot about a point some- 
where forward of amidships, depending upon her form 
and upon the shape and extent of her lateral plane. If 
the rudder be put still further over, the boat will swing 
more rapidly. When the rudder is held stationary, the 
boat will continue to swing until she attains a uniform 
rate and then turns in a circle. Her head will lie at an 
angle to the tangent to the circle, pointing slightly 
inside of it. This angle will depend on her model and on 
the shape of her lateral plane. In any case, her stern 
will swing more rapidly than her bow and will go over to 
port. If she ran close to a buoy before putting her helm 
over to clear it, her stern would be likely to strike it as 
it swings. Remember this when you are tempted to cut 
corners too close. 

She will heel some, too, as she swings. A fast steamer, 
with her weights fairly high, will heel outward as she 
swings. Her center of gravity is above her center of 
lateral resistance so that her momentum will make her 
swing that way. A fast craft, with a comparatively 
deep rudder, will build up considerable pressure on her 
rudder, low down, and will heel inward. If her helm is 
suddenly put amidships she may take a dangerous roll 
the other way. A V-bottom runabout heels inward. 
She has the stabilizing effect of the rudder and also 
seems to build up a pressure under the outward chine 
and against her flat side as she skids a bit. 

There is no advantage, rather a positive disadvantage, 
in having a raking rudderpost on a motor boat. These 
craft normally run on an even keel and there would be a 
loss of steering effect if the rudder post raked. The 
vertical post is also simpler as far as installation of the 
gear goes, so it is the universal practice. 

The rudder may be inboard or outboard. The inboard 
rudder is set in under the stern of the boat and is out of 
the way. There is little chance of damaging it by backing 
into the corner of a dock and it is not likely to have a 
line get foul of it. Yet if anything has to be done to it 
the boat must be hauled out or at least her stern must 
be lifted out of water. Then there must be some means of 
making a watertight joint where the stock pierces the 
hull. The outboard rudder is out where it is in sight all 
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The simple tiller, tiller 
with slider, yoke, and 
two patterns of quadrant. 





the time and a line jammed under it can be cleared with 
little trouble. It may also be unshipped without having 
to haul out the boat. There is the danger of damage, 
but this is slight with any reasonable care. Some folks 
object to the appearance of an outdoor rudder, and some 
of them are homely, it must be admitted, but most of 
them go well with the boats to which they are fitted 
and look well. There is no watertight joint to be made, 
as the tiller is either above the deck or just under it, 
well above the water line in either case. If made of metal, 
the above water portion may be lightened so as to keep 
it from looking clumsy. 
On the usual type of motor boat, the tiller is of metal, 
either iron or bronze. 
Wooden rudders are gen- 
erally of the outboard type 
ere oa Be and are in shape and con- 
struction an inheritance from 
the old time cat boat. The 
metal rudder may be of the 
single plate type, with a 
plate of uniform thickness 
and a stock split for the 
plate and riveted to it, or of 
the double plate type with 
the stock between the two 
plates. The space between 
the plates may or may not be 
©) filled in with wood. The 
stock of the single plate 








Stuffing box and bearing 
for runabout rudder stock. 





type may run from top to 

bottom or may be only at 
aa the top, being bent aft in 
various shapes. The cast 
rudder may be of much the 
same shape as the double 
plate type. The amount of 
balance must not be too 
great or the boat will steer 
wildly; placing the center of 
te — the stock about a fifth of the 
: distance from the forward 
Se ne 


edge is right. Do not give 
any more balance; less will 

A pipe screwed into the 

horn timber makes a 


answer, but not more. 

As the rudder is heavy, its 
watertight joint and the weight must be supported 
ring on - supports the somewhere. It may be taken 

tiller. on the lower bearing, or heel 
pintle, or supported from the 
top. It must be held in position and yet swing freely. 
The pintles do this. These work in gudgeons and are 
fitted so that the rudder may swing each side of the center 
line. Stops are provided to limit the swing, usually to 
35° or 45°. There is no gain in steering effect above 45°, 
and 35° gives nearly maximum effect. The stops may be 
fitted against the rudder but usually take against the 
tiller or quadrant. Some large yachts have backing 
chains which are taut when the rudder is hard over. 




















In laying out the rudder installation the designer must 
figure on unshipping the rudder. A dagger rudder, one 
without any heel pintle, may simply be dropped down 
but other types must be swung clear of the gudgeons. 
This may introduce complications with the upper bear- 
ing or gland. One neat stunt is to make the heel bearing 
so that it can be unshipped. It is fitted into the skeg 
and by removing two bronze bolts the whole bearing 
may be slipped out and then everything is clear for 
dropping the rudder. Another rig on an outboard rudder 
has the two upper bearings split. Removing the bearing 
caps allows the rudder to be swung aft clear of every- 
thing. If there is not some such arrangement made, the 
bearing in the horn timber must be unshipped to let the 
stock swing aft or else the skeg must be removed; 
either of these are rather troublesome jobs. 

Only a small boat steers with anything but a wheel in 
these days. A small launch may 
have the tiller ropes running Pans 
around the cockpit so that the | ia 
helmsman may sit anywhere pine 





and be able to steer. Or she may ey (emis: gi 





have a vertical lever to which 
the ropes are made fast abreast wale 








of the after end of the engine so L 'T 4 
that she has ‘‘one man con- --: 
trol.” Often she has a little L J 








wheel on the inside of the cock- 
pit coaming near the motor. 

Anything larger than the old 4 
“family open launch”’ has a 
proper wheel forward. There are pe=:: 
several rigs for transmitting the 
motion of the wheel to the ver 
rudder. The oldest and perhaps bea’ 
the commonest is to have a 
drum fast to the wheel. The mit 
tiller ropes are led to this and oa 
secured to it. Changes of direc- This showsa bearing and 
tion are made with sheaves and stuffing box in the horn 
these sheaves must be big timber. Above, a wide 
enough to keep from wearing >¢@™ carries a bronze 

ring to support the quad- 

out the rope. Get them plenty ;ant. The head of the 
large. Every time the rope stock is squared for the 
passes back and forth around a spare tiller. 
sheave it is bent and then 
straightened out again. If the sheave is too small, the 
rope will wear out rapidly and break or jam, usually 
just when you are in a tight place. With wire rope, 
still larger sheaves are necessary. The sheave should be 
the proper diameter for a manila rope of equal strength, 
not of equal diameter. If too small, the wire rope will 
soon show the familiar danger sign —ends of wire 
sticking up where it passes over the sheave. These will, 
if the rope is not renewed, be sure to jam and make a 
pretty mess. 

Another point to attend to is the lubrication of the 
sheaves. It is advisable to have them roller or metaline 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Editorial 


The Canada’s Cup Series 


T seems most fitting that in the same year that the 
British will try to take the America’s Cup away from 
us, the Canadian yachtsmen will make an attempt to 
capture the Canada’s Cup, a trophy that means as much 
to freshwater yachtsmen on both sides of the interna- 
tional boundary as the older trophy means to their salt 
water brethren.of the Atlantic Coast. Owing to a 
serious misunderstanding and a more or less heated 
discussion over the interpretation of the spirit of the 
deed under which this ‘blue ribbon of freshwater’’ is 
held, the famous cup has not been in competition for 
twenty-three years. Like the America’s Cup, it has un- 
fortunately been a bone of contention to the sea lawyers 
quite as much as to those who actually race for it. 
Happily, a broader and fairer spirit in regard to these 
matters prevails today than has sometimes been the 
case in the past, and differences between the Rochester 
and the Canadian yachtsmen have been ironed out so 
that the sport on the Great Lakes should receive a great 
stimulus as the result of the challenge this year of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

It will mean, in the first place, the introduction of a 
new class on the Lakes, for some five or six yachts are 
being built to the Eight-Metre Class as a direct result of 
the challenge. Canada is having three boats built from 
which to pick a challenger, while Rochester will have 
two and possibly three new boats for the defence. Also, 
the resumption of friendly rivalry for this greatest of 
freshwater trophies should do much to dispel any linger- 
ing resentment over the old controversy of 1907. 

The Great Lakes have needed a new class of racing 
yachts for some years. The 20-raters, the strongest 
numerically, have about served their time after some 
twelve years of fine service, and the ‘‘ Eights’’ should be 
their logical successors. We predict that they will prove 
popular on the Lakes. They are larger than the ‘‘R’s,”’ 
abler and roomier, and with six as a starter their num- 
bers should increase. If the other Lakes, particularly 
Lake Michigan, should take up the class, its future pe 
be assured. And with a growing fleet of | ‘Eights”’ o 
the Coast from which to draw, it should not be difficult 
to get the class going without the delay (and the added 
cost) of building new boats, although undoubtedly some 
new yachts will be built if the class proves popular 
among the racing members of the Chicago and other 
yacht clubs on the Lakes. 
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The New York Motor Boat Show 


HE statement has been made, and as yet stands 

unchallenged, that the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Motor Boat Show which closed its doors on January 
25th was the largest commercial exhibition ever staged 
by any industry, anywhere. Whether this is true or not is 
immaterial. The fact remains that the recent Show was 
the largest, finest, most complete, and the best-attended 
show in the history of this project — facts which will be 
attested to by everyone who was fortunate enough to 
attend, whether he (or she) was a newcomer or an old 
hand. The four floors of Grand Central Palace were 
overflowing with attractive, interesting exhibits, the 
addition of the fourth floor making possible a far better 
grouping than in any previous year. 

An inspection of the cruisers soon convinced one that 
while hull designs seemed to have changed but little, 
finish and equipment had improved vastly, both the 
exteriors and interiors of most of the boats showing 
plainly the efforts of designers to provide the utmost in 
efficiency, convenience and comfort — and, in many 
cases, luxury. The adoption of ‘‘automobile”’ features 
was hailed with delight by many, and decried by those 
with “‘salty’”’ tendencies. Commuters, runabouts and 
outboard craft were developed along lines very similar 
to those of their larger sisters, and the fine workmanship 


-and finish of these craft, and the completeness of their 


equipment, called forth many expressions of praise. 

Radical features in motors were few and far between, 
but on every hand were seen evidences of the efforts of 
the makers towards silent operation, cleanliness, in- 
creased power, and the adoption of numerous devices for 
the more efficient and safe operation of the power plant. 
Several fine examples of Diesel motors proved that the 
manufacturers of this type of engine have accomplished 
much in the past season along the same lines. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Show, as 
commented upon by several exhibitors, were the evi- 
dences of “‘water knowledge’’ of many showgoers. In 
past years, salesmen became weary answering the 
absurd questions of the thousands who knew little or 
nothing of boats or motors. This year, visitors showed 
by their comments and questions that they had ad- 
vanced from the primer class and were fast becoming 
acquainted with marine affairs in general, and motors 
and boats in particular. This change is cheering to those 
who have the good of the sport at heart. 
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In the World of Yachting 





HAROLD TOBEY 


ls are few more active or enthusiastic yachtsmen on Long Island Sound than 
Harold Tobey, Vice Commodore of the Larchmont Yacht Club, who started out quite a 
few years ago as ‘‘ just a satlor,’’ then cruised a number of seasons in the schooner “‘ A gatha,”’ 
and finally graduated into the racing game as skipper of the Larchmont Class O boat “‘ Mi- 
rage’’ in 1922. 

After racing ‘‘ Mirage” two years, ‘‘ Harold’’ became interested in the International Six- 
Metre Class, and in 1924 built ‘‘ Dauphin,” and in her won a place on the American teams 
which met the British Six-Metre teams in international matches in 1924 and 1925. In 1926 
he tried his hand in Class R with “ Secret,’’ but returned to Six-Metre competition in 1927 
in another new boat, ‘‘ Picaro,”’ which he raced with fair success that season. In 1928 he 
again deserted the ‘‘ Sixes’’ and became one of the enthusiastic proponents of the Eight- 
Metre One-Design Class, sailing ‘‘ Aleada’’ in this class with great success in both 1928 
and 1929. 

While he has participated actively in the racing game for the past seven or eight years, 
he has also taken great interest in encouraging and developing junior sailing by under- 
writing new boats for the youngsters to sail and race in, and has worked hard in various 
other activities of his home club. He was elected Rear Commmodore of the Larchmont 
Club in 1928, and Vice Commodore in 1929, an office which he still holds. He is also a mem- 
ber of the New York and Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Clubs. 
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the Bermuda Race from Newport instead of 
New London, the Race Committee of the Cruis- 
ing Club of America has decided to start the fleet off 
the latter port. So that ends the discussion, for this 
year at least, and probably for all time. In order to 
make the best of the tide on June 22nd, the start has 
been set for 8 A.M. This gives about four hours to get 
around Montauk before the change of current at this 
point, and makes it essential that the boats cover the 20 
miles between the starting point and Montauk at a 
5-mile clip. Not a hard assignment, in any decent breeze, 
but if average New London conditions are met with, we 
shall again see some two dozen boats in another Battle 
of Montauk Point. Too bad. Let’s hope for the best. 


* * * 


“Ve Be strong arguments in favor of starting 











Skipper Stone, lucky dog, is loafing away a few weeks 
on one of those West Indian cruises — not on a wind- 
jammer this time, but one of those palatial steam- 
driven packets of the Furness Bermuda Line. In a note 
mailed at St. Thomas, he says: ‘‘ Having a fine time; 
have dropped all my cares.’’ Where, over the lee rail? 


* * * 


One of the oldest ocean racing trophies in existence, 
the Brooklyn Yacht Club Ocean Challenge Cup, which 
has, in the past, produced spirited competition and done 
much for the advancement of the ocean racing game, is 
almost unknown to the present generation of long dis- 
tance racing men, for experience has shown that the 
rules and conditions under which the famous trophy 
must be competed for practically stifle competition 
among the modern type of craft, no matter how well 
they may have suited the yachts which competed for it 
20 years ago. The sloop Butterfly has won it six times, 
and has yet to meet defeat, this fact alone being enough 
to prove that other boats have little chance under the 
present conditions. True, the schooner Windjammer won 
it in 1927, and still holds the cup — but Commodore 
Crabbe has stated that he won it on a ‘‘break,”’ in a race 
in which Butterfly did not compete. In order that this 
historic trophy should once more be actively raced for, 
the conditions governing competition should be entirely 
revamped and modernized, so that the modern fleet of 
cruising yachts would be rated and handicapped in such 
a way as to attract them and give them a run for their 
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by Cap Stan 


money. One of the custodians of the cup, who has never 
lost interest in it, is good old John Brophy. Get busy, 
John. I’ll be glad to do my bit towards putting the old 
mug back on the map. 


* * * 


I got quite a kick out of that anonymous letter from 
the gentleman from Buenos Aires. Inasmuch as I have 
never heard of any staysail-riggers in the South Ameri- 
can countries, it must be that he draws his conclusions 
from what he reads. It is quite evident that he cannot 
read correctly, or perhaps cannot understand what he 
reads, else he would never charge me with cussing out 
the Marconi rig. Wherefore, his comments would seem to 
be worth about two pesos per 1000. I have heard that 
they do have intelligent people in the Argentine. It 
would be a pleasure to hear from one of them. 


* * * 


Everybody seems to be talking ‘‘rules’”’ these days. 
There are the new racing rules, the new Bermuda Race 
measurement rule and time allowance scale, and already 
people are beginning to ask under what measurement 
rule the 1931 Transatlantic Race will be run. Well, the 
Bermuda Race Rule has already appeared in print, the 
new racing rules will soon be distributed, and Billy 
Swan has been trying to enlighten a hundred or so 
yachtsmen as to the latter. As to the measurement rule 
to be used in the Transatlantic affair, no one knows yet, 
and probably won't until after the Bermuda and Fast- 
net races this summer, for the yachtsmen who run these 
two affairs — the Race Committee of the Cruising Club 
of America and the Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain 
— will undoubtedly wait and see how the two measure- 
ment rules work out in these races, and then get to- 
gether on a rule for 1931. So, you chaps who are planning 
to show the way to Merrie England next year had best 
bide your time or else make up your mind right now to 
build a husky, sane type of craft thoroughly suited in 
hull and rig for ocean work, when you will probably find 
that eventually you are better off than if you had tried 
to ‘‘beat’’ whatever rule is adopted. Rig, sails, crew, 
organization, equipment — these are the points which 
are apt to have the most say in the long run across. Add 
a hard-driving skipper, and you'll have an equal, or 
better, chance than most of the rule-beaters. 








HROUGH the cour- ° 

tesy of John G. Alden 
we are able to publish the 
plans of his new schooner, 
Malabar X, now building 
at Hodgdon Brothers 
Yard, East Boothbay, 
Maine, for delivery early 
in April. The dimensions 
of the new schooner, which 
is a sure starter in the 


Bermuda Race, are as 
follows: l.o.a. 58’ 3”; l.w.l. 
44’ 2”. beam, 14’ 2”: 


draft, 8’ 1’; sail area, four 
lowers, 1640 sq. ft. 

Mr. Alden states that 
the design shows nothing 
radical, and is most con-_ , 
servative in every way, a = 
being a moderate develop- : 


«Malabar X, John Alden’s Latest Creation 







topsail setting from the 
deck, and no main back- 
stay except one which will 
be set temporarily when 
the boat is being driven 
\ off the wind with light 
\ sails set in bad weather, 
2 and even this may not be 
necessary. 

\ The accommodations 
\- \ below decks include two 
\. \ double staterooms, main 
. \ cabin with four berths, 
large and fully equipped 
‘N galley, two toilet rooms, 
“\ ™~ \ excellent locker and 
\ ' drawer space, and two 
i berths and toilet in fore- 
~~, castle for the crew. A 


Sail plan of 
Malabar X. 


a pas Falcon 4-40 reduction gear 


+ / motor is installed in the 





ment of Malabar IX, eas 
which he believes to be by 
far the best boat he ever owned, being faster, more able, 
and handier than any of his previous schooners. The 
new boat has a slightly longer stern overhang, and some- 
what softer bilge, with 20,000 pounds of iron ballast 
outside and about a ton of lead inside. The boat could 
have had a flush deck, but with the sacrifice of valuable 
floor space and water tank capacity, so a low house was 
used. The tanks installed hold 300 gallons of water. 
The rig is an exact duplicate of Malabar IX, with gaff 
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_ engine room aft, and 

should drive her 8 miles 
an hour or better. The planking is mahogany, and decks 
are of teak. 

It will be noted that the rig is proportioned somewhat 
differently than in some schooners, the mainsail being 
comparatively small, and foresail and forestaysail quite 
large, a combination which the designer believes in for 
ease of handling rather than speed. Malabar X should 
go through most summer blows under her four lowers, 
without reefing, a decided advantage in a cruising craft. 





Soe Lines and sections. 


Accommodation 
plan. 






























































Outboard profile and interior arrangement plan of the 85-foot steel power cruiser designed by the Luders Marine Construction Co. 


An 85-Foot Steel Cruiser for a Dutch Yachtsman 


HE handsome 85-foot twin screw yacht whose plans 
appear above was designed by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn., and will be built 
in Rotterdam, Holland, for Bernard H. Ruys. Following 
Dutch custom, she will be built of steel, and powered 
with a pair of Sterling Viking engines, which are ex- 
pected to drive her a good 16 m.p.h. 
The owner’s eye was originally attracted by the 


appearance of the 81-footer Elida, designed and built 
by Luders, and the new craft is a development of Elida. 
It is interesting to note that with the great number of 
foreign designers close by that the owner should have 
come to America for his design. The performance of 
the new craft in European waters should be most 
interesting, especially as there are a number of fine new 
foreign craft with which she may be compared. 


A Fast 47-Foot Auxiliary Cruising Cutter 


HE plans below are from the board of S.S. Crocker, 
Jr., of Boston, and show a fine-looking jib-headed 

cruising cutter which is being built by W. J. Reid, 
of Winthrop, Mass., for Wm. H. Coolidge, Jr., 
of Boston. She is distinctly 
“‘yachty’”’ in appearance, with 
moderate sheer and freeboard, 
and nice ends, her beam and 
lead keel indicating fine stabil- 
ity. Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 
47’; l.w.l. 32’; beam, 12’; draft, 
6’; sail area, 1066 sq. ft. 

The rig is entirely inboard, 
and of moderate area. The 
staysail has been kept large 
for jogging along while reefing 
the main, and the boat should 
handle well under staysail and 
mainsail. The motor, a Falcon 
40 with reduction gear, should 
drive her at close to an eight- 
mile clip. 

The layout has been devel- 
oped from ideas which the 
owner has accumulated during 
the past few years. As now 
arranged, she has practically 
one large cabin. However, at 


necting toilet. For a time at least, she will be sailed with- 
out a paid hand, but should one be desired, the after 
quarters may easily be partitioned off, making the 
galley separate from the rest of the boat, and giving 
the starboard after berth to the 
paid hand; or it might easily 
be arranged to give the paid 
hand a single stateroom. In 
other words, Mr. Coolidge 
figures that he has a layout 
which will meet his changing 
requirements for the next few 
years with the least amount 
of remodeling and expense. 
The adoption in this country 
of the cutter rig, with the mast 
well aft, has been retarded be- 
cause of the loss of cabin space. 
This objection no longer holds 
good, for the many schooners 
with mainmasts running 
through the cabins have proved 
beyond question that this type 
of construction is rugged and 
satisfactory. Stepping the cut- 
ter’s mainmast in the same 
manner seems perfectly logical, 
and removes any objection on 
the score of too short a cabin 














little expense, the forward part 


trunk for good interior ac- 





could be easily partitioned off 
to form a stateroom, with con- 
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Sail plan of the 47-foot Crocker-designed cutter. 


commodations. 








March, 1930 




















Cabin layout of the 47-foot cutter designed by S. S. Crocker for W. H. Coolidge, Jr., described on preceding page. 


A Fine Combination of Fishing Boat and Cruiser in this 40-Footer 


FT“HE rugged, seaworthy 40-foot power boat whose 

plans are shown below was designed by C. A. Ned- 
widek, of New York, as a husky, sea-going craft for 
extended cruising and fishing off Block Island and in 
the Gulf Stream off Miami. She is being built for H. U. 
Birdseye, of New York, by Post’s Shipyard, Mystic, 
Conn., her principal dimensions being: l.o.a. 40’; beam, 
11’3”; draft, 3’4”. Two 100 h.p. Lathrop motors are 
mounted on girder beds extending from the forward 
engine room bulkhead all the way aft to the transom, 
assuring a minimum of vibration. The mast goes 











through the trunk cabin and steps in the keel, so that a 
crosstrees seat may be mounted for swordfishing. 

The visibility forward is unusually good, a necessary 
feature for a boat used for swordfishing. The cockpit 
extends nearly to the transom, the sides being just the 
right height for handling fish. Folding doors extend 
across the after end of the deckhouse, which may be 
either opened wide in fair weather or closed tight in 
foul. The cabin forward is large and comfortable, and 
galley, toilet room and locker space are ample and 
well laid out. 


Outboard profile of the 40-foot 
cruiser designed by Nedwidek. 
(Below) Interior layout. 
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Cruisemite—A Husky canaecih Centerboard Cruising Sloop 


RUISEMI TE, whose plans 
are shown on this page, isa 
husky little auxiliary cruising 
sloop which should make a 
strong appeal to those who 
want an able, comfortable cruis- 
ing craft suitable for two or 
three people to enjoy life in on 
extended cruises, and which 
should be a good performer 
under sail and easily driven with 
small power. She was designed 
by John O. Bergh, naval archi- 
tect of New York, and is under 
construction at Bergh’s Yard at 
Nyack, N. Y., as a standardized 
model. Her principal dimensions 
are: l.o.a. 27’; l.w.l. 21’ 4”; 
beam, 7’ 10”; draft, without 
board, 3’ 6’’; draft, board down, 
6’ 4”; sail area, 370 sq. ft.; dis- 
placement, 7900 Ibs. 
As the plans show, Cruisemite 
has moderate ends and good 


Sail plan of the 
Cruisemite. 


while standing in the hatchway. 
Next aft is the toilet room to 
starboard and lockers to port. 
The main cabin contains two 
comfortable, full-sized berths 
with metal drawers underneath. 
Abaft the main cabin is the 
galley, to port, with stove, sink, 
ice box, etc., while opposite is a 
locker and bureau. The Uni- 
versal motor is housed under 
the ladder leading to the cock- 
pit, the ladder being hinged for 
lifting. The cockpit is of the box 
type, self-bailing, a manhole 
giving access to the lazarette. 
The construction of Cruise- 
mite is rugged, with oak frames 
and cedar planking, bronze 
screw fastened. The boat is tied 
together at the centerboard 
trunk with a galvanized steel 
plate, 14 inches wide and some- 
what longer than the slot, acting 
as ballast and forming con- 











freeboard, her beam and ballast 
denoting good stability. The 
jib-headed sloop rig is all in- 





siderable of the cabin floor. 
Floors are secured to the trunk 
with galvanized iron angles, and 





board, and of moderate area, 
making for efficiency and ease 
of handling. The mast is hollow, and there is a perma- 
nent backstay leading to the taffrail. She should carry 
her working rig easily in fresh breezes, while a Genoa jib 
and spinnaker will liven her up a lot when the weather 
is light. 

The arrangement shows a forepeak forward, with 
hatch so arranged that ground tackle may be handled 




















trunk logs are bolted down to 
the outside iron keel. Very few cruising craft of this size 
and general type have been built in the past few years, 
despite considerable demand. The cabin layout shown be- 
low is not necessarily standard, several different layouts 
being possible according to the ideas and desires of the 
individual purchaser. The Bergh Yard is in a position to 
make prompt deliveries to those ordering early. 
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Inboard profile and 
accommodation 





plan. 











The Mud-—Jabber 


cA Handy Device for Sounding in Shoal Water 


By Cuarwes M. Biackrorp 


addicted to the use of “what” and “why” 

pulled over to my little tub. I knew him by 
sight, if not by name — one of those fellows who ask 
questions to get food for criticism rather than for 
thought. He did not have far to look, as my job-in-hand 
would attract attention instantly. I was painting — and 
in bright colors. He rowed up abeam, rested on his oars, 
and watched me a full minute before he spoke. 

“For what do you use that barber’s pole?”’ he asked. 

“It’s a sounding-pole,”’ I answered shortly. 

“You don’t need a thing like that!’’ he began. “‘ Just 
take your boat-hook and you can guess near enough. 
It’s lighter and handier than that young tree.”’ 

“Yes?” . . . Politely. 

He was rather annoyed that I would not argue the 
question. I continued my painting. He dipped his oars 
to overcome his drift and spoke again. 

“Why don’t you make a sounding line?”’ 

“‘T have one.”’ I answered sweetly. 

“Well then,’ he said a trifle huffed, ‘‘I don’t see why 
you need both!”’ 

He was waiting for an answer, so I took over the 
questioning. 

“Do you know the draft of your boat?’’ I asked. 

“Why, certainly! It’s about three feet.’’ 

“‘T mean to the inch, with a normal load?”’ 

“No. . . . Not exactly.” 

“Well, that’s why you can’t understand.”’ 

He did not answer. There was a silence for a space. 

“‘Well,’’ he said finally, ‘“‘I never saw anyone else who 
had one!”’ 

He tugged on his oars and left me in peace. 

I considered this last remark. No, I had not seen this 
piece of equipment on any of the local craft. As for me, 
from my very first experience with small craft I had 
never been without a sounding-pole and I do not intend 
to be without one on any boat drawing less than five 
feet. 

The chief reason, in many cases, that one gets a 
shoal-draft craft is to be able to get away from marked 
channels and stick one’s nose up creeks and inlets that 
bar the other fellow. This is especially true of power- 
driven craft. On such a craft a sounding-pole is a neces- 
sity. The more shoal the water the 
less charted soundings can be 


()* day last summer one of those individuals 


Under these conditions soundings are a necessity. A 
hand lead will do the job but not as quickly nor as 
accurately as a pole. A line is harder to read and there 
is a possibility of its fouling. 

A sounding pole has no traditional size, shape or 
length. It is merely a pole long and strong enough for 
this use and properly marked for its purpose. The pole 
I use is 15 feet and some odd inches in length. I have 
left the odd inches evenly divided between the two ends 
as a sort of a ‘“‘leeway”’ and to take the wear and tear 
of service. Some people mark their poles in different 
colors every foot but I have found it more satisfactory 
to use yards with narrow black bands at each foot. The 
colors are the same at both ends; the next band towards 
the center is of the same color; and the center band is 
another color. To make this clearer: The first yard is 
red; the second, green; the third, varnish; the fourth, 
green; the fifth, red. Thus, either end of the pole may 
be used. 

My pole is a stout stick about five inches through at 
the center and tapering down to three at each end. It 
was brought into the world to be used as a spritsail 
yard. It is a bit cumbersome to handle at first but it 
serves purposes other than that for which it is intended. 
I have used it to pole my 33-foot auxiliary short dis- 
tances in shallow water, and when one is stuck it is 
invaluable. I have used it to breast off a dock, and 
several times when the tub has failed to come about in 
close waters a quick jab in the mud at her bow has held 
her head up until the backed mainsail could bring her 
about on the other tack. When running before the wind 
it is used to spread the jib, and while at anchor it forms 
the backbone of the awning. But all these things are not 
allowed to conflict with its primary use as a sounding 
pole. Only once did I overstep these bounds. That was 
when I was using it to fish a cracked boom on another boat. 

The question of stowing a sounding pole is a difficult 
one. It is an awkward thing to have lying about the 
decks and one cannot use racks out overside as the 
Dutch do. I solve the problem by sticking the pole 
up the rigging. I have a stiff wire grommet or loop on 
the after shroud, about 13 feet above the deck and 
another just above the turnbuckle to take the foot of 
the pole. There it is out of the way but ready for instant 

use. There are grommets on either 
side so as to save crossing the deck 


depended upon and the greater the an... when not using it. On an unrigged 
influence of the tides. Quite often ote craft the matter is more difficult. 
one can cross at high water bars As to its use. When the boat is 
and spits that are dry at low, and dead in the water all one has to do 
charted soundings are reduced to cba is to plunge the pole straight 
mean low water. Also, soundings down; but underway there is a 
are taken only to the nearest foot, simple knack to using it that is 
and a foot makes quite a bit of easily acquired with practice. One 
difference toa small boat. AVELEL should stand nearer amidships 
Often one sees a fellow taking than the bow, since, if one is too 
the easiest course — guessing. Even far forward, the pole will come up 
those who know better takea chance G@ase under the hull with the danger of 
now and again. One cannot help scarring the paint. In very shallow 
but feel a bit humiliated when the DECK water one is in danger of cracking 
keel finds there is not enough water / ate the pole, or of losing it. 
before you make the discovery. (Continued on page 122) 
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Wire, Winches and Staysails 


Dear Cap Stan: 
NOTE with glee that you, in the December number of 


YACHTING, endorse the indiscretion committed by Mr. Conor 
O’Brien in a recent number of The Yachting Monthly. I allude 
to Mr. O’Brien’s statement: “Rope for running gear . . . Mr. 
Weston Martyr’s idea of all wire and winches seems suicidal: 
One could do nothing if anything carried away or jammed!” 
(The italics are mine.) 

From this it seems clear that if you and Conor O’Brien were 
aboard a boat and a piece of wire carried away or jammed, you 
would both throw up your hands, cry out ‘‘ Nothing can be 
done!” and then go below and burst into tears. 

I think this a pathetic picture. 

However, I happen to know you, Cap Stan, and also Conor 
O’Brien pretty well. I know you two old sailormen well enough 
to be quite sure that, if a wire carried away on any boat of yours, 
you would replace it at once, without any fuss — or tears. And 
if a wire jammed on either of you, you would just naturally fix it. 
Which being the case, what I want to know is, why all this 
damned nonsense about your not being able to do anything if 
something carried away? 

As for this quaint idea about “‘all wire and winches’ being 
suicidal — don’t you believe it. The Nina was all wire and winches 
and I did not notice any suicides aboard her, however much 
that suicidal feel:ng may have made itself felt aboard her com- 
petitors. Personally I like winches — which is why I like you, 


Cap Stan. Wind yourself up, you big winch, you! 
WESTON Martyr. 


P.S. This staysail rig controversy in Y ACHTING is very interest- 
ing. [ am tempted to butt in, but refrain, because I have cruised 
for only a couple of thousand miles or so aboard a staysail rigged 
schooner and | think an opinion based upon this small amount of 
experience is not of much value. I will say, however, that that 
particular trip with staysails was the best and most comfortable 
cruise I have ever had in my life and that, if I could afford to 
build a cruiser of my own, she would certainly be a staysail 
rigged schooner. 

W. M. 





Istalena vs. Avatar Again 


Dear Editor: 
I HAVE read with great interest the findings of the Executive 
Committee of the Yacht Racing Associat.on of Long Island 
Sound in the case of Jstalena vs. Avatar, and the findings, in 
view of what appear to be the facts, are so unusual and astound- 
ing that I cannot refrain from some comment with the hope of 
bringing out more definitely the reasons for what appears to be 
a decision quite contrary to precedent. 

The finding of fact by the Larchmont Regatta Committee 
quoted in the report of the Executive Committee must be as- 
sumed as the basis of the executive committee’s conclusions. 
These facts were: 

1. That the Jstalena was on the starboard tack and Avatar on 
the port tack; 

2. That approaching Avatar, Istalena luffed when about one 
boat length away and then bore away to her normal course or 
slightly to leeward of it; 

‘int Istalena went under Avatar’s stern by a distance of about 
eet. 

I had heretofore been convinced that the rule of starboard 
tack was one that was most carefully safeguarded in all deci- 
sions by regatta committees for the very purpose stated by the 
executive committee, ‘‘ to prevent collision between yachts when 
racing.” 

The executive committee also states ‘‘that the yacht on the 
starboard tack should never be put in a reasonable doubt.” 

They also found, under the facts as they assumed them to 
exist, that the approach of the two yachts in question so that 
they crossed within 20 feet of one another involved reasonable 
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doubt on the part of the yacht on the starboard tack and the 
reasonable possibility of collision. 

It is very difficult for me to understand how, with the facts 
assumed and with the reasoning just alluded to by the executive 
committee, they could possibly arrive at the conclusion which 
they did. 

In the 1923 edition of the Handbook on American Yacht Racing 
Rules, by Parsons, MacDonough & Spedden, p. 82, in constru- 
ing Rule 13, Section 5, reads: 

“This section means that when one yacht has to keep clear of 
another, the other shall not alter her course to create a risk or 
danger of fouling, but a yacht holding right of way has the privi- 
lege to alter her course at the last minute in order to avoid a 
collision; and such an alteration of course should not be con- 
strued as misleading or balking the other yacht.” 

There is nothing in the facts presented in your article which 
indicate that the act of luffing on the part of Jstalena did in fact 
mislead or balk Avatar. On this point I should like to know 
whether it was alleged that Avatar was in any way misled by this 
maneuver und if so, how. If Istalena had held her course, as she 
had the right to do, the subsequent facts indicate that she could 
have passed Avatar’s stern by 20 feet, but when two yachts of 
the size of these are approaching it is extremely difficult for the 
helmsman to estimate whether by holding his course he can 
clear. Again, if Istalena had held her course and there was not 
sufficient clearance to pass under Avatar’s stern and she had 
touched Avatar, there would have been no question but that 
Avatar would have been disqualified as not having given right of 
way at the time that there was possible danger of collision. 
Istalena, on the other hand, out of abundance of caution, luffed 
apparently at the time when there was danger of collision, and 
the instant, apparently, that her helmsman found that she 
could clear she was put back on her course. It would seem to 
me that this conduct on the part of the helmsman of Jstalena 
was highly commendable and praiseworthy and to penalize it 
by what appears to me an unreasonable and strained construc- 
tion of Section 5, is very unwise and tends to penalize the princi- 
ple of ‘‘safety first.’’ It would tend, in my estimation, to make 
helmsmen take greater risks where clearances are close and 
doubtful. 

As stated at the beginning of this letter, I am not sure that 
I have considered all the facts, but the conclusions just stated 
seem to me to be inevitable from the facts as set forth in your 
report. I should be very much pleased to hear of any further 
comment on this rather unusual case. 

GEo. M. DoweE. 





Safety in Fueling 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 
FULLY appreciate the article in your December issue on 
‘Preventing Gasoline Explosions on Yachts,”’ which speaks 
in detail of the systems generally in use and for prevention 
recommends the hydraulic system. 

I wish that article could be circulated among boat owners and 
builders as I believe that many owners and their crews are not 
fully aware of the presence of gases displaced from fuel tanks in 
refueling and the danger of explosion created thereby. 

I have noticed, further, that all good boats are fitted with 
tight intake and vent pipe, also a removable cap similar to 
these found on automobile tanks. If this cap is not opened the 
gases must escape through the vent or the intake pipe into the 
air, but, for convenience, the cap on top of the tank is generally 
opened, thereby permitting the gases to escape not through the 
vent but through that opening. The gases, being heavier than 
air, settle in the compartment or bilge. 

Until boat owners can install a better system for carrying 
fuel, tell them and their crews not to open the caps in the top of 
the fuel tank but to provide themselves with the proper measur- 
ing device and let the vent carry the gases into the air. If such 


advice is heeded, regrettable explosions will cease. 
RICHARD HELLMAN, 











Great Similarity in the Lines of Tiercel and Dragoon 


GEYERAL readers of YACHTING with good memories have 
spoken recently of the marked similarity in the lines of the 
English cutter Tiercel, described in a recent issue by E. G. Mar- 
tin, and the ketch Dragoon, R. N. Bavier’s well-known ocean 
racer and cruiser. The latter was designed in 1925 by Ford, 
Payne & Sweisguth after Mr. Bavier’s ideas of what a fast ocean 
cruiser should be, the plans appearing in YACHTING for Decem- 
ber, 1925. The plans of Tiercel, designed about a year ago, 
appeared in the December, 1929, issue. The lines and sections 
of both boats are reproduced on this page for the convenience 





of those who wish to 
compare them. 

In a recent letter, 
Mr. Bavier has the 
following comments to 
make: “I was greatly 
interested in the de- 
scription of Tiercel, by 
Mr. E. G. Martin, in 
your December issue, 
and quite agree with 
him as toease of motion, 
speed and weatherliness 


Tiercel. 




















in rough water, with comparatively shallow draft fora keel boatJA 
comparison with my ketch Dragoon shows: Dragoon, 66’ 0.a., 55’ 
l.w.1., 14’ 6” beam, 8’ 6” draft, 29,000 Ibs. on keel. Reducing these 
dimensions, with the exception of beam, by 9%, shows: Short- 
ened Dragoon, 60’ 0.a., 50’ |.w.l., 14’ 6” beam, 7’ 9” draft, 26,400 
Ibs. on keel — or, almost identical with Tiercel except for 3” 
more draft and 1400 lbs. more keel weight. 

“When Mr. Martin, who is a very tall and powerful 
man, inspected Dragoon shortly before the start of the 1926 
Bermuda Race, he remarked that she was the only Ameri- 


Lines of Tiercel. 





can vessel of her size 
in which he could stand 
upright, and when she 
finished first in that 
race, in which he com- 
peted in Johe Brise, 
he obtained some idea 
of her speed, though 
it was a windward 
race, which I consi- 
der Dragoon’s poorest 
point. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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| igang d you often wished, you model yacht sailors, that 
you were an ant, a spider, or some other bug passenger 
or crew on board your sailing model, so that you could keep the 
old thing on her course without jibing, falling off, or luffing up, 
only to go off on the other tack where you could not reach her? 
Well, we have. Or, haven’t you wished you could train one of 
those same bugs to keep her going as you would, with sails 
just full? We did — but it couldn’t be done. 

Now, after many years, I find my young son with similar 
desires and passions. After some weeks of work we added to 
Junior’s sail boat a balanced 
helm that gave a great deal of 
satisfaction, in that this boat has 
since kept on her course, “full 
and by,’’ whichever way we set 
her, it being accurate to state 
that she will sail close-hauled, 
with the wind abeam, on the 
quarter,—or dead aft —and stay 
on that course. A squall or wave 
may throw her off one way or 
the other, but back she comes to 
her set position, with sails full 
and always going. 

Knowing of the various helms 
used in miniature yacht racing, 
I herewith submit my balanced 
helm, which when correctly made 
will give uncannily human char- 
acteristics to your boat, in that 
when the pennant is set to the 
correct angle in relation to sails 
she always proceeds full and by 
the wind. In this latter term we do not necessarily mean on the 
wind or close-hauled, but that, regardless of on what point 
she My sailing, her sails are always full and she is steered by the 
wind. 

My son’s boat — 18 inches over all — could not very well 
be rebuilt, so we just added a few removable parts, which 
almost any mechanically minded person can make with the 
aid of a few tools and a bit of patience. The following instruc- 
tions and measurements may be used on slightly larger boats, 
and every boat owner can, by exercising his own judgment, 
arrive at the proper proportions for the various parts on larger 
boats, once he understands the system and the importance of 
balance and a minimum of friction. The same helm can be 
concealed from view, if desired, on the larger racing boats by 
putting the flag stem inside of a hollow mast, and the lever 
and helm below deck; then, with but one pull of a special lever, 
an instantaneous flag setting is made for that course. Of this 
we shall write later if it is found to be of in- 
terest to the model fraternity. 

The excellent feature of this helm is that the 
steering pennant keeps the sails (as set) in 
proper relation to the angle of wind and there- 
fore keeps the boat at maximum speed at all 
times. 

Assuming that your boat is properly bal- 
anced as to lee and weather helm, or that she 
can be balanced on the various courses, to- 
gether with the requirement that she must be 
Marconi- or Bermuda-rigged, we proceed, 
using the American standard wire gauge, a 
jeweler’s saw, fine and coarse blades, a few 
small pivot drills, pliers, soft or lead solder, 
and a jeweler’s alcohol lamp. 

The various parts are as follows: A thin 
sheet rudder permanently attached to a rudder 
post; a helm; a control lever permanently at- 
tached to a flag rod of bamboo, and a flag stem 
on which the flag is pivoted. We add to the 
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A Balanced Helm for Model Yachts 


By ArtHur H. Myure 





Deck view, showing the “‘mechanics’’ of the balanced helm. 





Fly, or vane, which actuates 
helm. 


boat the following: A metal tube through hull as guide for 
rudder post; an ordinary beheaded pin forced halfway into the 
deck, half an inch forward of mast and with the point up; 
one ‘‘L,”’ shaped metal piece lashed and shellaced to top of mast 
with a hole in forward horizontal part. Another ‘‘L” shaped 
piece is lashed at the point where jib stay is fastened to mast, 
in which two holes are drilled, the outer one for the jib stay. 

While getting your saw blades and pivot drills from some 
jeweler’s supply house, buy three or four nickel hat pin stems, 
gauge about size 15, and about 6 or 8 inches of tubing, the hole 
of which will easily take the hat- 
pin wire. At the hardware or 
plumber’s get a small sheet of 
brass, 10’ by 10”, gauge about 
size 20, and a few bits of thick 
lead sheet. 

Drill hole through boat at 
right angles to deck where you 
want the rudder, and insert tube 
flush with top and bottom. Make 
a tight fit, to avoid possible 
leaks. Remember, your rudder 
must be vertical, with no slant 
toward the keel, or the helm and 
control lever will not function. 

Saw or cut the balanced rud- 
der, oversize, out of brass sheet; 
saw a slot in end of hatpin wire 
to be used as rudder post; slip 
rudder into slot about one- 
fourth distance from fore edge of 
rudder, and soft-solder (lead 
solder), using alcohol lamp for 
heat. Now balance the rudder by gently holding the rudder 
post and running rudder through the water in the bath tub at 
boat speed and by trimming off the fore or after edge until the 
rudder gradually comes to rest by itself in line with the assumed 
keel. Put rudder in place on boat and cut off post about half 
an inch above deck and saw a slot in this end. A 44-inch piece of 
tube is slotted with saw three-fourths of its length and these 
halves pinched to close the slot so that tube will have a tight 
spring fit over the rudder post on deck. To this tube soft-solder 
the helm, which is cut from the thin brass sheet. Soldering a 
piece of the thin brass plate edgewise in the upper end of helm 
tube to engage the slot on end of rudder post will keep the 
helm from slipping around on the rudder post. At the forward 
end of helm drill a small hole and into it solder an ordinary pin 
with head up, and about )4-inch long, to engage in a slot on 
control lever. Bend a piece of sheet lead over helm as a counter- 
weight, and assemble rudder and helm on boat. Lay the boat 
on its side (out of water) and balance the rudder 
against helm by sliding the lead weight for- 
ward or aft; then pingh lead permanently in 
place. Rudder and helm are now complete. 

The after end of control lever is drilled to 
size of head of pin, and from this hole aft saw 
a long slot the width of sides of an ordinary 
pin. In this slot the helm pin will eventually be 
engaged. The forward part of lever is curved 
so as to lead around the mast, and to the end 
of this curve an upright piece of solid wire, 
gauge about size 8, is soldered. Drill as large a 
hole as possible in upper end of wire, into 
which the bamboo flag rod is permanently 
fitted. In the lower end of wire drill a very 
small hole at least 44-inch deep, which will 
eventually rest over sharp point of deck pin. 
Forward of this rod is soldered another piece 
of brass plate, on which is run melted lead 
solder as a counter-balance. Now balance this 
control lever by itself by laying rod on the 
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table with lever over the edge, cutting off or adding to the lead 
counter-weight until properly balanced, the rod being the 
center of balance. Over the upper end of rod is permanently 
fitted an inch of tube, half its upper length slotted with saw 
and pinched, to spring fit, tightly over the flag stem. This is 
the friction tight point at which flag adjustments are made. 
The completed rod should reach to just below the lower “L”’ 
shaped piece on mast when lower end is resting on deck pin. 
The diagrams included here will show all these parts. 
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Paint both sides of a sheet of tissue paper with aeroplane 
dope, celluloid lacquer, or ‘“‘make your own” by dissolving 
clear celluloid in amylacetate, and hang up to dry. This makes 
a stiff, light flag or vane to put over flag frame. My son simply 
had to have a flag on his boat, so flag it was. However, many 
other types of wind vanes can be made that are much more 
powerful in action when the small part of same is next to mast 
and the widest part at the free end. The flag frame is cut from 
brass sheet in shape of a cross, all arms about the same length. 
On the outer end of one horizontal arm solder a triangular 
frame of about gauge 24 wire; this is for widening the free end 
of flag to something like a wind vane. This triangle, being hori- 
zontal and covered with material, acts as the elevator. After 
this, add main flag material to both sides, using celluloid 
lacquer and strips of flag material to fasten flag to frame. This 
celluloid prepared tissue paper is waterproof, stiff, and tough. 
A lead piece is bent around unused horizontal arm of cross to 
act as counter-balance. A ten-inch wire, for flag stem, is slotted 
at one end, and a hole drilled through slotted end. Drill a like 
hole, slightly larger, on the horizontal balance arm, just ahead 
of flag, and assemble stem and flag with a small rivet through 
holes and balance flag so that same gradually comes to rest in 
a horizontal position. 

Assemble, on your boat, first rudder and helm; engage helm 
pin in lever slot with rod resting over deck pin; run flag stem 
through both ‘‘L”’ pieces on mast and into tight fitting tube 
at top of rod. Hold the boat in position of the course desired, 
adjust sails, then hold lever so that rudder is centered, and 
while centered turn flag stem to proper wind angle with relation 
to sails, and let go. Pay no attention to rudder action while 
boat is out of water, as the wind pressure on the rudder will 
confuse its behavior, while sailing in disturbed winds in the 
lee of large objects may lead you to believe that something is 
not functioning properly. All action between parts must be 
absolutely free, but very close fitting to insure a minimum of 
loose play. The photographs show the assembled and finished 
device. 

This helm can be added to your best boat without altering 
it in any way. Size of flag or vane and rudder can best be 
determined by trial. 

Rubber bands, in the main sheet, between the main boom 
and the traveler, and possessing the proper tension, will ease 
the mainsail in a hard blow, and make for better speed than 
the heeled boat with a heavy weather helm. This tension should 
act directly on the boom and not through blocks or eyes, as 
the friction retards the easing and hauling in of the mainsail. 

There are a hundred and one different methods of making 
and improving this balanced helm, and once you recognize the 
importance of balance and the minimizing of friction, the 
pleasures of sailing or racing your boat with a balanced helm 
are trebled. With sails always full, at maximum speed, she just 
keeps on going, going, going! 
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Stroller, a 46-footer designed and built by Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., and owned by C. D. Rafferty, of New 
York. She is powered with two 6-cylinder Sterling Petrels. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


New Budas 


OR 1930 the Buda Co. offers four sixes 

without reduction gear, four sixes with 
the gear, a six to sell at a moderate price (all 
gasoline engines), and a light weight high 
speed Diesel with or without reduction 
gear. The Hivelo line of gasoline engines 
comprises the HM-260, 314” by 414”, 55 
h.p. at 1,800 r.p.m. to 75 h.p. at 3,000; 
HM-298, 334” by 414”, 60 to 85 h.p. Both 
have 3’’ seven bearing crankshaft and many 
refinements of design. 

Also gasoline engines are the BM-386, 
BM-411, GM-572 and GM-638. The power 
ratings of these at 1,600 r.p.m. are from 68 
to 114 h.p., with higher powers at greater 
— The four reduction gear models are 

e BM-386-R, BM-411-R, GM-572-R and 
the GM-638-R. These have the Morse type 
reduction gear built into the engine, the 
ratio being 214 to 1. The cylinder sizes are 
4” by 5%", 414" by 5%", 444” by sd and 
434" by 6’. Powers at 1,600 r.p.m. are 68 
to 114 h.p. 

The Buda-M.A.N. Diesel is a valve in the 
head type 6%” by 834” with two injection 
nozzles to each cylinder, one on each side of 
the head. Nozzles are interchangeable and 
readily removable. Cylinders are of Ni- 
Chrome iron with liners of the same material. 
Valve mechanism is enclosed by aluminum 
cylinder covers. Crankshaft is large and has 
seven bearings. Reverse gear is Joe’s plane- 
tary, specially built. The horse power is 173 
at 600 r.p.m. and 180 at 1,000. The usual 
accessories are furnished. 


A New Chrysler 


A new straight eight is the latest product 
of the Marine Engine Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation. It is known as the 
Majestic and is of the L-head type with 
cylinders cast en bloc. Bore is 3} tH inches 
and stroke 5 inches. Horse power is 152 at 
3,200 r.p.m. It is available in both left and 
right hand rotations and also with Chrysler 
reduction gear in 2:1 ratio. 


A Large Order 


An order for 3,200 marine engines for the 
Dodge Boat Co., placed with the Lycoming 
Manufacturing Co. of Williamsport, Pa., 
is advancing and the first delivery was 
made last month. Engines are to be delivered 
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at the rate of 700 per month, June ist being 
the date for the completion of the order. 
In preparation for the 1930 campaign, 
Lycoming recently completed an addition 
to its plant with a capacity of 1,500 engines 
a month. Its 1930 line has been augmented 
to cover speed boat, commuter and cruiser 
fields, five engines being offered in 4-, 8- 
and 12-cylinder models with powers ranging 
from 40 to 300 h.p. 


Admiral Accepts Shore Job 


Announcement is made that Rear Ad- 
miral H. A. Wiley, U.S.N. retired, has been 
elected a vice president of Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., naval architects with offices in New 
York, Detroit and Miami. 


The Barlow Booster 


This device consists of a small gravity 
tank for supplying gasoline to the car- 
buretor. The fuel pump delivers gasoline 
to the booster tank, where its level is con- 
trolled by a float. A two way valve controls 
a line to the manifold direct so that on 
occasion the engine suction may draw gas 
from the main tank. Normally the booster 
supplies fuel to the carburetor by gravity 


Rear Admiral H. A. Wiley, U. S. N., Re- 
tired, who is now with H. J. Gielow, Inc. 


and under atmospheric pressure through 
a connection in the bottom. It eliminates 
trouble from frozen pumps, gas and air 
bound pumps in hot weather and makes for 
easy and certain starting and rapid accel- 
eration. 


Sheldon Promoted 


Johnson Motor Co. announces the pro- 
motion of J. H. Sheldon to be Advertising 
Manager of the company and of C. E. Pugh 
as Assistant Advertising Manager in charge 
of advertising production and office opera- 
tion. Mr. Sheldon has been Director of 
Publicity for the past two years and suc- 
ceeds R. K. MacDougal, resigned. 


Dodge Moves to Larger 
Quarters 


The Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane 
Corp. of New York, Detroit and Newport 
News, has just leased larger quarters at 
21 W. 46th St., New York, and moves there 
on March ist. The new quarters contain 
over 4,000 square feet of floor space and 
there will be shown the Dodge boats for 
1930, including the 45-foot twin screw ex- 
press cruiser. A mezzanine floor will be 
fitted up as offices for national sales head- 
quarters, under Kenneth M. Smith. Sales 
in Massachusetts and Portsmouth, N. H., 
will be under the Atlantic Radio and Marine 
Corp., Boston, of which Frank Wiggles- 
worth is president. 


Compact Lighting Sets 


We have traveled far from the old days of 
lighting, for now even a small cruiser has her 
own lighting set. A line of compact, direct 
connected generating units that start as soon 
as a light is switched on and stop when the 
last one is turned off, is manufactured by 
Kohler. These are also used on large sea- 
going vessels as auxiliary power for radio, 
etc. Current is supplied, either 110 or 220 
volts, alternating or direct. The sets are 
small in size, self contained, and unusually 
compact, ranging in size from 17 by 27 
inches to 31 by 85. They are built especially 
for marine service. While usually dispensing 
with storage batteries, one type furnishes 
110-volt current from the generator for 
regular use and for special needs, and also 








Port side of Buda “‘Hivelo”’ engine, showing geared water 
pump, starter generator, distributor, breather, and oil filler 
cap. 


32-volt current from a bank of storage bat- 
teries. Another model supplies 36-volt cur- 
rent for charging batteries. An interesting 
booklet may be had on request. 


Designed by Tams, Inc. 


In the February advertisement of Bur- 
rows, a large power yacht was referred to as 
“Designed and Built by Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation.’”” The yacht is now 
under construction at the yard of the cor- 
poration but is from designs by Tams, Inc. 








More Kermaths 


The latest offerings of the Kermath 
Manufacturing Co. are the new 175 and 225 
h.p. motors. Both are 6-cylinder valve in 
the head machines. The 225 h.p. is 5” by 
534" with a piston displacement of 678 cu. 
in. It has the Holley down draft carburetor 
and no fuel can enter when the engine 
is stopped. A backfire arrester is fitted. 
Features are an A.C. fuel pump and a new 
Delco ignition system with distributor ar- 
ranged for outside adjustment while under 
way. Crankcase ventilation has had much 
thought and a new type of cooler is attached 
to the oil rectifier in a position accessible for 
cleaning. The horse power rating is based 
on a speed of 2,000 to 2,400 r.p.m. 

The 175 h.p. motor is 5” by 544” with 
648 cu. in. piston displacement. In design, 
appearance and performance it resembles 
the new 225 h.p. engine. 


Additions to Staff of Chris 


Smith and Sons Boat Co. 

J. E. Clifford, General Sales Manager of 
Chris Smith and Sons Boat Co., announces 
several additions and changes in the staff. 
Justin R. Whiting, recently of the Motor 
Whee! Corp. and the Hupp Motor Car Co., 
comes as Director of Service. He intends to 
work out a parts merchandising plan and a 
flat rate plan for service repairs. His as- 
sistant, R. Mack Krebs, comes from the 
Graham-Paige Co. of Detroit. R. J. Dobson 
has been promoted to be Traffic Manager 
and Gordon P. Manning is now Advertising 
Manager. 


Aranel II, a 50-footer 
owned by R.S. Rhodes, 
of Miami Beach. She 
was built by the Alamac 
Yacht Corp.,of Mystic, 
Conn., and is equipped 
with twoSterling Petrel 
engines. 








Dry Bilges 

Bilge water is a nuisance as well as a 
danger, so why put up with it? A device 
that will take the water out of your boat 
as soon as she gets under way and will not 
allow any to enter is the bilge bailer manu- 
factured by St. Clair Iron Works. It operates 
automatically, taking the water out by 
suction and when the boat stops, the valve 
automatically closes. It is made in several 
models for various types of boat from out- 
boards to cruisers and is a salt water job 
throughout. 


Many Motor Boat Shows 
Coming 


So fast has been the growth of public in- 
terest in the sport of yachting that various 
organizations all over the country have seen 
the necessity of staging local motor boat 
shows. To date the following exhibitions 
have been scheduled: 


Southern Atlantic Motor Boat Exhibition, 
Washington, D. C., March 22nd-—29th. 
First Annual Los Angeles Motor Boat Show, 
Los Angeles, March 29th—April 5th. 

Detroit Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, 
Detroit, March 29th—April 5th. 

North Western Motor Boat Show, Seattle, 
Wash., April 15th-20th. 

Second Annual Pacific Coast Boat Show, 
San Francisco, April 23rd—30th. 

Chicago National Motor Boat Show, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, April 25—May 3rd. 


The National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers regards this as one of 
the healthiest evidences of the fact that the 
American’ public is participating in the 
pleasure of yachting on a large and per- 
manent scale. 


Artistic Steel Floats and Docks 


The Walsh-Bugbee Company, Inc., 4 
West 56th Street, New York City, will be 
pleased to send to yachtsmen one of the 
few remaining copies of their finely illus- 
trated booklet devoted to floats for large 








Starboard side of 180 h.p. Buda - M.A.N. Diesel, showing 
water cooled exhaust manifold, air intake manifold, fuel 
pump and electric starting motors. 


and small boats, yacht clubs, aircraft docks, 
and boating breakwaters. During the past 
year, many well-known yachtsmen have re- 
tained this firm to solve their dockage prob- 
lems, and the booklet will be of considerable 
interest to those desirous of equipping their 
waterfront properties with proper landing 
and docking facilities. 


Nedwidek Reports Good 
Business 


Chester A. Nedwidek, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York, reports that 1929 was the largest 
year in their history and, from the outlook, 
1930 will be even better. 

Mr. Nedwidek has been kept very busy 
with new designing work, while the broker- 
age department is in charge of Mr. Malcom 
L. Cleary, in which work he is assisted by 
Mr. K. B. FitzGerald. 

Recently this firm published a booklet en- 
titled “How To Judge Boats,” which they 
will gladly send to anyone interested in 
yachts. Demands for these booklets are re- 
ceived from every corner of the world, in- 
cluding China, Esthonia and West Africa, 
and comments have been very favorable. 


Gibb With Penn Yan 


Friends of Mr. Wm. E. Gibb will be 
pleased to hear that he is now associated 
with the Penn Yan Boat Company, Penn 
Yan, N. Y., as sales manager of that well- 
known firm, which produces outboard runa- 
bouts and dinghies, canoes and high-speed 
racing craft. 

Rapid expansion of the Penn Yan Boat 
Company, with tremendously increased 
production schedules for 1930 and the con- 
sequent expansion of the sales program, has 
led to the appointment of Mr. Gibb whose 
experience in the industry extends over a 
long period. ; 








Treiber Appoints 
New York Distributor 


The Treiber Diesel Engine Corpora- 
tion, of Camden, New Jersey, manufac- 
turers of Treiber Diesel marine engines 
and electric generating sets, announces 
the appointment, as its New York dis- 
tributor, of the Smith-Meeker Engineer- 
ing Company, 123 Liberty Street, New 
York. 

Treiber Diesels represent the latest 
developments along the line of light 
weight, high speed Diesel engines and are 
in use in many fine yachts. 

The Smith-Meeker Engineering Com- 
pany is an old established concern spe- 
cializing in marine and electrical engineer- 
ing. They will handle the complete 
Treiber line — generating sets 744 to 70 
K. W., and marine engines 65 to 3000 h.p. 
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“COME ON, 
LET'S GO!” 


Will there be a Gar Wood at your wharf this 
summer? It’s time now to think of how much 
such a boat will give to your play-days, to the 
delight and comfort of the whole family. 


Every Gar Wood boat is kin to the famous Miss 
Americas. Designed and built by the very same 
craftsmen. 


Poised, eager to go, your Gar Wood answers 
every whim. Ready to whisk you over limpid 
moon-lit waters, to slip cleanly through the chop, 
to soar over the long swells, with the gale or in 
the eye of it—with equal nonchalance. 


All 12 of the new Gar Wood models are delight- 
ful performers. The variety of types, open and 
closed, and including the fastest stock boat built, 
assures you of just the sort of craft you can enjoy 
to the utmost. You will be interested in the 
details. Your request will bring a handsome 
booklet post-haste. 


Twelve New Models—30-55 m. p. h. $3,150-$12,950 


GAR WOOD Inc. 








IN MOTORBOATING 








THE GREATEST NAME & 


216 River Road 
Marysville, Michigan. 






Factory Branch 
1860 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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How Does She Steer? 
(Continued from page 97) 


bushed. And back the pins out each spring and once or 
twice during the season to look for signs of wear. 

Slack in the wheel ropes is an abomination so that 
there should be a turnbuckle either somewhere in the 
line or integral with the quadrant. The latter plan is 
preferable as it is then always accessible. It is a nuisance 
to have to shift the wheel a couple of spokes to take up 
slack in the lines. It is essential, too, to have all parts of 
the steering gear instantly accessible. When anything 
goes wrong with it, you want to get it put right as soon 
as possible. It does not save time to have to tear up 
lockers or pry out a strake or two of sheathing to get 
at the lines. Nowadays many cruisers have the ropes 
or chain led to the wheel drum through a neat box. 
This has either sides or top loose so that the gear may be 
exposed in an instant. Controls for the motor and wiring 
for the binnacle light may be in this box. 

If the ropes are led to the wheel, there is a drum 
either plain or grooved, attached to it on which they 
wind and unwind. But the ropes may be attached to a 
rack, working athwartships, with which a pinion on the 
shaft of the steering wheel meshes. Sometimes the drum 
is placed under the deck and connected to the wheel 
shaft with a chain and sprocket gear. Or there may be a 
pair of bevel gears in the wheel standard driving a 
vertical shaft from which the drum is driven. . 

Recently several types of ‘‘ropeless steerers’’ have 
been put on the market. These do away with the tiller 
lines entirely and use pipe to transmit the motion. One 
type has a worm gear on the bottom of the steering 
wheel shaft with a drag link which pulls or pushes a 
pipe led to an athwartships tiller on the rudder stock. 
The rig is made for both runabouts and cruisers of good 
size. Another has a pair of bevel gears at the wheel and 
another pair below the deck. The latter turn a pipe, 
fitted with universal joints, and actuate a worm which 
gears with a worm wheel quadrant. Another, for run- 
abouts, has a yoke or drag link on the wheel shaft con- 
nected to another on the rudder stock. These gears are 
all positive in action, wear well and have no lost motion. 
The pipes cannot go around corners as easily as a rope 
but where a straight lead can be given they are unrivalled. 

To turn the rudder through the stock either a tiller 
or a yoke or a quadrant is used. In any case, there should 
be a spare tiller, stowed on deck where it can be reached 
at once. When your steering gear lets go, as it will some 
day, ten to one it will be when you are in a mess, with 
other boats around you or a dock blocking your way. 
(I had it happen once just above Hallet’s point in 
Hell Gate!) There will be no time to hunt for the key 
to the manhole plate to the lazarette, climb below, do 
the contortionist act to get at the spare tiller, get it on 
deck, hunt for the key of the deck plate over the rudder 
stock, get it open and ship the tiller. Seconds count at 
such times. Have the spare tiller in clips under the 
after seat or against the cockpit coaming or in some such 
accessible place. Have a special deck plate over the 
head of the rudder stock with a handle cast in it, a type 
that needs no key. If you have to lash the tiller, use 
light stuff that you can break with a quick jerk. Some 
years ago a friend of mine took a cruiser in an ocean 
race. Before the start he insisted that a spare tiller be 
provided. The builder “pooh-poohed”’ him but made 
the tiller and put it aboard. The race was run in an in- 
creasing easterly with a big sea running and the regular 
gear went out of commission before the half way mark 
was passed. The rest of the course was run with the spare 
tiller in action. It’s no fun limping home with an oar 
(if you have one aboard) lashed over the stern and the 
skipper clutching a Stillson wrench. 
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pe ete HOURS were once required 
// 


How a Sikorsky Amphibion 

helps Bror G. Dahlberg to 

be in Chicago, New York 

and Florida in one week 
© 


—_— and distance are twin factors 
that demand the attention of great 
executives in modern industry. The 
Celotex Company, for example, has its 
general offices at Chicago and its factory 
across the river from New Orleans. In 
Florida are the plantations and mills of 
the Southern Sugar Company, and the 
South Coast Company’s properties are 
located in various parts of Louisiana. 

The operation of these companies fre- 
quently requires Mr. Bror G. Dahlberg, 
their founder and executive head, to be 
in the North, East and South all in the 
same week. He travels almost entirely 
by air, using the comfort, speed and 
adaptability of his Sikorsky Amphibion 
to save him many invaluable hours each 
week. 

With a full load cruising speed of 110 
miles an hour, the “S-38” Amphibion 
cuts ordinary travel time in half. Yet 


This 10-passenger Sikorsky Amphibion used by 
Mr. Dahlberg in keeping in touch with his wide- 
spread business interests, is powered with two 
420 H.P. Pratt’S Whitney“Wasp” engines, and 
can fly and maneuver on either engine 





the ship is so stable and comfortable it 
gives one the sense of complete relaxa- 
tion usually associated with a deep 
leather chair at the club. Two Pratt & 
Whitney “Wasp” engines of 420 H. P. 
each provide a wealth of reserve power. 
The ship can fly and maneuver on either 
engine. 

Every bay, harbor and lake is a land- 
ing field for the “‘S-38,” and it only re- 
quires a touch of a control to drop the 
wheels and convert her to a splendid 











SIKORS KY 





AMPH I 


Photo Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
How the Florida country looks from the comfortable cabin of a Sikorsky Amphibion 


landplane. Many executives in business 
and industry whose wide interests force 
them to spend many hours a week in 
travel have found the way to effect a 


75% saving in time . . . and double their 
travel pleasure .. . by using the luxuri- 


ous Sikorsky Amphibion. An unusually 
attractive folder has just been issued, 
describing this ship. May we send you 
a copy? Sikorsky Aviation Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
United Aircraft& Transport Corporation. 
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MOSSE! 






For YOUR Dining Saloon 


Undoubtedly you exercised much 
care in choosing the colors and 
woods for the walls and furniture of 
your Dining Saloon. We therefore 
assume that you are equally careful 
when selecting appropriate table 
settings. That is why we suggest for 
your consideration the new Mosse 
“Mimosa” luncheon set. 


The combination of salt air and 
the refreshing newness of the 
“Mimosa” design and colorings is 
guaranteed to give an epicurean 
zest to any dish that emanates 
from your galley. 


The New “Mimosa” Set 


for the informal luncheon either 

at home or aboard your vessel. 
The center runner, plate doilies and napkins 
all have a full length center band of color, in 
exquisite contrasts. Brilliant relief in the pat- 
tern is achieved by the use of linen and rayon. 




















Flax-gray ground, with choice of three colors: 
sea-foam green, apricot and maize. Set, con- 
sisting of center runner 12” x 45”, 8 doilies and 
8 napkins $28.00. 


750 FIFTH AVE., New York 


Just above 57th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 478 POST STREET 
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The tiller is the simplest rig and the usual type has a 
square (or a round with a key) to fit the stock. At the 
forward end are a couple of eyes to take the ends of the 
ropes. The disadvantage of this simple type is that there 
is bound to be slack in the lines. When the helm is 
amidships, the distance from the tiller to the quarter 
sheaves is less than when it is hard over. One way to 
get around this is to turn part of the tiller and have a 
rider on it which slides back and forth as the tiller is 
moved, thus keeping the lines taut all the time. The 
rider carries a pair of eyes or shackles for the lines. 
This has to be oiled and is a bit expensive to make. 

A better device is the quadrant. This keeps the lines 
taut as they are led around the circular rim. This rim 
is grooved for them so that each line lies in its own 
groove. In one good type the turnbuckles are part of the 
quadrant. The lines go from the quadrant to the quarter 
sheaves. Sometimes the quadrant is semicircular and 
fitted abaft the rudder and the lines lead directly for- 
ward from it. 

The yoke is simpler and cheaper than the quadrant 
but not as good. This type is used, as a rule, only in 
comparatively small boats. 

To sum up: have a well designed steering gear with a 
wheel that does not have too many turns from hard over 
to hard over; a rudder with the right amount of balance, 
its stock well supported and free to turn; and all parts 
of the gear instantly accessible for inspection or repair. 
Above all, have the spare tiller handy. 





A Summer Cruise to Greenland 
(Continued from page 63) 


At 3:30 the following day we got underway again, with 
mostly clear weather and a light northwest wind. We 
sailed through the night, under spinnaker part of the 
time, and in the morning were running along in good 
shape at six knots with a fair wind. We arrived early at 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, where we were towed through 
a very narrow pass, with steep rocks ten feet to port. 
Our pilot was good, and needed to be. 

The next two days we spent visiting the Grenfell 
mission, replenishing our supplies of coal, wood, water, 
and kerosene, and cleaning ship. It was on the second 
day here that we had our experience with an iceberg. 
I happened to stick my head out the hatch and noticed, 
about a hundred feet away, a large berg (for this harbor) 
bearing down on our anchorage. It was about seventy 
feet by fifty and seven feet out of water. Action seemed . 
called for. We got out of its way by working around it, 
but nearly lost an anchor. You have to stay on the job 
on this coast. 

On July 5th, at 3:00 a.M., we sailed out of Battle 
Harbor for Godthaab, Greenland, full of anticipation 
and interest as to how Direction would weather the long 
stretch of open water. It was a great relief to leave the 
Straits, with their unfavorable winds and floating ice, for 
the open sea. We had decided on Godthaab as our ob- 
jective, as it is the capital of southern Greenland and one 
of the few towns of any size in the country. It is well up 
the west coast of Greenland, and we hoped after landing 
there to continue on to Godthavn and the Arctic Circle. 
Then, on the way home, we planned to sail westward to 
northern Labrador, perhaps up to Baffin Land, and 
down to Newfoundland again. On the return voyage we 
expected to go outside of Newfoundland, as we had 
found that the Straits take too much time. 

Our course out of Battle Harbor was N.E. by E. and 
we were making about six knots in a southwest wind, 
with the spinnaker set. We had to allow 15 knots setback 
for the Labrador current. A thick fog came on at eve- 
ning, and we began to check our position frequently. 


























Bei seieain ne 
Tapestry - rich in color - mellow 
in texture-lends an old world 
splendor to furniture of today 





































APESTRIES for furniture coverings 
offer a rarely stimulating source of 
decoration: No other fabric brings to 
the modern ensemble such depth and 
play of color, such richness of texture 


and design. 


Some of the glamour and romance of 
the past comes into the room of today 
with one of these tapestries. 


And not only comes, but stays; for fine 
tapestries, like the priceless antique rugs 
of the Orient, seem only to grow lovelier 
with the passing of years. 


The lovely chair tapestry shown here 
well illustrates the distinction which 
marks each piece included in the Schu- 
macher collection. It is a charming floral 
pattern, woven in softly variegated 
shades of beige, rust, green and brown 
on a background of mellow rose! 


Among Schumacher fabrics decora- 
tors, upholsterers and the decorating 
services of department stores will find 
the best creations of contemporaries 
and the time-tested designs of the past. 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Dec- 
oration.” If you have not received a copy 
of this booklet which gives, briefly, the 
history of fabrics and their importance 
in decorative use, write us. Let us explain 





our special offer whereby you may send 


this book to your prospective clients. This charming tapestry, designed especially for a chair, is woven 
F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. S12, 60 W. 40th in warm tones of beige, rust and green on a rose background, 

St., New York, Importers, Manufacturers and 

Distributors to the Trade only of decorative or on a soft hazelnut or subdued green background 


drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also in 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 





F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 
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a 77-foot ~ 


4 STANDARDIZED CRUISER 
i built for YOU 


es 

HIS beautiful Cruiser, pictured above, was built to the 
= original owner’s individual specifications. It created 
such a great impression throughout the yachting world 
that we decided to standardize the model. However, it is 
still essentially a custom-built boat because it is con- 
structed in accordance with the highest class practice in 
yacht designing and is equipped to meet each customer's 
personal desires. 

This Cruiser is of rugged, sturdy construction; double- 
planked hull, decks of teak, with houses of mahogany. It is 
one-hundred per cent seaworthy, is dependable under all 
weather conditions, and is unusually beautiful in line. It is 
powered with either Gasoline or Diesel Motor. 

The owner’s quarters consist of two double and two 
single staterooms, with two bathrooms. Combination 
dining and living room in the large deck house. Pilot house 
with Captain’s stateroom adjoining. Galley, running full 
width of boat, with quarters forward for crew of four. 
Frigidaire ice machine. Decatur pressure water system. 
110-volt electric generator, bilge pump and other up-to- 
the-minute appointments. Equipped with 15-foot tender 
and 12-foot dinghy. Electric anchor windlass. 

We have two of these Cruisers ready for Spring delivery. 
Order should be placed now to avoid delay. Write for 
complete details, interior views and prices. 
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For over thirty years we have been constructing to 
individual specifi ~~ some of the finest yachts seen 
Our Custom-built Department is 





in American waters. 





%, ready at all times to submit plans and specifications 
- covering your individual ideas. 






































The New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. | 


Morris Heights, New York City 
Telephone: Sedgwick 4880 
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| The next day, after using the spinnaker in the morn- 
ing, we struck a dead calm in the afternoon, but on the 
following day we passed the iceberg line, with all clear 
ahead to Greenland. So far the voyage was uneventful, 
with Direction standing up well. Three days out from 
shore we passed a spherical buoy bound with rope, one 
foot in diameter, which puzzled us by its presence in that 
location. Otherwise there was no sign of life. We found 
that on our northeast course we were getting too far to 
the eastward, so that we had to make it N.E. by N. 
when possible. 

The weather had been cold and dirty, and in the after- 
noon it breezed up from W. by N., with a short, high, 
nasty sea making up. This increased, so that at 2:00 
A.M. we hove-to under staysail with main and jib 
stowed. Our drift was about 1.5 knots E.S.E. By 5:30 
A.M. we were able to put the double-reefed main on 
again and continue our course. All day it blew hard. 

At midnight we had shaken out the reefs and had a 
light favorable wind, but a confused sea which we 
knew would be with us for a long time. We set the spin- 
naker at 2:30 A.M. and started to buck into the head 
swell. But the wind increased again and was really blow- 
ing by the time I next came on watch. I hung on as long 
as I dared, too long, up to seven knots, with 40 miles or 
more of wind, under full sail. At 3:30 P.M. it was a full 
gale and we took in the main and jib and hove-to. 

Next morning we were underway again, but our 
troubles were not over. As we were proceeding with the 
main on, the port gaff jaw broke short off. We worked 
fast lowering the mainsail and managed not to rip it. Mr. 
Kent did a good job of making a new gaff jaw out of the 
spare tiller, while I set spinnaker and jib, and we kept 
off under that and headsails for the four hours it took to 
get the main on again. We now had a good breeze 
abeam, with smooth water and only a moderate swell. 
We sighted a steam trawler to weather — our first en- 
counter since leaving Battle Harbor. 

July 12th, seven days out, we were beating to wind- 
ward in a breeze which we hoped would not increase, 
when some small ice, weeds and two small sea birds 
prepared us for the cry of Land Ho! It was thick, with 
visibility one-half mile, but we made out rocks to lee- 
ward. The water, too, was now a jade color instead of 
deep blue. We tacked out to sea again, having covered 
about 666 miles. The next problem was to find a good 
anchorage. 

The next two days were difficult ones. The fog held, 
and it was impossible to get a meridian altitude or rec- 
ognize the shore line. It was very cold on deck, and all 
we could do was beat up the coast, close to shore, with 
two reefs in the main, waiting for it to clear. The wind 
was southerly, bringing more fog, and several times we 
had to go about when rocks appeared close aboard. 

All the morning of the 14th it stayed pea soup thick, 
and we lowered the main and jib and proceeded down 
the wind under staysail. The wind then freshened and it 
began to clear. We decided to jog in and look it over. 

With the lifting of the fog we had our first full view of 
the beautiful Greenland coast, and it was worth coming 
twice as far to see. We ran along to the north and after 
much guessing picked up some day beacons placed on 
large rocks. With Kent going over charts and Carey at 
the masthead, we finally developed our position as ap- 
proaching Godthaab Fiord from the south. Shaking out 
the reefs and setting the spinnaker, we went along very 
fast. But everything is so majestically large on this coast 
that the distances prove greater than they seem. In a 
light rain, and with some confusion below, where the 
crew were at the charts, as to the nature of the land 
ahead, we decided to run into a small fiord for the night, 
as it was dirty outside and we still had 18 miles to go. 

(To be continued) 
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Plan on motor boating now. No other sport offers its 
equivalent in health, spirited thrills and real safety. No 
other sport offers every member of the family an equal 
opportunity to revel in the delights of the out-of-doors 
afloat. And you will find no other boat offering so much 
in hand-wrought beauty . . . in enduring design . . . in speed 
... staunchness... trim comforts... or maneuverability as 
a genuine Honduras mahogany Hackercraft! Compare 
thirty-six years’ designing and building experience—an 
illustrious background of world famous racing triumphs— 
speed records in stock boat design without a parallel—a 
tangible superiority of performance. Hackercraft ownership 
is sought out by sportsmen and yachtsmen who know the 
advantages of paying slightly more for a better product. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
538 RIVER DRIVE—MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


On Display 
NEW YORK: Sth Ave. at 15th St.; BOSTON: 1043 Commonwealth Ave.; 
CHICAGO: Motor Boat Mart, Navy Pier; DETROIT: 7433 E. Jefferson. 
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TEL. WALKER 7500 








Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 


TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 
Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., vc. 
54-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Sheets.. Rods.. Tubes 




















Ocean Racing in the Dark Ages 
(Continued from page 67) 


had been doused long before — in fact, when we came 
on at midnight. At noon we were jogging along nice 
and easy when Starby got a glimpse of the sun and 
announced a startling: discovery. In the preceding 
twenty-four hours we had made good 278 miles. Every- 
body got busy with mental arithmetic and worked it 
out to an average speed of nearly twelve knots, which 
was certainly good going for the old Hotspot, especially 
as she had the current against her. Lockie said it was 
all a lot of bologny, but the navigator stuck to his guns 
and said figures don’t lie. So we began to feel pretty 
happy. 

Just then somebody sighted the Gallant tearing along 
astern of us, four lowers set and coming like a bat out 
of hell. Yet before she came abreast they started taking 
in canvas and I could imagine them saying aboard her, 
“Well, if Hotspot is practically hove to in this gale of 
wind with that gang of hard cases aboard, we're cer- 
tainly carrying on too hard. Let’s be reasonable.”’ In 
a few minutes they were down to reefed main, fore, 
and jumbo. 

In the meantime things were happening in the 
Hotspot. . 

“My God, Skipper,’”’ said Sailugger, “‘are you going 
to let that bunch of saps pass us? How about showing 
a little canvas, or at least a shirt tail? Come on, Skipper, 
you've got the race sewed up.’ 

Damned if we didn’t pile sail on her. First we shook 
out the reef, and when that didn’t bury her we set the 
jib. Then Lockie got enthusiastic and on his own hook 
set the topsail — got it up right the first time, too. Boy, 
how we traveled! The Gallant was out of sight astern 
in 20 minutes from the time we got whole sail on her. 


A grand crew we've got, and a hard-boiled skipper. 
Everybody is sure we’re going to win, and we’ve got a 
pool on the hour of arrival. 

July 2, 1830. Haven’t had time to write this log for 
several days as things have happened swift and furious. 
The day after hauling away from the Gallant Starby got 
a couple of fine star sights in the evening — as perfect a 
cross as an navigator ever got — and found that we 
were going to pass to wind’ard of the islands. So we 
knocked her off a bit more to the east’ard and were 
slipping along in a fine tropical breeze when about 
midnight somebody picked up a light. 

“Starby,”’ everybody cried, ‘light on our starboard 
bow. Is that St. Davids?”’ 

““Can’t be,” said he. ‘‘We’re still fifty miles north of 
the islands and twenty miles to the west’ard. Star 
sights don’t lie.”’ 

“Right you are,”’ said Lockie, agreeing with him for 
once. ‘‘It’s a steamer.” 

‘“‘Ask him where we are if he gets close enough,”’ said 
the skipper, anxiously. “‘I don’t mistrust your navigat- 
ing, Starby, but there’s no sense in taking chances.” 

“T’d die first,’’ said Starby, with becoming pride. 
“T’ll tell him where he is, if you want me to.”’ 

““Well,”’ said the skipper, “‘ you’re the big boss in the 
navigating department and if you make any mistakes 
don’t weep on my shoulder.”’ 

We kept on sailing away to the eastward, and the 
steamer boiled down on us. For a bit it looked as if she 
didn’t see us, but she passed fifty yards astern and 
somebody on her bridge called out, “If you boys are 
looking for Bermuda you’ll never find it that way. 
You're sailing for the Azores. Just reverse the course 
I’m on and you'll be at the finish line in three hours.”’ 

Well, as luck would have it the wind shifted in our 
favor just then, and what we had thrown away in 











wrery's MARYLAND BUILT CRUISERS 


: E are ideally equipped for designing and building motor 
cruisers and centerboard auxiliaries to meet your personal 
requirements at reasonable prices. For example we suggest: 


150 H.P. 
Sterling Petrel, $12,200. Complete in 
every detail. 40-Ft. Centerboard 
Auxiliary, $5,500. 


Forty-One-Ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser: 
Single Screw; $9,000. Twin Screw 
$10,500. Complete with full equip- 


ment. 


Forty-Six-Ft. Cruiser: 


Our boats are substantially constructed of selected materials by 
skilled men. Submit your ideas to us for quotations, or write for 
further details on our boats. 


41 Foot Fisherman—Speed 20 M.P.H. 


RALPH H. WILEY, M.E., OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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“Only 


EVERDUR and 
TOBIN BRONZE 
are good enough 
for me.” 


John G. Alden needs no introduction. Nor 
do TOBIN BRONZE and EVERDUR... since 
Mr. Alden’s experience coincides with that of 


almost every other prominent authority. 
Read what Mr. Alden says: 





The photograph at the left shows R. B. Metcalf’s schooner 
Sachem. Her winning performances are well known. Mr. 
Alden’s specifications included Anaconda Metals. 


ANACONDA COPPER 





The trade-marks ‘Tobin Bronze’’ and ‘‘Everdur”’ are registeredin U. S. Pat. Off. 
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“As you know, I have specified and accepted 
nothing but TOBIN BRONZE for propeller 
shafts, rudder stocks, lead-keel bolts, chain 
plates, on our racing craft for many years. 


«We use EVERDUR fastenings almost exclusive- 
ly on our better boats, for, in spite of greater 
price, they cost considerably less in the boat; 
holding better, due to their greater strength 
and resistance to corrosion.” 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Offices and Agencies in principal cities 
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The 


irst and Only 


17 ft. Motorboat 


Dunphy ‘‘Flying Dutchman’, 4 cy- 
linder, 35 h.p., 28 m.p.h. $1095— 
result of 64 years’ experience. Your 
order can be filled at once. 


graceful beauty that you're proud of in any company 

. .. Manhasset Bay or Puget Sound. There’s a world of 
satisfaction in getting ‘‘the feel’’ of this new runabout under you, 
whether you've been used to a 26 foot model, or the less sub- 
stantial outboard. You can bank perfectly on short turns, there 
is practically no vibration. 

Line for line, cleat for cleat, the ‘‘Flying Dutchman”’ looks for 
all the world like a big, $3000 runabout. 

At the New York Show, they said ‘‘more honest value for the 
money than anything at $1000"’ . . . “‘provides all the comforts, 
speed and convenience of a $3000 runabout for much less than 
half that price.”’ 


17 feet of strength and speed .. . 17 feet of flashing, 


If you are active and alert, if you like to give the big tubs the 
go-by, if, in other words, you like the idea of a smart, rakish, 
economical craft that’s got everything a motorboat could have, 
get into the “Flying Dutchman” and step on the starter! 





PERSONAL ADVISORY SERVICE 





9 Unusual Features of 
the Flying Dutchman 


1. Safety length—17 ft. 

2. Extra room around motor 
3. 28 to 33 m.p.h. 

4.2"' more cockpit width 

5. Unusual width of stern— 


Free with 1930 Catalog 
What are your boat problems? Do you 
want to build a boathouse for the new 
boat? Tell us what you need, and we will 
tell you what boat and equipment to use. 
64 years’ experience in boatbuilding—and only 


boatbuilding —of all types and sizes of 
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easting we had given back to us. With eased sheets we 
sailed to the southwest and in an hour there was St. 
David’s right over the bowsprit, — one of the prettiest 
landfalls I ever saw. 

An hour and a half later we fired our recognition 
rocket and crossed the line. Not for six hours did the 
Gallant come in, so we won hands down. 

We had quite a time at the banquet the Bermuda 
boys gave us at the Inverurie. Lomax made a speech, 
and while I don’t remember it all, the snatches that 
buzzed through the champagne were like this: ‘Great 
honor . . . don’t deserve any credit for winning .. . 
grand crew . . . everybody on his toes all the time 

. no friction . . . no sickness . . . never parted a 
rope yarn . . . boattightasadrum . . . three squares 
a day thanks to our wonderful cook . . . but if credit 
must go anywhere I give it to our navigator. He knew 
where we were every minute and brought us in a 
winner.”’ 

After dinner everybody commended Lomax for his 
modesty. Said that when a man praised his crew like 
that you could tell he was a ripsnorting, sail-carrying, 
hardboiled egg. Well, anyway, he won the cup and that’s 
what he entered for. 





The Mud-Jabber 
(Continued from page 105) 


Grasp the pole near one end, holding the other end 
well up in the air; then let the end fall into the water 
directly in line with the course of the vessel. The forward 
thrust of the boat will pull the end of the pole under 
until it hits bottom. Let the pole slide through the hands 
until it becomes vertical. Then read. A second later it 
will trail out astern. Pull it in with the dry end forward 
until you are in the same position as before, only with 
the opposite end of the pole up. You are now ready for 
the next sounding. The whole operation is simple and 
the speed with which soundings can be taken is surpris- 
ing. You not only get the depth of the water, but you 
can ‘‘feel’’ its composition and you can gauge your lee- 
way or drift. , 

When to sound is a point that troubles a novice. He 
does not wish to be discovered stuck in the mud nor 
does he want to be seen jabbing water where there is no 
need for it. Nevertheless, the best rule is: When in 
doubt, Sound! Soundings are taken for two reasons: 
To find if there is enough water to float the craft; to 
help fix one’s position on the chart. 

The first is the main reason on small craft, while the 
second is the main reason on large craft, since such 
craft seldom venture where the depth of the water is 
in doubt. The exact position of a small vessel is not as 


transom 54’ ’(givingmore 
surface on the water, 
better riding qualities 
when the boat planes up 
under speed.) 


6. Automatic self baler 

7. Shatter-proof glass 

8. Double framework bottom 
9. Radio extra if desired. 


DUNPHY 


BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


boats and motorboats, for all waters, 
qualifies our Personal Service Department 
to give you sound, reliable advice about 
all boats and equipment, and their care 
and use. Address 

Departnent MY. 

Dealers: Wr:te. 


important to her master as the question of whether or 
not there is enough water to float her. 

Another point that may arise in the mind of one just 
starting out is the amount of margin to leave between 
the two bottoms. That depends upon two things — the 
boat and the bottom. With a lightly built craft one has 
to be more careful than with one built for hard knocks. 
With a rocky, uneven bottom one has to be very careful ; 
in sand one can drag a bit, and through mud one can 
sometimes work through several inches provided one 
does not plug up the motor. So much depends upon the 
type of craft and local conditions that no rule can be 
given. 

At night, or in fog, is the time that soundings are 
most needed in familiar waters. It is sweet music to 
hear the leadsman singing out the charted depth or, 
“No bottom!”’ in a steep-sided channel. It makes the 
probability of getting in at the scheduled hour more 
certain and keeps away the specter of a railway bill 
and caulking charges. 
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Crutsiné Exe6ance 


WITH COMMUTING SPEEDS ~ ~ ~ 


Yn 3 9.40. and 45 foot Models 


Robinson Seagull V-bottom cruisers are built with broad 
underbottom lines to cushion shock and provide perfect 
stability and maneuvering ease in any kind of sea or 
weather. A keen promise of speed lurks in their dis- 
tinguishedandrakish lines. From their flashing cut-waters 
to their trimly turned, double planked transoms each 
one of these genuine mahogany Seagull models presents 
an irresistible invitation to go a-venturing ... test their 
unrivaled seagoing capacities...glory in the exultant 
spirit of open water and plenty of speed. Why not accept 
the challenge offered by any one of these handsome 
hulls for sea-free thrills and healthy pleasure afloat? 
Ride with us! You'll find the gallant poise of these 
husky boats without a parallel—their unique appoint- 
ments and cruising conveniences without a peer. Speeds 
from 25 to 35 miles per hour in single or twin screw 
installations. Full delivery details and a beautifully illus- 


\ trated catalog with prices mailed on request. 
Uu ROBINSON 

MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
ERS 


BENTON HARBOR MICHIGAN 


¢ 


ROBINS 
OLA 
CRU 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
Specialties 
RAIL HINGE SOCKET SET 


PATENTED 


A new positive automatic locking Latch with 
dovetail joint to insure against accidental opening 
of rail. Made of polished Bronze in three sizes. 


No. 1 fits 24” x 11%” Rail 


No. 2 fits 3” 
No. 3 fits 3144” x 134” Rail 


Larger sizes to order 


I  — 
RAIL STANCHIONS 


PATENTED 


stanchions. 


where. 


Larger sizes to order 


With this combina- 
tion the yacht owner 
will be proud of hav- 
ing the finest in rail 
equipment. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


x 114” Rail 


Made in two styles, 
with and without sup- 
port for awning 





These articles be- 
cause of their Rigid 
I-Beam section and 
fine appearance give 
advantages which can 
not be found else- 


Cast of Bronze for 
24”", 27”, and 30” rail 
heights. 
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Sail plan of Emilie 
and the approximate 
sections of her body 
plan. The sail plan is 
that originally used 
by the Brest pilots. 


























The Conversion of Emilie 
(Continued from page 73) 


ner’s latest three-masted clipper. To cap the climax, as 
we rounded up for Cannes, we sailed directly through 
a fleet of ‘Sixes’ and ‘‘ Eights,” while a couple of busy 
outboard hydros buzzed and spattered about in a lively 
game of tag. 

Our usual argument with the rotund Capitain of the 
Port of Cannes about the question of a berth, and 
Emilie was at home once more. 


The rather remark- 
able rig carried by 
the French Tartanes. 





















Great Similarity in the Lines of Tiercel and Dragoon 
(Continued from page 107) 


“T am glad to see that such an experienced and outstanding 
deep water sailor has been converted to the jib-headed rig. 
With proper attention to detail — and the rig and fittings used 
on Tvercel are most ingenious and practical — it is safe, simple, 
and easy on the crew. With Dragoon I have made passages 
of several days with a crew of three boys, and a lower sail area 
approximately 25% greater than Tiercel. The divided ketch rig 
on Dragoon has proved its worth in several outside passages, in- 
cluding trips from Cape Breton Islands to Florida in December 
and January, outside of Cape Hatteras and Cape Cod, two 
trips to Bermuda, and another to Nova Scotia. Yet the mainsail 
was never reefed, despite a fair share of heavy weather.” 
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Pick the Hull that fits your needs 


but... be sure the engine in her is a Palmer 


Distributors 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
> Third Ave. bet. 12th & 13th 


Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
514 E. Pratt St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
631 Arch Street 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Portland Pier 
BOSTON, MASS. 
pagp-eacians Co., 138 Beverly 
t 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregon Marine & Fisheries 
Supply Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
122 South Ocean St. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
Ft. of Whiting St. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
B. E. Schubert, 1008 North 
West 8th St. Road 
BILOXI, MISS. 
Kennedy Bros. 











There is a Palmer Engine for every type of 
boat. And boat builders everywhere are glad 
to install this power unit, because they know 
from past experience that it cuts service to a 
minimum. 

Buy the standardized boat that fits your 
needs . . . but insist on a Palmer Engine and a 
Palmer Clutch. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


The Palmer Line 


YT1 — I-cylinder...... 2 hip. 
PNRI — Ii-cylinder..... 6 h.p. 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder..... 12 h.p. 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder..... 18 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder..... 24 h.p. 

ZR1i — i-cylinder...... 7 h.p. 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder.... .18 h.p. 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder.... .30@ h.p. 

ZR4 — 4-cylinder..... 40 h.p. 

F2 — 2-cylinder.....18 h.p. 
F3 — 3-cylinder.....25 h.p. 
F4 — 4-cylinder..... 35 h.p. 
Fé — 6-cylinder.... .50 h.p. 

NK2 — 2-cylinder..... 25 h.p. 

NK3 — 3-cylinder.... .35 h.p. 

NK4 — 4-cylinder..... 50 h.p. 

NK6 — 6-cylinder..... 80 h.p. 


Little Huskie — 4-cyl...15 h.p. 
Power-Boy Six — 6-cyl...40 h.p. 
P.A.L. — 4-cylinder... .25 h.p. 
Green Witch — ¢-cyl. . . 150 h.p. 


























WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—WNo. 13 


‘ 


Actual photograph of Boston fire, floodlighted by Kohler Electric Plant 


LOOK OUT— 
THAT WALL IS CRACKING— 


LOOK OUT! 


Watcu those stairs... keep away from that hydrogen 
tank ... turn some water on those cans. ... When the 
flames crackle and roar through a doomed building, 
and smoke rolls up into the night, Boston’s fire fight- 
ers swing into action with light as well as water. 


A recent three-alarm fire in the leather district de- 
fied all efforts until Lighting Plant Unit No. 1 clanged 
up and turned darkness into day with its powerful 
floodlights. Many cities now use the same vital equip- 
ment for fighting fires—portable lights operated by 
Kohler Electric Plants. In other difficult assignments 
in all parts of the world, where delay may forfeit 
human lives, these compact and rugged units are on 
duty day and night. 





Sailing the seven seas... 


Kohler Electric Plants are used on steamers, govern- 
ment cruisers, tug-boats, yachts and craft of every 
kind. To supply power for emergency electric service 
—and regular current for lights and pumps and other 
apparatus. They offer to any one anywhere the safety 
and service of reliable 110-volt current without storage 
batteries. Sizes: 800 watts, 114, 2,5 and 10 K. W. 


Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation 
is efficient, flexible, automatic, absolutely reliable. The 
coupon below will bring interesting information— 
without the slightest obligation to you .. . Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, She- 
boygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manu- 
facturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 
Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants, 


Name 
City. State 


Y-3-30 


Street 








Use in which interested 
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Echoes of the Show 
(Continued from page 88) 


found on the larger models, was the addition of the 
electric self-starter, which will undoubtedly make these 
models far more attractive than previously. Then there 
was the new light weight, folding model, probably the 
lightest twin-cylinder machine yet built, which is so light 
and convenient that anyone can handle it with ease, 
and stow it almost anywhere. Despite its small size, 
compactness, and light weight, it is a powerful and 
thoroughly reliable little outfit, and excellently adapted 
for use on yacht tenders, or any small craft where great 
speed is not essential. 

A new chrome-alloy metal, stainless, non-corrosive, 
and of very high tensile strength, was shown in numer- 
ous forms, such as propellers, shafting, cleats, turn- 
buckles, frying pans, wire rigging, or what have you. 
The wire rigging is said to be stronger than plow steel, 
and to last forever without rusting or tarnishing. It 
takes, and keeps, a very high polish, and, when “‘salted 
up,” needs only to be wiped off with a cloth to reappear 
in its original brilliance. 

Windjammers, particularly those who sail small rac- 
ing craft, found a most interesting ‘‘gadget’’ in the 
Rhody Sail Slide Magazines. The sail slides, both on the 
mast and boom, are slipped into a ‘‘ magazine,’”’ much as 
rifle cartridges are slipped into a clip. The magazines 
replace a section of the track, and are easily and quickly 
attached to the spar, or detached. When the sail is to 
be taken off, simply detach the magazines, in which the 
slides remain. Putting a sail on is ridiculously easy 
when compared to the usual method of putting on each 
individual slide, one at a time. It looked like an 
excellent time and labor saving device. 





Adventurers All 
(Continued from page 71) 


put out for her winter passage to Sydney. On July 17th 
she lost her main boom in a gale from the W.S.W., yet 
made some fine runs in the heavy weather. The first four 
days of August she hung up figures of 200, 200, 240 and 
204 miles from noon to noon. The gale lasted a couple of 
days more and then moderate winds were met with oc- 
casional heavy seas. She anchored in Sydney Harbor on 
August 23rd, 108 days out, of which five were spent at 
the Cape. She returned to England in 1870. 

A tragic voyage was begun in 1884 when Thomas 
Dudley, who had been in command of a number of fine 
yachts, was engaged to take the 19-ton yawl Mignonette 
to the Antipodes. He was said to be a first-class man who 
was anxious to get to Australia. The yacht was 17 years 
old and had been built by Aldous of Brightlingsea. At 
the last minute the mate backed out and the yaw! sailed 
from Southampton on May 19th, 1884, with four 
aboard. She had a pleasant passage to Madeira, which 
was reached on June 1st. After a few hours in port she 
proceeded and crossed the Line on June 17th. As she 
stretched away to the southward her troubles began. 
Toward the end of the month bad weather was met and 
she was often hove-to. On the 20th she was becalmed all 
day. Towards midnight a breeze sprang up which soon 
became a heavy gale. She ran off under her trysail until 
the 25th, when it was decided to heave-to. As the crew 
were snugging her down, she was boarded by a tremen- 
dous sea which swept her decks, smashed her bulwarks 
and stove in the topside planking. As it was evident that 
she would soon founder, the small boat was launched 

_and an attempt made to provision it. It must have been 
a wild time. The boy, Parker, threw a breaker of water 
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A hull they love to touch 





— ... Dawn AW N heart of the true yachtsman. And 


owners witha boatin build- ‘,TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS _ she handles well. Powerful twin 


ing or in storage during the winter. They would say, engines, centralized controls and perfect design of 
if asked, that they are just feeling for imperfections hullall contribute to performance and seaworthiness. 
but we know ... the touch is just a fond caress. It is really necessary for you to go aboard a Dawn 
The beauty of line of a Dawn Cruiser... the Cruiser to appreciate her. You are cordially in- 
superb joiner work and finish, luxurious uphol- vited to do so at our yard. If it is impossible for 
stery and heavy, solid hardware never failto winthe —_you to call, let us send you our latest catalogue. 
é . é 
D A W-h » ©. 4 -F C 9 8 FF .0 2S fee eee 


Clason Point . . . New York City . . . Established 1906 . . . Telephone Westchester 7000 


Dawn 45-footer . . . Powered by twin-Lathrops, each 7o HP. . . . Speed 14 M. P. H. . $76,900 afloat at Clason Point 


Dawn 48-footer Express . . . Powered by twin Sterling Petrels, eachi5s2 HP... . Speed 20 M.P.H. . . . $23,800 afloat at Clason Point 
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IS LUERSSEN CRUISER is available for im- 
mediate delivery. She is a distinctive craft 56/ 
long, 11’ 6’ beam and 3/ 7’ draft. Her capa: 


cious accommodations consist of two fine double 







state rooms with bath room, lockers, etc., between. 






The large galley and crew's quarters are forward. 






The, sunken deck house makes a splendid dining 





saloon and lounge, while the extended bridge 





deck and after deck will accommodate a large 





party of people in great comfort, in all weathers. 





She is modernly dnd smartly appointed from stem 
to stern. Her power is optional: 2-110 H. P. May- 
bach motors —18 m.p.h.—or 2-200 H.P. Sterling 
Petrels giving a speed of 22 m.p.h. The price, 








including duty and New York delivery, is unusually 





reasonable. We will gladly send further particulars. 















MAYBACH MOTORS «+ LUERSSEN YACHTS 


F. W. von MEISTER, General Agent, 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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overboard, thinking that it could be picked up later. 
Captain Dudley tore loose the binnacle and put it in the 
boat and then went below for his sextant, chronometer 
and some food. These he tossed over the side and jumped 
into the small boat just as the yacht fell away under his 
feet and sank. The instruments and one tin of provisions 
were picked up; the water breaker and the rest of the 
food were never seen again. Made desperate by their 
sufferings, Dudley and the mate Stephens killed the 
boy on the eighteenth day. After 24 days in that little 
14-foot boat, the three survivors were picked up by the 
German bark Moctezuma, 1,500 miles from where the 
Mignonette had foundered. They were landed at Fal- 
mouth and the two were soon brought to trial, convicted 
of murder and sentenced to death. They were respited, 
however. The Mignonette was the oldest of the small 
craft that had made the long voyage, and she must have 
been in poor condition. Still, larger yachts making the 
same passage had had their decks swept frequently, 
bulwarks stove in, and had suffered other damage. 
Alerte was only a year old; Vivid was five years old and 
had been raced hard. Spray was nearly ten years. Mis- 
chief, when twenty-one, made a 1,500-mile sea voyage. 
Corsair, Vivid, Mignonette and Alerte were all of the 
regular cutter model of the day, with plumb stem, mod- 
erate overhang aft, high bulwarks, and were fitted with 
housing topmast and reefing bowsprit. They were none 
of them of the extreme “ plank on edge”’ type that came 
in later, but wholesome, heavy displacement models. 

(To be continued) 





What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 
(Continued from page 76) 


There being no tugs here in those days, we were 
forced to work ship on our own, right up to Rangoon 
Town. When the current was adverse, we had to anchor, 
but as soon as it turned in our favor we would heave up 
again till, with continual handling of sail and ground 
tackle, we finally got up the tide-swept channel. 

Abreast the town we lay “‘swinging”’ as it is called in 
our language — moored to a swivel — with one anchor 
to hold us against the ebb and the other against the 
flood. 

The current ran very strongly, especially after down- 
pours, so it was not easy to get ashore, though we were 
not so far out but that we could plainly take in the life 
of the town. What especially interested us were the 
elephants which were used for riding, as beasts of burden, 
and work animals. The English soldiers employed them 
in service and fitted them with platforms and canopies 
under which from four to six men could sit at a time, 
comfortably enough. Firewood, rice, and other products 
of the country were carried in large loads, on each side, 
and we wondered as to how the natives got their burdens 
on these high fellows, until we came to see how it was 
managed, when we were out in the country of a Sunday. 
Two piles of wood, lashed up and quite as large as 
wagon loads, were laid just far enough apart so that 
the animal could kneel between them. Then the piles 
were secured across its back and a couple of words were 
spoken to the elephant who in turn got up with the 
burden, as easy as play. Along the riverbank they were 
used for moving timber, such as large teak logs weighing 
many thousand pounds. From four to six elephants, 
perhaps more, would shove their tusks under the logs 
at the same time, and roll them wherever their driver 
indicated. It seemed as though these otherwise rather 
clumsy animals had both man’s understanding and 
handiness. 

If it were warm in Singapore, it was still worse here, 
and it was impossible to sleep in our bunks, so we 
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It is significant that DODGE se BOATS, internationally 


recognized leaders in design, quality and per- 


formance, are exclusively powered by 


Lycoming Marine Engines. 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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At Sea 


or in the Harbor ae 


ome 


Great ocean liners depend on 
Exides for current in emergencies. 





For the daily grind, ferries use 
Exide power for lighting and aux- 


iliaries. 





Ample power for refrigeration 
and other uses. Exides supply it 
to fishing boats. 


Majority of all yachts over 100 feet 
built in 1929 rely on Exide Batteries. 


For heavy-duty Diesel tugs, Exides 
operate all auxiliaries when nec- 
essary. 


5 Diesel-powered dredges, Exides 
supply current for lighting and 
auxiliaries. 


Exide Batteries improve 
the reliability and perform- : ae 
ance of auxiliaries and Beene 
lights on any type of boat 


XIDES are designed for 

service in anytypeof ship. - 
They can be operated in a 
manner new to marine circles 
in that they can be floated in 
a single series across the main 
bus with suitable generator 
adjustment. This enables the 
battery to function automati- 
cally and instantly in emer- 
gency... to absorb peakloads 
easily .. . to charge when the 
generators are in operation to 





For freighters, Exides are depend- 
able and economical, ready for in- 
stant duty. 


carry the entire electrical load 
when they are not in operation. 

You can rely on Exide-Iron- 
clad Marine Batteries to give 
service steadily, dependably, 
and economically. Write 
NOW. There’s an Exide rep- 
resentative in almost every 
important coast and inland 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 


Exide-Ironclad 
Battery cell cut 
away to show 
construction. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries For Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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lay out on the bare deck, night after night, with only a 
blanket and a roll under our heads. When we washed 
down in the morning, we laid our bedding on top of 
the awnings till the decks were dry. One morning while 
we were washing down, a vagrant puff filled the awning 
from underneath, bowing it up like an umbrella, and I 
saw my blanket fly out over the side of the ship. It 
was of lovely homespun woolen cloth with my name 
embroidered on it in red letters. The boat lay astern, so 
I knew that my blanket was irredeemably lost if I did 
not put right off in my own yawl and fetch it myself. 
Besides, to man a boat for a mere boy’s gear would 
never do, so I shouted to my friend Adolph who was 
nearby. 

‘Lower the side ladder,’’ and out I sprang into the 
clay-yellow water. A moment later I had the blanket 
around my neck and made a safe landing on the steps. 
But, Lord, what an overhauling I got from the Old 
Man who, worse luck, was on deck. ‘‘Don’t you know 
there are crocodiles here, you dunce! Confound it, look 
after your stuff and belay your foolishness!’’ So that 
was that, but I had rescued my blanket. 

Some days later when we were again washing down, 
the captain came stealing along barefooted, somewhat 
more hurriedly than usual, grabbed me by the ear and, 
hauling me up on the spare spars so that we could look 
over the rail, pointed to a vague gray object floating 
near the surface of the water. ‘“‘See there, what do you 
think that is, you donkey?”’ 

‘Well, perhaps it is an old tree trunk,” I ventured. 
But when presently he threw down a large chip of wood, 
we saw an immense crocodile’s mouth open and snap 
up the chip. 

‘Now jump in after your blanket, you dude, this is a 
good time!”’ 

With my most ingratiating smile, I answered, ‘Yes, 
but today the blanket is not overboard, Captain,”’ 
whereupon he good-naturedly let go my ear. 

In these parts there was a species of small raven, or 
large crow, which was protected as a sacred bird and 
there was a strict ban against chasing, to say nothing of 
shooting it. And so they swarmed about the ship in 
such numbers that we could hardly eat for their plaguing 
us. If we left anything at all edible out of hand reach 
on the deck, they would steal it in a twinkling. One of 
them even tried to snatch a piece of meat, one day, 
from the pot which the cook had taken off the fire and 
set on top of the caboose to cool, but it came off badly 
and flew off burnt and screaming, with ruffled feathers. 
Otherwise they made their sorties almost as soundlessly 
as owls, and often were not discovered till they were 
well away with their plunder. 

Just out of town was a very large pagoda which we 
often visited. Around it were several temples with 
idols, and hundreds of wooden columns overlaid with 
small pieces of colored glass, most of which had been 
pried off as high as one could reach. The massive stone 
pagoda, richly gilded, and the temples in their oriental 
architecture surrounded by all the glittering columns, 
were very striking. 

Here, with all earnestness and devotion, the natives 
brought their offerings, mostly food, to the gods who 
were represented by unconcerned figures of wood carved 
to heroic size and, strangely enough, always painted 
with white faces. It all made such a thrilling impression, 
there lay no doubt as to the people’s sincere and fervent 
belief in their idolatry, but it was so far different from 
the church life we were used to seeing at home. We 
wondered how these black people, who at heart utterly 
hated and despised the Europeans, could think of 
representing their gods as being white. 

To be sure, it was really the English that they hated 
so much, while we others were disliked merely because 
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THIS CATALOG 


Free to Yachtsmen Who Have Pride in Their Craft! 





T IS a simple statement of fact 
to say that yachtsmen who are 
truly proud of their yachts prefer to 
equip them with fittings by Laughlin. 
You will find the Laughlin Triang-L 
mark of dependability aboard the 


finest craft at your club. 


The new Laughlin Catalog illustrates 
the entire Laughlin line of Marine 
and Industrial Hardware 

. every article a genuine 
Laughlin product ... made 
by the original makers of 
motor boat and yacht hard- 
ware. 








We might well have called it “How 
to Make Yachts Perform at Their 
Best ... Always!” For Laughlin 
Fittings will win your enthusiasm 
at once ... and hold your loyalty 
forever. 


Every yachtsman who would have 
his craft justify his faith in her— 
without worry, uncertainty or dis- 
appointment—should have 
this catalog. It will be sent 
to you upon request—with- 
out charge or obligation. 
Write for it today. 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN Co. 


Marine Hardware ’ Drop Forgings ’ Wire Rope Fittings 
190 Fore Street 


Portiand, Maine, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO , NEW ORLEANS 


SEATTLE * SAN FRANCISCO ~- LOS ANGELES 
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Away With Mere 
Muffled Exhausts .. . 





Quiet Motor Boating 


Here’s a fair test 


Ask your dealer for the correct size M2 Maxim 
Silencer (figure the same size as the exhaust of 
your engine), install it, and then go for a ride. 


If you can do so, pass by some cliffs and then note 
how much quieter your engine is. Echoes always 
emphasize the presence of noise. Note in your test 
how the echoes have greatly diminished, if not 
altogether disappeared. 


The M2 Silencer costs little more than a muffler 
but its value is far greater. Why not make your 
boat Maxim Silenced? 


This unit is available in sizes from 134” to 4’’.. Other 
units are available for larger gasoline engines and for 
Diesel engines. 


The Maxim Silencer Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


MAXIM SILENCER 











coast. Captain Drake writes that he is at work on another small 
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we belonged to the unbelievers. The former, whom they 
had come to know only through the red-jacketed mili- 
tary, were unpopular in good reason, for, wherever they 
were seen, they bore themselves with downright rude- 
ness towards the colored inhabitants. The common 
soldiers, of those days at least, were enlisted from the 
lowest stratum of society and they were drunk and vio- 
lent when off duty, though valiant enough when under 
command; but alas, their free time was long in Rangoon. 
At times we would meet up with them, and very soon 
discovered that there was no pleasure in seeking their 
company. It was far more interesting to wander out of 
the town and see the ancient agriculture carried on with 
implements as primitive as those which are preserved 
in our museums at home. 

It was here in Rangoon that I was forced to learn the 
art of smoking, and it came about in this manner. In 
rainy weather, when we had to sleep in the forecastle, 
my bunk was the rendezvous for all the mosquitoes 
and other vermin, as I was the only one of the crew who 
did not use tobacco. I was being eaten up by the pests, 
and at last I bought some hundreds of cheroots in order 
to get rid of the critters. At first I only lighted the che- 
roots and blew away till the bunk was filled with smoke, 
but little by little the smoke began to taste good without 
turning my stomach. The mosquitoes disappeared, but 
I retained the habit — so there is always an excuse! 

What with the rice and the dunnage and mats which 
served to underlay our cargo in the bottom of the ship, 
there came aboard no end of crawling things, the worst 
of which were scorpions, centipedes, spiders as large as 
cock-chaffers, and some small highly colored snakes of 
the sort which we especially feared. There were also 
roaches, the size of small mice, and these ate our footgear 
and the horn buttons off our clothes. Nor did they mind 
gnawing our toe-nails when we slept, aside from which 
they were to be found in all the provisions that could not 
be absolutely sealed tight against them. And then, as 
lagniappe, we had ants of the small red sort, in thou- 
sands — these were choice — and when they were of a 
mind to visit those parts of the body where the skin 
had not been toughened by sea and sun, one did not 
oversleep with such bedfellows. 

As soon as the cargo was stowed and the sails bent 
on — for they had been sent down to prevent the birds 
from spoiling them — we passed down the river again, 
and just managed to get to sea on Christmas Eve. 

(To be continued) 
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Captain Tom Drake’s famous schooner Pilgrim leaving Ramsgate 
Harbor, just before she was lost through stranding off the Dutch 






cruiser on the West Coast. 
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UDA Marine ‘‘Hivelo”’ engines give you the most advanced engi- 

neering practice at a modest price. You get maximum efficiency 
with small bore and stroke. This assures big power output with mini- 
mum fuel consumption. 





In these models you also obtain the benefits of three-inch crankshaft 
and 7 main bearings. Where can you duplicate these engines at so low 
a price? 








Model HM-260, 3% x 41%, 260 cu. in. piston displacement at $745.00, 
fully equipped, F. O. B. factory. 








Maximum Power at HM-260 HM-298 
Model HM-298, 334 x 41%, 298 cu. in. piston displacement at $775.00, ete tae ae Set. ove 
: Write today for bulletins and full 
fully equipped F. O. B. factory. particulars. 


Branch Offices: 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE BUDA COMPANY, HARVEY, ists? ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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Delightful Shore Front Residence 
with Something of 
the Maine Coast Atmosphere 
Fox Island, Mead’s Point, Greenwich, Ct. 


1% acres with 550 feet of shore front 
and riparian rights, set amid large estates, 
with private bathing beach 

Beautiful Italian Villa of tinted stucco with tile roof and flagged 
porch. House of 14 rooms, has 5 master bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 maids’ 
rooms and bath. Third floor has original features, one large room 
having 6 double windows overlooking tree tops and Sound, another 
room being built to simulate the deck cabin of a yacht with port 
holes, etc. Oak floors throughout, chestnut and birch trim, brass 
plumbing, hot water heat, electric range. Two-car garage. 
50 minutes by train from Grand Central; 5 minutes by motor from 
station. 


GINCELL, [AN SCHAICK 
AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
REALTORS (Established 1892) 
30 EAST PARKWAY, SCARSDALE, N. Y., TEL. SCARSDALE 300 




















Build Your Own! 











Just 
Out! 





“A valuable guide. . . . Many a person will find 
a new zest in working out one of these 
plans.” — Yachting. 


OUTBOARD 
MOTOR BOATS 
AND ENGINES 


By Bradford Burnham 


Every phase of outboard motor boating dis- 
cussed by an expert and ardent enthusiast of 
this thrilling sport. Mr. Burnham covers the 
subject so comprehensively that his book will 
— value to the beginner and the old hand 
alike. 


Eleven designs and instructions for building various 
types of outboard boats are included, all of them 
simple and comparatively easy to construct. 

Fully illustrated—$3.50 


‘our bookshop has it! $3.50 


443 4th Ave. F. A. STOKES CO. New York 
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What’s New for 1930? 
(Continued from page 86) 


being blinded against the faint lights of navigation, 
this is one of the things that I shall certainly borrow for 
next summer's cruises. 

Being somewhat bewildered by all these novelties I 
would have sought rest in a hot dog or a pink tonic had 
I not been attracted by a large group of interested 
spectators in one corner. They were, indeed, looking 
at something new —- new in 1885! It was the original 
naphtha launch, built by the Gas Engine and Power Co. 
45 years ago. It was in this and in others like her that 
the doughty yachtsman began his power career. When 
you contemplate that launch as a start, and remember 
that models not so very different survived for well over 
half of the intervening period, you get an idea of how 
enormously rapid progress has been in this industry of 
ours. 

Not far from this ancient exhibit Hacker was showing 
a smart runabout. While my heart and pocketbook are 
entirely bound up in cruisers, I could not help noticing 
a tricky cowl of the streamline variety which this run- 
about carried over each of her tank caps on the after 
deck. When a man moves at the speed these people say 
he can, it certainly must help his peace of mind to be re- 
lieved of the whistling of the wind around sharp corners, 
such as tank caps! 

I see that I have nearly exhausted my allotted space 
for these rambling notes, and must forego the pleasure 
of enumerating many more ingenious fittings that were 
shown on every hand. There were a few other items on 
the three remaining floors of the Palace that must not 
go unmentioned. A new runabout called the Autohydro 
was being shown, the product of a concern in Boston. 
This boat, among other things, is entirely planked with 
metal — in one piece, I learned. At the Sterno booth an 
impressive man was juggling a two-burner canned heat 
stove — lighted, to demonstrate the absence of risk. I 
thought he proved his point well. 

One really ingenious idea in navigation instruments 
was shown by the Ritchie Company. This was their 
new ‘Director’? compass, which, by means of electric 
circuits, will hold the ship on a given compass course 
indefinitely, not deviating from it by more than one 
degree in calm weather. It is adapted to boats of 40 
feet or over, I was told, and employs an ordinary mag- 
netic compass as actuating unit. It certainly appealed 
to me as the last word in convenience for the navigator, 
particularly as I have been figuring on just such a device 
myself for some years now. Alas! how these inventors do 
step on each other’s toes! 

In the outboard department, through which I passed, 
of necessity, like a Class D racer, I was struck dumb by 
the advent of the electric starter. And a remarkably clean 
cut piece of engineering it is, too, hardly changing the 
shape or size of the flywheel at all. Storage battery, of 
course, you must have, but I for one would gladly invite 
a passenger to stay on the wharf in order to make room 
for that welcome leaden friend. 

The inboard-outboard drive has at last been invented, 
too, and looks like a fair bet for the runabout class. It is 
a simple arrangement of gears and shafts, by which a 
regular motor can be placed clear in the stern sheets and 
drive around two right-angle corners into the water just 
beneath. Why does it take so long to think of these 
things? 

And in the hope that I have done the cause of the in- 
genious some slight good by my visit to the Show of 
1930, I close my typewriter and return to the job of 
taking at least a few of my own suggestions in the 
fitting out period which is already upon us. 
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Anchor’s Aweigh! 


A new line of yacht windlasses, known as 
type T, has been announced by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Co. These have the wild- 
cats closer to the center than previous 
types and are neat in appearance and power- 
ful. They have large brake bands, sealed 
oil baths for all gearing, are accessible and 





New type ‘“‘T’”’ windlass of American En- 
gineering Co. 


may be operated by hand in case of any 
failure of electric current. These windlasses 
may be had with two heads and two wild- 
cats, with one of each or two of each. 


Ludington Boats 


At the New York Show the Boat Division 
of yy ee Aircraft, Inc., displayed five 
models. These were the Sportship and the 
Sportship Senior, 17-foot mahogany run- 
abouts with Gray motors installed aft, and 
the racers Lightning, Rocket and Flash. 
In New York these boats may be seen at 
Port Elco and elsewhere; in Philadelphia 
at the Atlantic Building. All are from de- 
signs by Jake Dunnell. 





This 7” x 814” Atlas Imperial Diesel is of 
the 4-cycle, solid injection type. It develops 
80 h.p. at 650 r.p.m. 


Safe Stoves 


A handy stove for marine use is the new 
Sterno, equipped with the familiar “canned 
heat.”’ It is ruggedly constructed and built 
for severe duty. It is clean and simple, the 
cans are rigidly held and the angle of heel 
that the boat takes seems to make no 
difference in the operation of the stove. 
Furthermore, it is safe, as the fuel cannot 
spill and it gives an intense heat in a short 
time, 


A Manual on Gray Motors 


An entirely new 32-page instruction book 
on Gray marine motors has just been issued. 
It is unusually complete, yet is not an 
engineering treatise nor a parts list, but is 
written for the average owner and covers 
motor installations, operation, repairs and 
adjustments, propellers, fire prevention, 
etc. It is copiously ‘illustrated and is a 
valuable booklet for the owner. 
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SHAVING IS NOW FUN 


- - - 80 easy, smooth... quick 


... with Barbasol 






x ‘Shaving gets a laugh out of 
me now, instead of a moan. It’s 
all fun. No brush. No lather. No 
hairs that miss their exit cues — 
and a face as smooth as a baby’s. 
How? Just Barbasol and a trusty 
blade, nothing else .... Shake- 
speare said, ‘There’s the rub,’ but 
he wore a beard. You don’t have 
to rub in Barbasol; just another 
reason it’s so quick, clean and 
comfortable, I guess . . . ’mone 
of the Barbasol boys and proud 
of it— every time the spotlight 
hits me.”’ 


HA Boba 


* Barbasol testimonials are not paid for. 





‘[SERE'sS something about Barbasol that 
makes men want to yell with joy. Hun- 
dreds write us all the time telling how Bar- 
basol takes the tussle out of beards . . . . 
Here’s one: “I never really enjoyed a shave 
until I used Barbasol — no pull.” — W. C., 
Illinois. And another: “It leaves the skin so 
wonderfully smooth. I get more shaves per 
blade.” — j. E. S., New York. Again: “Bar- 
basol is a boon to shavers — a revelation.” 
—J. T. B., Pennsylvania. (Yes, names on 
request if you want.) 


Follow these directions and you follow the crowd 
Get this straight — Barbasol doesn’t make 
a lather. You don’t need it. Barbasol is en- 
tirely different . . . . & Wet your face well. 
Leave it wet. 2 Spread on Barbasol. Don’t 
rub it in. 3 Hone up, strop up, wet the blade 
and — shave. 

Who'd believe this quick, simple method 
could perform such wonders? The beard is 
soft, but crisp. Blade slides along easily. 








PHIL BAKER, the bright boy who makes his accor- 
dion talk, and makes his talk — accordingly. Enter- 
tainer and star of more good shows than almest any 
other songster. He’s wise-cracking in “Pleasure 
Bound” these days and, from all reports, is producing 
a laugh a minute as usual. . 


Whiskers come off clean, close. Face is soft, 
refreshed. No lotions needed and the blades 
last longer. 

You can only prove this about Barbasol 
on your own face! Try it tomorrow morning. 
Generous tubes, 35c and 65c at all dru 
stores. Buy it now and give your face a gla 
surprise! 

The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





=z BARBASOL 


= 
i - SKIN FRESHENER 
Here’s a bracer for the face, 
morning, noon, or night. 
Slap it on face and neck 
‘| when tired. It tingles; re- 
juvenates. Makes a new 
man of you. Try it! 





Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


NO BRUSHING —NO LATHERING — NO RUBBING 






























